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First Instalment 


HE Government’s Economic Survey for 1951 has not converted 

to certainties any of the previous guesses about what the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will do next week. It has narrowed 
the range of Budget possibilities. If he bases himself on the Survey’s 
analysis, Mr Gaitskell can hardly raise less than £150 million from 
increased taxation. The official planners estimate that if taxes were 
to remain unchanged, further inflationary pressure would be avoided 
only if personal saving was {110 million greater than it was in 
1950. They recognise with proper candour that in 1951 people 
are, in fact, likely to save less, not more. The factors involved in 
these tenuous calculations of the nation’s capital account are discussed 
in more detail in an article on page 808. Here, it is sufficient to 
say that Mr Gaitskell may conclude that he needs between {£150 
million and £250 million in new taxes to close the threatened gap. 


In any normal year; this would appear as a formidable burden. But 
for a country grown accustomed, in mood if not in behaviour, to a 
cripplng and dispiriting level of taxes, it seems a surprisingly small 
price to pay for rearmament on an unprecedented scale in peacetime : 
it he chose to play for popularity, Mr Gaitskell could cheer the 
Labour Party with the belief that defence may, after all, be combined 
with business as usual—on the postwar model. But the Chancellor 
can be expected to avoid the temptations of such unrealism. What 
is directly obvious in extra taxation will represent only a part of the 
cost of rearmament. The main burden will fall, as the Survey 
emphasises, in the form of higher prices for consumer goods. Even 
so, the conclusion that an extra {£150 million of taxes might be 
enough—for the first Budget of the expanding three-year defence 
programme—depends on four assumptions for which the Chancellor 
would hardly claim any degree of certainty. The first is that the 
transfer of resources to defence production can be made, in spite of 
the shortage of raw materials and labour, without major industrial 
dislocation, and without any loss of output as a whole. This assumption 
seems optimistic: and the survey freely admits that it will not be 
justified if supplies of sulphur, zinc, copper, cotton and other basic 
materials are no bigger than those at present in prospect. 

The second assumption is more acceptable, though not very 
palatable. It is that in 1951 Britain will run down the surplus in 
its overseas payments—last year’s proud achievement—and use part 
of its exchange reserves to pay for such stocks of strategic materials 
as can be accumulated. The Survey admits that “the need for a 
substantial surplus is not in principle affected by the new defence 
programme ” ; the country has heavy debts abroad, and responsibility 
for aiding economic development in backward areas. The 
cold war makes this. aid not an expendable luxury bui a 
more than usually pressing necessity; in Asia and Africa the 
psychological struggle between Communism and the West has to 
be fought largely in terms of what they promise towards material 
progress. A Britain incurring heavy, fresh debts to some of its partners 
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in the sterling area will not give the impression of 
strength or inspire the confidence among weaker 
allies that is part of the immediate purpose of rearma- 
ment. The Government is probably right to accept 
an overseas deficit this year as part of the price of imme- 
diate action: given the economic background, the 
defence effort can make a quick start only if an over- 
seas deficit is tolerated this year. But that cannot be 
allowed to continue. Next year it will be necessary to 
re-establish a surplus, and this will be another extra 
demand on British resources at a time when the direct 
calls of defence are still rapidly increasing. It certainly 
cannot be assumed that economic policies which are 
adequate this year, because an overseas deficit is 
accepted, will remain adequate for the three-year pro- 
gramme. 


About the third of the Government’s assumptions the 
Economic Survey inevitably says very little. It is that 
wages will rise much less quickly than prices. The work 
cequired of higher prices, in the Government’s scheme of 
things, is to absorb the increase in purchasing power that 
has already taken place, and so hold down the volume 
of consumption. This purpose will be defeated if the 
effect is in fact to swell still further, by additional wage 
increases to offset the cost of living, the flow of money 
incomes chasing the available goods. There is no pro- 
spect of deliberate wage restraint being restored. A 
further round of advances is almost certain to occur 
during this year. The question is whether the advances 
will be large and fast enough to offset the rise in prices. 
If they are, the Government’s intention that this year 
rising prices will impose most of the sacrifices for the 
defence effort will be frustrated. 


* 


Of these three assumptions, on which the possibility 
of a fairly mild Budget rests, the first—the increase in 
production—is optimistic ; the second—the deficit in 
the balance of payments—is acceptable only in the short 
run ; and the third—the outpacing of wages by prices— 
is very doubtful. There is a fourth assumption that can- 
not be much more than a matter of faith. It is that the 
grounds, such as they are, for making the first three 
assumptions will not be removed by an increase of {150 
million or more in taxation. It presumes that the Govern- 
ment can levy more taxes without risking any further 
weakening, at any rate in the short run, of the incentives 
to hard work, inventiveness and industrial mobility (on 
all of which, as well as on the supply of raw materials, the 
assumption of increased production depends). It pre- 
sumes, too, that wages will lag behind prices not only 
as the situation is now but also as it will be after the 
Chancellor has imposed extra taxes on wage-earners. 
And it assumes, finally, that people will pay the extra 
taxes largely by spending less, and not by saving even 

_less than the Government assumes as a basis for its 
estimate of the amount of extra taxation needed. 


These are the critical questions for Mr Gaitskell. The 
Government is accepting the defence programme as a 
net addition to the state’s economic activities, without 
attempting the slightest cut in its civilian expenditure. 
The assumptions about production and the rest amount, 
in essence, to the belief that this extra burden can be 
shouldered without any appreciable economic disturb- 
ance. That assumption will be justified, the welfare 
economy can become (for a time at any rate) the armed 
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welfare economy, if Mr Gaitskell can find taxes which 
in themselves satisfy the same condition. His taxes must 
not upset the delicate balance: they must not encourage 
wage Claims, they must not make people refuse to work 
overtime, and they must not reduce savings still further. 
It is certainly not easy to find taxes that satisfy such 
conditions. Mr Gaitskell may, of course, ignore the con- 
ditions: he may yield to the pressure from behind him 
and make a political attack on profits. But such taxa- 
tion would be paid mainly at the expense of company 
savings, for which the Survey has already taken fui] 
credit. ‘Taxation that is relevant to the economic pur- 
poses of his Budget cannot be aimed at profits alone ; 
it must fall on the community as a whole, and the Chan- 
wear will fail in his duty if he refuses to recognise 
s fact. 


x 


If the red herring of profits is resisted, Mr Gaitskell’s 
choice lies between the income tax and a fairly narrow 
range of indirect taxes. Both will almost certainly reduce 
savings ; higher income tax may weaken the incentives 
to work, and higher indirect taxes may encourage wage 
demands. Mr Gaitskell’s problem is to balance the two 
evils, and conceivably he may regard the first as the 
lesser. There is, it is true, one indirect tax that he 
will be strongly tempted to increase. Petrol is about 
the only thing that can be paraded as a luxury (though 
it and the other light hydro carbon oils are very far 
from being luxuries) that is not already taxed to the 
point of diminishing returns and that could be made 
dearer without offending any large section of wage- 
earners. An increase in the duty might, in the Chan- 
cellor’s view, meet the conditions of the Budget better 
than anything else ; a repetition, say, of last year’s nine- 
pence would provide a ready-made {£75 million. It is 
hard to see any other indirect tax of any importance 
that would meet them at all. 


Indirect taxation in this country is already elaborately 
graded: the system of tax-free utility goods, combined 
with the different rates of purchase tax on various 
categories of “ non-essentials,” does all that well can be 
done to minimise its regressive effect. There is no more 
revenue of substance to be raised from luxuries. Extra 
indirect taxes would have to fall on things that are 
widely consumed; they would, that is to say, have to 
press more heavily on the poor than on the rich. That 
does not destroy the case for some specific increases, 
particularly on durable goods that will in any case 
become very scarce as rearmament progresses. Mr Gait- 
skell may offset the worst effects of higher prices by 
increasing old-age pensions and some family allowances. 
But to do so would increase his tax requirements by 
perhaps £50 million or more, and it is difficult to imagine 
that even so he would be bold enough to attack working- 
class consumption by a broad increase in purchase taxes. 


It is conceivable that from petrol and some other 
indirect taxes Mr Gaitskell might scrape together 
more than {100 million of revenue without doing great 
harm either by reducing savings or by provoking wag¢ 
increases. But if he sets out to get £150 million from 
new taxes, and certainly if he chooses the higher estimate 
of £250 million, he has little choice but to raise income 
tax, either by ing allowances or by adding sixpence 
to the standard rate. In terms of social justice, the last 1s 


the least of the evils ; no one can pretend to know how 
effective—in reducing spending rather than saving—t 
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would be in the short run. In economic terms, the case 
in its favour is chiefly that the other ill-effects, of weaken- 
ing incentives, would probably make itself felt only after 
a time. 

Such, in essentials, are the budgetary problems that 
Mr Gaitskell faces. It would be foolish to be dogmatic 
about the right answers. The question is rather 
whether there are answers, whether taxation can be 
increased in any ways that will avoid inflation and make 
the British economy healthy while it carries out the re- 
armament programme. The problems that Mr Gaitskell 
has to meet are not those of finding an extra hundred 
million or so in his Budget, but of producing the where- 
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withal for rearmament out of the mouths and off the 
backs of the private consumer. 


It is already clear that the Government is not prepared 
to throw in a single penny of its spending for peace- 
time purposes. Mr Gaitskell’s first Budget will be 
judged not solely by what he does in this year, but by the 
attitude of mind that he brings to bear on the problems 
of 1952 and 1953, when the burdens of defence and 
the Government’s civil commitments will be still bigger. 
He cannot afford to give the impression, despite the 
expedients suggested in this year’s Economic Survey, 
that adequate defence is something that can be added on 
top of welfare as usual. 


Mr Morrison’s Debut 


MORE than one British Foreign Secretary has 
learned in the past that the small party meeting 
in the provinces is a bad setting for his more serious 
utterances. There is something demoralising in its 
atmosphere. People come to such meetings—especially 
to those of the Labour Party—wanting to carry away a 
cosy feeling about the present and a measure of illusion 
about the future. About foreign affairs they want to be 
told that all foreigners are at bottom reasonable fellows, 
that all problems can, sooner or later, be settled around a 
table, and that the British are, anyhow, strong enough or 
lucky enough to get their own way in the end. This, 
roughly speaking, is the prescription for a successful party 
meeting on foreign affairs ; and Mr Herbert Morrison 
followed it only too closely in the speech he made last 
Monday at Dudley—in the Baldwin country. Doubtless 
he did so in the belief that he would do well to make 
some impact on the party and the public in his new rcle 
of Foreign Secretary before tackling the problems of 
peacemaking elsewhere. The intention was sens-ble ; 
but the execution was in several respects regrettable. 
Both in mood and in scale the speech was inappropriate 
to present circumstances ; it gave a misleading picture 
of the world outside Britain ; and its tone was bound to 
be misunderstood abroad. For it combined traditional 
principles and fashionable bromides in almost equal 
proportions. 


The statements of principle were sound enough. Mr 
Morrison spoke of the Government’s duty “ to sustain 
the interests of the British people throughout the world ”; 
of its loyalty to organisations for international co-opera- 
tion ; of its interest in the well-being and security of the 
Middle East ; of the “ goodwill and material support ” 
that will be at the disposal of the peoples of South and 
South-east Asia ; and of peace as something greater and 
more vital than the mere absence of war. He reaffirmed 
the British Government’s readiness to “seek a reason- 
able and genuine settlement of differences by negotia- 
tion” and its determination to show by its defence 
programme that war will not pay any would-be aggressor. 
These axioms as they stand are impeccable ; but their 
value can be judged only by the Foreign Secretary’s 
application of them to parti ‘problems. It was here 
that the bromides for backbenchers appeared. 


What evidence is there, for example, that the rulers 
of the Soviet Union want to “join with the rest of the 
world in the great constructive tasks which await us all °”? 
In fact—and it must be said with the greatest regret— 


there is none. On the contrary, all that they say to the 
Russian people and to their allies emphasises the great 
destructive tasks of world revolution now made possible, 
as they believe, by the power of the Soviet Union 
and Communist China. Again, where is the evidence 
that the Soviet Government does not wish to discuss the 
“smaller differences ” but wishes to “ go to the heart of 
the whole problem” of present tensions ? Was it not 
Moscow that insisted—and still insists through Mr 
Gromyko—that discussion of specific and detailed Soviet 
grievances must not give way to the more general talks 
sought by the Western Governments? Again, Mr 
Morrison declared, “ this is a psychological moment to 
see if we cannot bring the fighting in Korea to an end.” 
What evidence is there for this statement ? It is true 
that everybody in the free world wants an end to the 
fighting on just terms ; but it is no good pretending that 
Peking gives any sign of sharing that desire. To believe 
in negotiation as a means of settling differences it is not 
necessary to pretend that opportunities for it exist when 
they do not. Likewise, Mr Morrison’s gentle references 
to China made no mention of the aggression against 
which 22,000 British and Commonwealth troops are 
fighting in Korea, or of the great commercial interests 
which are being abandoned in China, or of the humilia- 
tions to which British diplomacy has been subjected 
there. 


Mr Morrison dealt with these matters in a manner 
which made no distinction between things he would like 
to happen and things that are likely to happen. His 
audience at Dudley must have felt that things were not 
so bad in the outside world after all. There was a kind 
word for everybody ; the cold war was not mentioned 
by name; the Foreign Office was described as the 
“Department of Peace”; and the Foreign Secretary 
seemed to be in amazing good humour. None of these 
things was objectionable in itself ; indeed, if one could 
feel certain that Mr Morrison intended nothing more 
than a first run on the nursery slopes of diplomacy, a 
tumble or two would have called for no comment. But 
his purpose was more ambitious: he said specifically 
that he wished to set out “a few of the main principles 
by which I propose to be guided in our relations with 
other members of the human family ”; and an examina- 
tion of what he said confirms the misgivings expressed 
in these columns three weeks ago—that Mr Morrison 
might be pliable where Mr Bevin was stubborn, ingenious 
where Mr Bevin was forthright, and optimistic where 
Mr Bevin was merely patient. 
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What, then, was most conspicuous by its absence 
from this survey ? First, there was no firm avowal that 
he is aware of the special dangers of 1951. For Mr 
Morrison it is Festival Year ; for many millions of people 
on the Continent it is danger year—the year which will 
show whether the Soviet Union will or will not allow the 
west to build up the strength to defend free Europe. 
Second, there was no reaffirmation of belief in the 
strength and supreme importance of the partnership with 
the United States. There can be no adequate statement 
of principles of British foreign policy without this, and it 
is necessary that such declarations should be made with 
full emphasis before Labour audiences. Third, there was 
little recognition or explanation of the huge and dan- 
gerous task of British foreign policy in the face of Asian 
and African awakening. Deep and widespread changes 
in the world over which the Commonwealth is scattered 
are inevitable. Some will be for better, some for worse ; 
but it will always be a British interest to see that such 
changes take place peacefully and not by force. To 
achieve peaceful change in the world as it is likely to 
be in the years ahead will demand for an indefinite 
period a wise, patient and resolute exercise of national 
power, both alone and in company with allies. There is 
no smooth and easy prospect ahead ; what Mr Morrison 
calls the human family will remain quarrelsome. That 
is, perhaps, the fact that democratic politicians are most 
loth to explain to their followers—that, and the further 
fact that reasonable prosperity and living standards will 
be maintained only if that power is efficiently exercised. 


It would be foolish to assume that Mr Morrison, after 
more than ten years in the Cabinet, is unaware of these 
realities of the international situation. Doubtless he will 
deal with them in due course and their omission from 
his first major speech must be judged deliberate. But 
his failure to say anything about the relation between 
British and American policies was serious. An oppor- 
tunity had been offered to clear up some, at least, of the 
misunderstandings of recent months. First, Mr Acheson 
in his letter to a GI in Korea; then Dr Jessup three 
weeks ago in a speech to the students of Union College, 
New York ; and then Mr Kennan, formerly one of the 
chief planners of the State Department—fresh from a 
rest for thought and reading—have been setting a new 
course for American policy and opinion. They have 
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been stressing that the United States is morally and 


treaty bound to oppose all idea of preventive war and 
to exercise patience and restraint in its dealings with 
foreign powers—even to feel and show sympathy with 
the Russian people. They have been calling on Ameri- 
cans to prepare themselves intellectually and morally for 

more than the present convulsive heave back 
to a quarter-war footing—to prepare, in fact, for the long 
haul of the political and economic struggle between two 
rival systems. As Dr Jessup put it, the United States 
aims at attaining a position where it can be certain of 
success if the Soviet Union makes war inevitable, and at 
the same time remain ready to negotiate a general settle. 
ment if the Soviet Government shows a desire for it. In 
other words, American statesmen have been stressing a 
point that has more than once been urged in these pages: 
that arms and diplomacy must work together, that rear- 
mament and readiness to negotiate are not incompatible 
Until lately, it is true, the American emphasis has been 
on rearmament ; but now that the process is well under 
way the emphasis has switched quite properly to the 
peaceful hopes and defensive intentions that inspire this 
policy. 

Here, then, was a trend—so far almost unnoticed in 
this country—that Mr Morrison should have singled out 
and reinforced, as Mr Bevin once singled out and sup- 
ported a hint from Mr Marshall. To have done so in a 
week that has seen General Eisenhower beginning his 
duties as Supreme Commander and the celebration of 
the anniversary of the Atlantic Pact would have been a 
genial gesture. Instead, Mr Morrison ignored altogether 
the subject of relations with the United States and missed 
the opportunity of pointing how far American policy 
statements have lately come towards meeting the British 
point of view. Was this the way to make the task of 
the western deputies in Paris easier or to rebut the belief 
of Moscow and Peking that the western diplomatic front 
can eventually be split ? Mr Morrison may have suc- 
ceeded in leaving his audience with a vague idea that 
he has some prescription for peace that Mr Bevin had 
overlooked, and this rosy impression will please « me 
of the backbenchers of his party. But it is not a good 
omen for the real business of diplomacy among allies 
and opponents that the Foreign Secretary must now 
undertake. / 


Bases of Soviet Power 


NFORMATION about the economic strength and 
progress of the Soviet Union depends on the 
foreigner’s technique of analysing Soviet official material. 
Lately he has improved his detective skill and Moscow 
itself has made his study easier. With the completion last 
year of the first five-year plan since the war, new informa- 
tion about Soviet recovery has been appearing, some of 
which has already been examined*. At the beginning 
of March, the financial budget for 1951 was presented 
to the Supreme Soviet. These Soviet disclosures leave 
many dark corners, but they do accord some general con- 
clusions about the economic bases of Soviet power. 


An accurate assessment of the strength and quality of 
the Soviet war machine would be too much to expect. 
But western observers can form, from available facts 
~ # (See The Economist of February 24th, March 3rd and March 
10th.) 


about Soviet peacetime economy, some estimate of its 
ability to sustain a war once started, and this is the crucial 
test. Stalin, no less than Mr Charles E. Wilson, 
believes that military strength must be built on a properly 
geared economic machine. Defence potential means for 
him far more than the capacity to turn out tanks ; it 
means, above all, a powerful heavy industry and an agrt- 
culture that can support industrial workers as well as 
soldiers. In 1946, Stalin gave his own explanation of 
why Hitler was defeated : 

The Party rightly decided to concentrate on heavy industry 

and collectivised agriculture ; it knew that war was coming 

. .. and that to be too late in this task was to lose. 
There is every reason to believe that, in 1951, Stalin's 
intentions for peace or war are heavily influenced by 
Soviet progress in these two fields. 

Two major conclusions about the Soviet economy can 
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be stated at once. First, it seems reasonable to assume 
that the Kremlin has not yet put it on a war basis, though 
Stalin may well be revising his time-table in the light of 
developments in the west. Neither the fulfilment of the 
five-year plan nor the 1951 budget reveals anything deci- 
sive about the state of Soviet armaments ; but both the 
shape of the plan and the degree of its achievement indi- 
cate that reconstruction rather than rearmament has, so 
far, been the major preoccupation. The significance of 
the new budget is even less positive, for it shows only 
that the proportion which Stalin is prepared to acknow- 
ledge as spent on defence has stayed fairly constant since 
1945. Figures can, of course, be cooked, but the trend 
of the budget tends to confirm the evidence of the plan. 
It will be easier to tell how well this first conclusion will 
hold for the future when the prevailing silence about the 
next five-year plan has been broken. 


The second conclusion is that “‘ defence ” has remained 
a basic object of Soviet planning since the peace. If 
war has not so far been Stalin’s immediate intention, 
long-term preparation for a war economy has received his 
constant attention. Even in 1946, Mr Voznessensky, 
the Soviet chief planner (now retired), was explaining 
that : 

It is our task to improve further the defensive ability of the 

USSR. . the Soviet Union wants to see its armed forces 

still more powerful to insure the country for every eventuality 

and to guard peace... 
So when the rest of the world was disarming and slash- 
ing its military expenditure (the United States cut its 
defence spending by 87 per cent between 1945 and 
1948), the Kremlin reduced its disclosed payments for 
arms by a mere 20 per cent. Even in 1946, Soviet plan- 
ning concentrated upon the development of heavy 
industry. It is true that for an under-developed and 
devastated economy such as that of the Soviet Union, a 
flourishing heavy industry is as much the condition of a 
prosperous peace as of military power ; but the extent to 
which the Russians have been obsessed with heavy 
industrial expansion at the expense of the consumer and 
the countryside suggests that something more than peace- 
ful prosperity has been at stake. 


The emphasis of the last five years can thus be sum- 
marised as reconstruction accompanied by every practical 
preparation for a war economy. What can be said of 
the achievement of individual industries? Heavy 
industry, having received the greatest attention, has made 
the greatest leaps in production and has brought success 
for the completed plan as a whole. The output of 
machine tools, intensified during the war, has been 
trebled since 1945 ; production of electric motors has 
increased by five or six times; lorries (which were 
desperately scarce during the war, until lend lease came 
to the rescue) by four times, and tractors (the capacity for 
which had been virtually destroyed by the end of the 
war) by fourteen. All these increases, except for tractors, 
were well above the targets, though the 
general over-fulfilment of the 1950 targets undoubtedly 
conceals particular failures. Output of tractors, for 
instance, may have increased by fourteen times, but there 
are still fewer of them than in 1939; and, even on a 
generous estimate, there cannot be more than one 
machine, and that probably of uneven quality, to 500 
acres of sown land. 

In the production of basic materials there has also 
been impressive progress. Outputs of pig iron, steel, 
coal, electricity and oil have, broadly speaking, doubled 


* 
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since the end of the war (slightly less for coal and oil ; 
considerably more for steel). The original targets for 
the five-year plan were easily passed ; but by the begin- 
ning of 1950 it was clear that they had been set too low 
and they were raised by about 10 per cent. Even these 
targets probably still underestimated industry’s real 
needs, and no confident claims have been made that they 
were reached. Oil appears to have been particularly 
short, a fact that may explain the somewhat surprising 
exhortation to the power industries that “ the foundation 
of mechanised production is electrification.” 


Direct comparisons with western production of these 
key materials are bound to be fallacious. The private 
consumer in the Soviet Union has little or no chance of 
competing for them, since the requirements of Soviet 
industry are paramount. The Soviet soldier uses them 
far less extravagantly than would the GI. It would, 
therefore, be misleading to conclude, as many people are 
tempted to do, that the Russians cannot be strong enough 
to fight because they produce only a quarter of the steel 
output of Britain and America. Nevertheless, Stalin 
himself has given some measure of the real inadequacies 
in this field. In 1946 he announced the ultimate “ targets 
for reconstruction °—prefaced by an analysis of how to 
win wars. These are given below with the results 
achieved in 1950 in brackets: 

§0 million tons of pig iron a year (20 million tons), 
60 million tons of steel (26 million tons), 


60 million tons of oil (37 million tons), 
500 million tons of coal (264 million tons). 


Whatever the Soviet industry’s capacity for expansion 
may be, and by western standards they remain 
phenomenal, Stalin’s “reconstruction” would still 
appear to be some way off. 


* 


If planning in industry has on the whole been success- 
ful, in agriculture there has been a story of failure. 
Production of livestock and grain is openly admitted to 
have fallen far short of the targets. Though success has 
been claimed for sugar, cotton and wool, circumstantial 
evidence is heavily against it. If, as it appears, the 
towns have really fed well and the supplies of cattle to 
state abattoirs have really risen, it can only mean that 
the villages have suffered proportionately. This is born 
out by many signs that the Kremlin respects neither the 
peasant nor nature in its efforts to increase the con- 
sistently low yield from Soviet farms. 


The crux of the problem is that the amount of arabie 


Commercial History and Review 
of 1950 


This week’s issue of the Records and Statistics Supplement 
to The Economist includes the third part of the Commercial 
History and Review of 1950. 


Part III of the Commercial History contains reviews of 
economic developments in all important overseas countries. 
Production, finance and foreign trade in these countries are 
surveyed in detail. Part III of the Commercial History 
completes the review of 1950; earlier parts dealing with 
British financial and industrial developments were published 
on February 17th and March 3rd. ; 

The Records and Statistics Supplement is obtainabie by 
subscription only, at £2 10s. a year ; a combi subscription 
to The Economist and Records and Statistics costs £5 a year. 
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land in the Soviet Union can vary only within narrow 
limits. The peak of cultivation reached in 1913 is being 
approached at the present time, but even this means that 
less than one-third of the country’s total area—or about 
250 million acres—can be used for grain crops without 
costly effort. As a result, an enormously swollen popula- 
tion is now living on less grain than was produced in 
Tsarist Russia early in this century. There is no 
evidence that bread is scarce; but the problem of 
strategic grain stores and the need to have more for 
political exports, are clearly causes of constant anxiety. 
This is why Stalin has risked the disruptive consequences 
of the “ Agro-town ” policy, and has put his name to a 
“ Plan for Changing Nature ” in waste places. As most 
of the places have no railways either in fact or in prospect, 
the transformation will take some time. 


As for the other consumer industries of the Soviet 
Union, they have manifestly been sacrificed to the needs 
of capital development, although they have shown some 
recovery from the primitive levels of 1945. So far the 
Russian consumer has also been cushioned from com- 
plete austerity by the contributions of the light indus- 
tries in the satellite countries, except in one important 
respect: the shortage of urban housing remains as 
intractable as ever, with incalculable consequences for 
industrial efficiency and morale. In Moscow, for 
instance, less than half the housing target was reached. 


The consumer’s prospects for the future seem little 
brighter. The already overburdened satellites are now 
being exhorted to concentrate on heavy industry, and 
so they may cease to provide incentive goods such as 
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textiles and footwear. Any acceleration of the Soviet’s 
own time-table for heavy industry—whether for peaceful 
or military purposes—can only mean that light industry 
will continue to get the worst of the bargain. How 
much this will affect the productive efforts of the Russian 
consumer it is difficult to say. He is clearly much less 
sensitive to these things than the worker in the west - 
but differential wage rates are used at least as much in 
the Communist as in the free world to influence output 
and it can be assumed that if supplies of consumer goods 
fall below a certain point these wage incentives will cease 
to be effective. It would seem that, by all independent 
calculations, Soviet productivity per man-hour appears 
to have risen by only 1o per cent since the end of the 
war ; whereas the British Government claims for the 
British worker an increase of more than 45 per cent in 
the same period. 


In short, the main weaknesses in the Soviet economy. 
which emerge even from Moscow’s own figures and 
comments, are to be found in the production of such key 
raw materials as coal, oil, grain and timber. By western 
standards the shortages are serious indeed ; but Russian 
ability to make do with a minimum is greater than any- 
thing known in the leading capitalist countries. Stalin’s 
economy has an amazing resilience. Thus, the picture at 
the end of the first postwar five-year plan is not that of 
a country fit and ready to go into the ring. Its muscles 
have been and are being systematically trained, and it 
has no surplus fat ; but it is stil] far from that peak of 
condition which would entitle it to make a bid for the 
world championship. 


Farming Merry-Go-Round 


HE Government has at last completed its annual 

negotiations with the farmers’ organisations, and has 
announced a new schedule of agricultural prices. Only 
the most summary details of the new arrangements were 
published last week, and full comment must await the 
promised White Paper which is to elucidate them. 
But the broad character of the Government’s decisions 
is plain enough. 

This is the last year of the four year expansion pro- 
gramme for British agriculture launched in the autumn 
of 1947. For 1950-51 the net output of British agricul- 
ture has climbed to about 21 per cent above that of 
1946-47 (when the weather was bad). At 40 per cent 
above the prewar output it is higher than ever before. 
This increase of output has been achieved by price infla- 
tion. In accordance with the provisions of the Agricul- 
ture Act, the Government every year fixes such a 
schedule of farm prices as will provide a satisfactory level 
of remuneration to those engaged in the industry. 
During the past four years the Government’s interpreta- 
tion of this duty towards the farmers has been 
deliberately generous, with the object of getting them 
to grow more food. In addition, and as a novel way of 
financing new investment, a special bonus of £40 million 
a year has since 1947 been included in the fixed prices, 
to provide farmers with additional working capital. 

The result of these policies is that net income from 
farming, which was {60 million in 1938, reached about 
£300 million in 1950. To get on the average five times 
his prewar income for less than one and a half times his 


prewar output cannot be considered a bad bargain from 
the farmer’s point of view. It is true that the value of 
money has been approximately halved. It is also true 
that British agriculture was not nearly so important to 
the national economy before the war as it is today. All 
the same, farmers have achieved a greater improvement 
in their standard of living than any other section of the 
community—not excepting farm workers and coal 
miners. Today the income (before tax) of the average 
farmer can be estimated at about £830. This, perhaps, 
does not sound overmuch like “ featherbedding.” But 
the average figure is kept down by the large number 
of small family farmers, whose standard of living (and 
level of skill) is traditionally not much above that of the 
farm worker. The medium scale farmer, employing two 
or three workers, must be earning appreciably more 
than this average figure ; and he is generously treated 
for income tax purposes. 


In any case, the policy of high prices has now achieved 
its immediate object of increasing production. It is not 
physically possible to bring about a further rapid increase 
in the output of British agriculture—and if it were pos- 
sible, it is doubtful whether the nation should go on 
using methods that procure comparatively little extra 
food for a very high cost. This is not, of course, to deny 
that it would be useful to get more food from British 
farms. There are some ucts, meat in particular, of 
which the output could and should be considerably 

to meet a large unsatisfied demand. But 


domestic meat production cannot be quickly or spectacu- 
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arly raised ; probably it cannot be raised at all without 
a diversion of resources from other agricultural pro- 
duction. The marginal. costs of production in British 
agriculture—that is, the cost to the nation of procuring 
each extra unit of home grown food—were high in 1947. 
They are higher still now that the possibilities of quick 
expansion are almost exhausted. To stick to the policy 
of fixing prices that generously cover marginal costs 
would achieve very little at a rapidly rising cost. In 
future, the farmers’ task (unless war plunges Britain 
back to a subsistence economy) will be a slow, uphill 
struggle to improve the supply of certain livestock pro- 
ducts ; and the Government’s duty will be to facilitate 
this process without making home grown food impos- 
sibly burdensome to the taxpayer or impossibly costly to 
the consumer. In short, circumstances have changed ; 
the Government’s agricultural would need amend- 
ment even if it had been perfect in the past ; and this 
price review was the right occasion for amending it. 


* 


But other considerations, of a more immediate and 
pressing character, had to be reckoned with in the price 
negotiations. The farmers have been faced during the 
past year by a steady rise in costs of production, affecting 
labour, feeding stuffs, fertilisers, and farm machinery. 
They have even instanced the burden imposed by a 
rising level of agricultural rents—which is in fact the 
inevitable concomitant of their own prosperity. The 
Minister had already promised that prices would be 
adjusted to cover the increase of 6s. a week in farm 
workers’ wages awarded last autumn. The farmers 
demanded that their other increases in costs should be 
recouped in the same way. The Government, on its 


side, had obvious and powerful reasons for resisting 
this pressure. 


In the main it is fair to say that the farmers have had 
the better of the tussle. There is to be a general increase 
in farm prices, applying to livestock products from this 
month and to crops at the 1952 harvest. The increase 
in farm costs has been estimated as £73 million a year. 
Against this, about £43 million a year will be paid out 
to farmers in higher prices. On the face of it, therefore, 
farmers are left to find about £30 million in higher 
costs out of their own pockets. But this impression of 
shared sacrifices is a little misleading for two reasons. 
In the first place, most—and perhaps all—of the 
deterioration in the net income earned by the farmers 
per unit of output should be offset—as it has been during 
the last year—by the rising level of their production. 
In the second place, prices were due in any case to be 
deflated this year by the removal of the special bonus for 
tee a fact this bonus has been 

only one quarter ; the remaining £30 million is 

to be eliminated tn three further ometeee This 

year the farmers are fully recompensed for the reduction 

vei ie margins by the continuation of a special 

after its — purpose has been exhausted. 

All in all, they have done better than they had any right 
to expect. 

It is known that the Government origi hoped to 
avoid price increases of this order. What bes ate it 


to change its mind ? The reason can hardly be found 
in calculations of electoral interest ; Eahour will lose 
more votes through higher prices in the shops than it will 
paces on the farms. The real 


nature of the price fixing 


gain thro higher 
reason ce ale in 
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machinery. The Government is formally responsible 
for fixing the new season’s prices. But in point of fact 
they are worked out in negotiations between the Ministry 
of Agriculture and the National Farmers’ Union. Before 
these negotiations start, representatives of the Treasury, 
the Ministry of Food and the Ministry of Agriculture 
try to decide jointly just how far the farmers’ claims can 
be met. They set the brief for the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. But in the past that brief has not always been 
adhered to very strictly. It is difficult for an agricultural 
department to adopt a “ take-it-or-leave-it ” bargaining 
attitude with its own farmers. 


Within the framework of the price increases, the 
Government has offered a special incentive to meat 
production. But here again its policy is vitiated by a 
too tender regard for established farming interests. It 
is well known that the profitability, quick return and 
convenience of milk production act as a deterrent to the 
production of more meat ; also, the public is now con- 
suming all the milk it can afford at prices that are already 
very heavily subsidised. Despite these obvious con- 
siderations, tee Government has raised the farmers’ price 
for milk by almost 5 per cent, and is also offering favour- 
able prices for fat cows. Dairy farmers have protested 
that even so their increased costs will not be fully 
covered. But are consumers never to have first con- 
sideration ? They are unlikely to be willing to pay 
another £104 million a year in milk bills (so that this 
sum will presumably have to be added on to the £103 
million or so already spent on milk subsidies and welfare 
schemes). The increase in liquid milk consumption is a 
great nutritional achievement, but it has been bought 
at a high price. The Government has become much 
more anxious to safeguard the prosperity of milk pro- 
ducers (who are now responsible for a third of the value 
of British agricultural output) than it is to give con- 
sumers a wider choice of foods than they are prepared 
to pay for. 


A critical question about the effect of the price review 
has still to be answered. Where will the extra £43 
million a year to pay the farmers be found? The 
obvious and only sensible answer is to find it by raising 
prices to consumers. But within a fixed subsidy 
bill of £410 million, the Ministry of Food has ample 
scope for manceuvre as between different foodstuffs. 
The higher cost of, say, home-produced beef could, for 
instance, be masked by raising the retail price of butter 
or bread or margarine. The Ministry of Food will no 
doubt perform such juggling with the individual subsi- 
dies in order to make the rise in the cost of living index 
as small as possible. 


This may, from the Government’s point of view, be a 
convenient way of mitigating the immediate blow of the 
price increases. What matters in the long run, however 
is that the Government has failed to seize this year’s 
opportunity to open a new chapter in agricultural policy. 
It should have made the end of the expansion programme 
the occasion for preventing a further increase in the total 
purchase price of home-grown food and for redistri- 
buting the resources of British agriculture along the lines 
indicated by consumer’s demand. It has tackled neither 
objective effectively. Instead, the Minister of Agricul- 
ture has taken another turn on the agricultural merry-go- 
round, in which rising costs and rising prices chase each 
other in annual cycle around the fixed point of “ safe- 
guarding ” both the level and the distribution of farm 
incomes, 
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NOTES OF 


Peace at Westminster 


The House of Commons has calmed down remarkably 
this week. The chief reason may well be simply the ten 
days’ rest that members got over Easter. The edge of Tory 
enthusiasm may also have been a little blunted by the 
evidence of the latest Gallup Poll that the Conservatives have 
recently lost rather than gained ground in relation to Labour. 
As, however, the poll was conducted between March 13th 
and March 20th, and measures the change of opinion since 
the middle of February, it cannot be taken to express a 
public verdict on the tactics of harrying the Government in 
Parliament. The more important factor is that this week 
both sides have had an obvious interest in saving their shot 
for the battle of the Budget—of which the increase in Post 
Office charges announced on Wednesday was regarded as a 
foretaste. 


Whatever the cause, amiability has been the general rule 
on both front benches, and the brisk correspondence flowing 
between Mr Ede and Mr Churchill has cleared the way for 
discussions about late night procedure. As The Economist 
went to press it appeared probable that Mr Wilson would 
next week resume his suspended negotiations about price 
increases, and as a result talks between the three parties in 
the Commons would also begin. Meanwhile, four Prayers 
were disposed of in an hour and three-quarters on Tuesday 
evening after a debate which showed some signs of being 
concerned at least as much with the contents of the regula- 
tions as with the chances of keeping Ministers out of bed. 
What will happen when the Budget provides more solid 
ground for controversy is, however, another matter. 


x x x 


Political Tipsters 


Even the Prime Minister’s habitual calmness is not 
altogether proof against the political tension of recent 
weeks. His broadcast last Saturday contained a few effective 
thrusts at the Opposition. But, in its attack on Mr Churchill, 
it fell short of the dignity that is one of Mr Attlee’s political 
as well as personal assets; and, in its emphasis on the 
unremarkable theme that things have changed in the past 
130 years, it was uncommonly remote from current 
controversy. 


The broadcast also made it plain that what really worries 
the Labour party is not the Opposition but the public 
opinion poll. In his evident discomfort at their evidence 
Mr Attlee put the polls on a level with the students of 
racing form. The analogy is patently false, but if it were 
sound it would still provide no basis for the sententious 
conclusion that 

I do not think a Prime Minister should be influenced by 

political tipsters. 

Every reasonable politician always has taken, and always 
will take, account of the best evidence about public opinion 
that he can get. It is his business. The importance of the 
polls is simply that they have given rather accurate evidence. 
In the past the practical politician could not neglect, and no 
sensible democratic theory asked him to neglect, the erratic 
(and often misleading) straws provided by by-elections. 


The public opinion poll tests the general verdict for or 
against the Government regularly and much more accurately, 
but it is a new tool for an old job and not a repugnant and 
ridiculous monster which in some strange way will run the 
country if it is allowed to have any influence at all. No one 
suggests that Mr Attlee ought automatically to hold a 
general election because the polls show a majority for the 
Conservatives. The argument is that—for a variety of 
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reasons, but chiefly because the country’s verdict in jts 
favour thirteen months ago was so narrow—Labour now 
has too little authority to govern well in the present Parlia- 
ment. The polls provide merely part of the evidence for 
that judgment, and abuse of them can hardly do anything 
but confirm it. . 

® * * 


Professional Freedom 


Durham County Council has to admit defeat. The 
teachers’ decision to strike crystallised their resistance to its 
attempt to enforce the closed shop. The decision also gave 
the Minister of Education the necessary grounds for direct 
intervention in the dispute. On Monday the six teachers’ 
unions called upon the teachers in two of the county’s divi- 
sional areas to hand in notices to end their engagements. On 
Tuesday the Minister sent a directive to the county council 
instructing it to reverse its closed shop policy on the grounds 
that to insist on trade union membership would result in a 
breakdown of local education. 


This is a victory for firmness. The 1944 Education Act 
gives the Minister wide powers: under it he has authority to 
“* give such directives . . . as appear to him to be expedient ” 
if he is satisfied that a local education authority has acted 
unreasonably in the exercise of its powers and duties under 
the Act. If the authority were to refuse to obey the Minister’s 
directive it would be breaking the law. More important still, 
the Minister can withdraw his Exchequer grant, which covers 
about 60 per cent of local education expenditure. This is a 
sanction which brooks no argument. 


This is also the first time that teachers have carried the 
threat to strike so far. With the backing of the Minister 
it is extremely powerful, and should be repeated only in 
issues raising the highest principles. Both teachers and 
Minister must have been encouraged by the strong 
line taken at the annual conference of the National Union 
of Teachers, which immediately preceded their action. 
Political and professional freedom was the chief subject 
of debate at the conference, and the county councils, 
both of Durham and Middlesex, were roundly con- 
demned—the one for its attitude towards the closed shop 
and the other for its decision not to appoint Communists as 
head teachers. Whatever may be said on a conference plat- 
form, teachers themselves have not reacted similarly on the 
two issues. The closed shop has been resisted by every 
possible means. Middlesex County Council’s decision not 
to appoint as heads of schools teachers who are members 
of the Communist party or closely associated with it 1s 
working smoothly, in spite of an initial protest by the National 
Union of Teachers. Candidates are signing the necessary 
declaration of non-association and no troubles have arisen. It 
is possible that Middlesex teachers may take some action as 
a result of the resolution passed at the conference. More 
probably they appreciate more clearly than their union leaders 
the risks of putting Communists into positions of authority 
in the schools. 

* * * 


The Americans and Persia 


Mr Morrison and senior Foreign Office officials have 
spent two days in intensive but inconclusive discussion on 
troleum problems with Mr McGhee, the a7 fasten 
ret of State, who has just returned from Persia and the 
Middle . The Foreign fear 


was anxious to learn the 
latest American views on the j 


tegic dangers which may 
ritish interests. These 


arise from def neglecting—B 
conferences form S important prelude to petroleum talks 
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hich are to take place next week in Washington. A delega- 
ion of officials and oil experts has already left London, 
briefed to discuss Anglo-American policy in the Middle East 
in the hope of reaching an unofficial agreement on the general 
lines of action to be taken in Persia. The delegation will 
consider with Mr McGhee the economic consequences of any 
new deal likely to be negotiated between Teheran and 
London. No attempt is being made, on either side of the 
Atlantic, to minimise the gravity or urgency of the situation. 
But full measures to maintain the stability of the area have 
yet to be finally decided. Meanwhile, the Persians have 
privately invited American experts and technicians’ to advise 
and assist in the process of “ nationalisation ”»—a move which 
is, to say the least, premature. 


* & ® 


Teheran and Treaty Rights 


Any attempt that the Russians might make to interfere 
in Persia as a result of action by the Nationalists or Tudeh 
(Communist) Party would be made under a cloak of legality. 
What then are Persia’s Treaty commitments with the two 
great powers ? . 


The Persians are free of any treaty obligations with Britain 
and America outside the United Nations Charter. The 
Soviet Union, however, considers the Soviet-Persian Treaty 
of 1921 still binding. This was made clear on January 31, 
1948, when a Note was handed to the Persian Government 
accusing the latter of “lending itself to alleged American 
plans for converting Persia into a military-strategic base.” It 
demanded that the Persian Government should take imme- 
diate steps “to eliminate the existing abnormal situation ” 
which it considered incompatible with the state of good 
neighbourly relations outlined in the Treaty of 1921. 


The Note referred to article five which prohibits the 
presence of “ organisations,” “troops” or “ armies ” whose 
object is to engage in acts of hostility against the Soviet 
Union and article six which states that if a third party should 
use Persian territory as a base of operations against it, and 


if the Persian Government should not be able to put a stop 
to such a menace, after having once been called upon to do 
so by the USSR, the USSR shall have the right to advance 
its troops into the Persian interior for the purpose of carrying 
out the military operations necessary for its defence. 


In the exchange of Notes with the Soviet Union in 
December, 1921, the Persian Government, after seeking 
clarification of these two articles, was informed that they 
were intended to apply only to cases of a “ considerable 
armed attack” by those foreign powers who are in a position 
to assist the enemies of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Repub- 
lics and make Persia a base for counter-revolutionary forces. 
In other words the treaty was directed against the White 


Russians of thirty years ago. But it is being kept alive for 
contemporary use. 


Persia is also a signatory of the Saadabad Pact of July, 
1937, which is a treaty of non-aggression between the 
Moslem states of Turkey, Iraq, Persia and Afghanistan. 
Recently this agreement has received but scant attention 
though it provides through Iraq a contact between member 
states of the Arab League and the non-Arab Moslem States. 
The Anglo-Russian-Persian Agreement of 1942 which made 
the necessary arrangements for the wartime occupation and 
administration of Persia terminated automatically when 
foreign forces evacuated the country after the war. 


x * * 


Europe’s Two Tasks 


Mr Foster, head of the Marshall Plan organisation in 
the United States, has been telling Europeans much the same 
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optimistic story that the American public has lately been 
hearing from the men who run its mobilisation effort. What 
Mr Foster said to Europe this week was, in effect, “ You can 
carry a heavy defence burden and at the same time maintain 
or even raise your standards of living. Europe can have 
guns and more butter.” 


Theoretically the six-point programme which Mr Foster 
advanced would do much to achieve this goal. Western 
Europe, he suggested, should create a mass market and 
adopt mass production techniques. Restrictive practices 
should be eliminated. With the savings thus made, European 
industry could afford both to reduce the price of goods to 
the consumer and to raise wages. Managers and workers 
should be trained in methods which will bring greater 
efficiency and the programme of American technical assist- 
ance must be expanded. All of these measures will have to 
be accompanied by “ vigorous” fiscal policies on the part 
of European governments. 


If Western Europe is not again bombarded, overrun and 
exploited by alien forces, Mr Foster may well prove right 
and European industry may emerge in many ways strength- 
ened by rearmament—just as American productive capacity 
was greatly expanded by the vast effort of the last war. 
There is, however, one important proviso which is missing 
from Mr Foster’s statement. The shortage and the rising 
prices of raw materials threaten not only rearmament pro- 
grammes but also the living standards of the ordinary con- 
sumer. Until some equitable plan is devised for sharing raw 
materials and until concerted action is taken to expand their 
supply to all members of the non-Communist world, talk of 
higher living standards will only raise false hopes. It may 
even, in the long run, deepen the “ pessimism, doubt and 
neutralism ” which Mr Foster seeks to ward off, and to which 
General Eisenhower, too, has referred. 


* * * 


Politics in the Survey 


The fifth of the Government’s annual Economic 
Survey provides about the way in which Whitehall is looking 
to announce than any of its predecessors. The outlines of 
economic policy for 1951 were given in the defence pro- 
gramme. What is new in ithe Survey is the working out of 
some of their implications ; and the things that matter most 
in this respect are not the figures—which are of necessity 
more than usually tentative—ibut the evidence that the 
Survey provides about the way in which Whitehall is | ooking 
at the details of policy. 


This evidence is moderately encouraging. The tone of 
the Survey is generally frank and firm, particularly in its 
insistence that prices have got to rise—which is obvious 
economics but still rather dangerous politics. It is this 
general sobriety that makes the occasional political intru- 
sions stand out so clearly. Recent history is treated with a 
remarkable smugness, apparently intended to suggest that 
everything would be wonderful if only the Russians were less 
difficult. At some points, indeed, the authors look back to 
the middle of 1950 almost as a new (but already remote) 
Golden Age. It is certainly not objective economics to 
suggest that, because production has increased in the past 
two years, the rise would remain as rapid as ever if only 
“we were assured ... of adequate material supplies from 
overseas.” Again, it is a little difficult to know what the 
Survey is supposed to convey to the inexpert reader by the 
statement that the shortage of sulphur “stems from” 
controls imposed by the United States (though “ designed,” 
it is added, “ to safeguard its diminishing reserves ”). 


There should surely be no place in the Survey for a cheap 
sneer to the effect that rearmament in the thirties was paid 
for “ by reducing previous waste.” At one point, distortion 
of fact goes beyond the ordinary gloss over mistakes of past 
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policy: British stocks of food and raw materials are said to 
have fallen in 1950 “ because world scarcities developed.” 
Had the dollar import cuts, whose continued necessity Mr 
Gaitskell was defending late in the year, nothing to do with 
it ? 

Such ‘blemishes are, however, few: in general the 
Survey’s factual analysis is clear and sensible. But no one 
could claim that it offers anything in the nature of a plan. 
The extreme of ineffectiveness in government by exhortation 
is surely reached in the declaration that “ While some adjust- 
ments to wages have been necessary and some are still taking 
place, there should be no unreasonable increases in wages, 
salaries or profits.” 


” * * 


Festival Extravagance 


Mr Stokes, the Minister of Works, has only recently 
taken over responsibility for the Festival of Britain from 
Mr Morrison. Perhaps if he had been in charge from the 
beginning his business sense would have prevented Festival 
Gardens, Ltd., which is organising the pleasure gardens and 
fun fair in Battersea Park, from getting into financial diffi- 
culties. As it is, it looks as if one more example will be 
added to the list of Government failures in commercial enter- 
prise. Mr Stokes said this week that an independent inquiry 
will take place to find out why the company needs an 
additional loan of £1,000,000 to carry out its task. Until 
this inquiry is completed, blame must be withheld. But the 
Government cannot get away with Mr Morrison’s state- 
ment, made on March roth, that the main reasons for the 
additional loan are bad weather, labour troubles and the 
“worldwide forcing up of prices.” As recently as last 
December it was thought that the financial commitments of 
Festival Gardens would not exceed £1,500,000. On March 
6th Mr Morrison gave a warning that its expenditure would 
be higher than this, but he thought that it would not amount 
to more than {£1,625,000—which, assuming that the fair 
was open for six months in 1951, would leave a deficit on 
this part of the Festival of £572,000. A fortnight later he 
had to revise this estimate of the loss by a million pounds. 


It would have needed only ordinary prudence to recognise 
the red light long before this, and to re-examine thoroughly 
,the original estimates of costs. But a Government- 
“Sponsored concern appears always to think that the essential 
thing is to push blindly on towards its target—whether that 
target is groundnuts, eggs or see-saws—tegardless of costs 
because the taxpayer can always be relied on to foot the bill. 
And if the taxpayer demurs, there is always the argument 
that more money would be lost in abandoning the project 
than in completing it at the extra cost, 


* 


One sidelight on the Festival’s finances deserves notice. 
The taxpayer will have to bear any loss that is incurred. 
Nevertheless, private concerns that decorate their buildings 
are informed—to quote the words of one chamber of com- 
merce—that “the cost of such decorations is permitted as 
deductible expense by the income tax authorities.” 


* * * 


Refurbishing the Blunderbuss 


Advocates of the capital levy are so frequently addicted 
to emotional nonsense, so usually illiterate in the very 
elements of economics, that it is a genuine relief to find the 
case stated in reasonable and realistic terms. In a recent 
pamphlet* Mr Roy. Jenkins makes as good a case as can 


* Fair Shares for the Rich. Roy Jenkins, MP. Tribu 
Publications, Ltd. 16 pp. 6d. a nS , " 
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possibly be made. The » in his view, is not primar; 
desirable as a means of on the burden of the natime 
debt, still less as. a way of dipping ito private capital to 
meet current national ¢: ture, which would Clearly be 
inflationary and impr - Its merits lie elsewhere. Jy 
the short run it is the only way of preventing the large 
property-owner from supplementing, by prc ively using 
up his capital, the consumption possible on his post-tax 
income—and so both frustrating the national plan which sets 
a limit to consumption for the benefit of investment and 
defence and increasing the burden on the non-pro 
holder. In the long run, Mr Jenkins argues, it is the indis- 
pensable means to the establishment of an economically just 
classless society. 


About the long-run effect one may well feel some 
scepticism. Those-rich men who are consuming their Capital 
will, on Mr Jenkins’s own showing, run down their fortunes 
in any case. Moreover, a once-for-all levy (and Mr Jenkins 
is very firm that it should be once-for-all) would do nothing 
to prevent the rebuilding of fortunes by those means which 
escape the tax-collector’s net. Mr Jenkins regards an 
adequately redistributive capital gains tax as impracticable. 

But the crux of the argument turns on the short-term 
effect: the merits of the levy as the only remaining way 
of cutting present consumption by the rich. Mr Jenkins’s 
case would have been stronger had he given some estimate 
of the amount of dissaving that would be prevented by 
the levy, and thus given a quantitative weight to the economic 
gain which he expects. The arguments by which he seeks 
to minimise the importance of the ensuing dislocation of 
market values are distinctly unconvincing ; and his prefer- 
ence for payment in “a wide range of assets ” to be held by 
the Government “ for the income they produce ” opens up a 
prospect—appealing to him—of a virtual extension of 
nationalisation regardless of the suitability of the enterprises 
concerned for public control in any form. For all its merits, 
his pamphlet leaves untouched the conclusion reached by 
his fellow-Socialist Mr Cooper-Willis (in the Fabian 
pamphlet “ Towards Equality ”) that the levy is a “ blunder- 
buss,” uncertain in aim, destructive out of all proportion to 
its positive achievements, and likely to recoil uncomfortably 
upon those who use it. 


* x * 


Heads Roll in China 


Many months ago, when the clemency and moderation 
of the conquering Chinese Communists were winning for 
them golden opinions among the more foolish of both 
Chinese and foreign residents, a saying gained currency 
among the more wary: “ First heads will be nodded, then 
they will be shaken, and then they will be chopped off. 
Time has now brought fulfilment of this prediction which 
might, indeed, ‘have been made in other words by anyone 
familiar with Communist political technique. Terror 1s an 
essential part of it, but not at the beginning, especially when 
“ Popular Front ” tactics are used to obtain power. Nowhere 
sceaumenes made their front aes = eens 

ave been all things to all men, so that in rst stage 
of their rule hardly anyone except the “Four Families 
was excluded from their benevolence. But this political 
honeymoon could not last, and the steel-hardened cadres 
round Mr Mao did not expect it to ; while their popularity 
waned, and the revolutionary wave began to ebb, they were 
building up a nation-wide secret police organisation for the 
day of liquidation. 

The decree which assigned the death penalty to a wide and 
vaguely defined range of offences was promulgated on 
February 21st; since then the Peking Government and its 
publicity organs have been making no secret of the numerous 
exemplary executions which have been taking place. Miss 
Shen, a steel-hardened cadre who is President of the Supreme 
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“Monarch 


LONDON-NEW YORK DIRECT— OVERNIGHT! 


ANDING VALUE 


oh 


Five flights weekly — Daily flights from Ist May 


Sor It’s the last word in luxury air travel ! 


* Double-decked Stratocruiser Speedbirds, 
* Luxurious lower-deck lounge. 


* Cocktails, severi-course dinner with wine 
or champagne, then liqueurs . . . all 
complimentary. 


* Full-size private berth only £8.19.0 extra, 


* “Speedbird Overnight Bag” for every 
passenger. An “‘ Elizabeth Arden Beauty 
Kit ” for each lady. 


* Yet, you pay no surcharge to travel on 
The Monarch. 





Consult your Travel Agent or B.O.A.C.: Airways 
Terminal, Victoria, S:W.1. (VICtoria 2323) or 
Regent St., W.t. (MAY fair 6611). 


B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU > 
FLY sairisa §=6bY B-0-A-( 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


zo LINCOLN’S INN HIFLDS, LONDON, W.C.2 
















BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 





The influence of TI in light engineering is 
world wide. The 49 British TI factories 
manufacture a range of products which 

include precision steel tubes — bicycles 
and their components—aluminium sheet, 
strip, extrusions and tubes —electrical appli- 
ances and accessories —high pressure cylinders 
—cold rolled metal sections —tubular furniture— 
gland packings and paint. As direct exports, TI sent overseas 

last year goods valued at over £14,000,000. Also great 
quantities of TI products went abroad as parts of finished 
articles made by many British industries. At home and 
abroad industry in general, and millions of people, rely on TI’s 
engineering skill, sound craftsmanship and long experience. 


T.1.°S 49 FACTORIES SERVE THE woRLD 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED e THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2.¢ (TRAFALGAR 5633) ® 
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CONTROL OF 
DEFENCE 


§ beac: is much muddle and misunderstanding in the 
discussions of the appointment of an American 
admiral as Supreme Commander in the North Atlantic. 
What should be pointed out is that neither this nor the 
exactly similar appointment of General Eisenhower in the 
West gives to the United States control over the other 
eleven Powers who are joined in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation with her. Amy idea that America 
will have u bigger share than others in sea, air or land 
decisions can be dismissed. There is no comparison 
between Atlantic Treaty control arrangements and those 
in Korea. 

The Supreme Commanders are in fact not supreme. 
Then who is boss ? The answer is that the Governments 
of the twelve nations boss the show through the Atlantic 
Council. They boss their Defence Ministers, who con- 
sult together as the Committee of Defence Ministers. 

The Committee of Defence Ministers bosses the 
Military Committee, which consists of the chiefs of staff 
of the twelve nations. The Military Committee bosses 
its offshoot, the Standing Group, which is established in 
Washington and consists of three men—a Briton, an 
American and a Frenchman. The Standing Group in its 
turn bosses the Supreme Commanders. The chain of 
control is thus : 

Governments of twelve nations 
Atlantic Council 
Defence Ministers’ Committee 
Military Committee 
Standing Group 
Supreme Commanders 

The Atlantic Treaty control is too complicated and 
ought to be streamlined, but there 1s no question whatever 
that Britain has full say in anything that is done. The 
rights of all nations are safe-guarded ; it is for them to 
act for the good of the team. 

That does not alter the fact that national pride is 
involved in the choice of operational commanders, and is 
of real importance. If command in the air under 
Eisenhower and in the Mediterranean fall to Britain, we 
should have small reason to be dissatisfied. 





Reprinted from _ the 
editorial column of the 
Daily Mirror of March 
20. The Daily Mirror’s 
net sale—over four and 
a half million—exceeds 
that of any other daily 
newspaper in the world. 
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HAWKHURST, Keat. COLLINGWOOD 
HOUSE HOTEL, In this historic and lovely 


will be y 
write: N. Allan-Smith. Tel. : 


HYTHE, Kent. HOTEL IMPERIAL. Holiday 
this year on the Kentish Coast, at this mag- 
nificently equipped hotel facing the sea. 56 
acres garden, private Golf Course. A large num- 
ber of rooms with private bath ; some private 
suites. Fine Ballroom and Cocktail Lounge. 
AA. RAO. Tel: 67441. 


JERSEY, C.1. ST. BRELADE'S BAY HOTEL, 

(ist Register.) 1) bre! flight from London. 

Flowers, sunshine and! an equable climate. 
y 


pleasure from K. H. Colley. Tel. : 
TORS HOTEL. “ Stands by 


recreational i-seeing attractions of 
North Devon. Write for Brochure ©. Tel. : 
Lynton 3236. 


MINEHEAD, NORTHFIELD. 
Situated im 3 acres of grounds, aims at high 
standards of catering and comfort AT ANY 
TIME OF THE YEAR, Convalescence ? 
A Honeymoon? Or just in holiday mood ? 
ee ee ee 


NEWQUAY, Cornwall. HEADLAND HOTEL, 
Re-opens April 25th. Billiards, ridge, 
Dancing, Tennis, Surfing, magnificent sands. 
18-hole Gelf Course adjoining. Good foed, 
well-stocked cellars, attractive Cocktail Bar and 
Sua Every room with a sea view. 
(Private bathrooms available). Early boeking 
advisable. Write W. Polglaze. Tel.: 2211. 
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RAVENSCAR, 
Scarborough. 
RAVEN HALL HOTEL 


A completely self-contained, fully licensed 
holiday botel. Heated sea-water Bathing Pool, 
9-hole Golf Course, Putting, Hard Tennis 
Bowls, Billiards, Dancing (Orchestra)—all free 
to residents. Riding available. Fully inclusive 


: — 35)- to 47/6 per day. Tel.: Cloughton 


SCARBOROUGH, 
ROYAL HOTEL 


Comfortable, Civilised, Stimulating. 
For all that it offers, the value is extraordinary 
Terms 29/- to 39/- per day. 
Managing Director, T. Laughton. 


TORQUAY’S 
GRAND HOTEL 


Grand in name, grand in position, grand in 
everything it offers. 


With a view to a grand family holiday thie year, 
write EB. Paul for detailed brochure. Tel: 2244. 
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Tradition 





When in 1485, King Richard the Third cried:— 
“A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse” ! 
a Catesby was there to serve his need. 


Successive Generations of the House of Catesby 
offer the same tradition of service to the Leaders 
of Commerce and Industry of to-day in Catesbys 
Office Furnishing —for a complete new office or 
a single item we invite your enquiry to our 


Director of Contracts. 


Your enquiries for floor-coverings, and for any assistance are 
cordially invited. 


CATE 


SBYS 


LIMITED 


64/67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON, W.1 


Our only address. Telephone: Museum 7777 
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rt, has rebuked local judicial authorities for excessive 
mee towards counter-revolutionaries and has demanded 
retrials in some cases. The good work is now apparently 
proceeding briskly in all parts of China. In Kunming 31 
persons described as “Jocal despots, special agents and 
bandits” were executed in two batches ; in Taichow eight 
members of the “ Peasant Self-defence Army ” were shot for 
“plotting rebellion, spreading rumours and undermining 
the ‘Resist America, Aid Korea,’ movement - ; in Tiehling 
and Suichung twelve leaders of “ reactionary religious sects : 
have been executed for subversive activity. 


It may be argued that these measures are Consequences of 
the Korean war and of the Communists’ fear of foreign inter- 
vention in support of counter-revolution. It must be pointed 
out, however, that the Korean war is being fought entirely 
outside China, that no part of Chinese territory is under 
attack, and that the only effect of American “ aggression ” in 
Formosa on the mainland of China has been to put a stop to 
the Nationalist bombing of coastal cities. No large rebel 
army is at present in the field against the Peking Government 
within continental China. When Danton and Robespierre 
organised terror in Paris, or when the Russian Bolsheviks 
did the same in 1918-20, they had at least the excuse that 
large areas of the national territory were in the hands of 
counter-revolutionary and hostile foreign forces. The Chinese 
Communists cannot claim any such degree of justification. 
If, nevertheless, it is held that the current ferocity is an 
unpremeditated effect of alarm and panic, then the growth of 
discontent against the regime must be far more serious 
than has hitherto been supposed. 


* *® * 


The Japanese as Trade Rivals 


The prospect of a peace treaty with Japan does nothing 
to quieten the nerves of British business men who fear 
increased competition in overseas markets. For, whatever 
the immediate political and military effects of removing allied 
occupation, it can hardly fail to put the Japanese in a stronger 
position to try to expand their foreign trade. At the moment, 
however, in spite of last year’s sharp improvement on 1949, 
Japan’s foreign trade position is neither healthy nor, as yet, 
a serious menace to competitors. The small surplus of 
$70 million in 1950 was only achieved after $400 million of 
American aid had been received, bringing the total of direct 
American aid of this type since the war to some $1990 million. 


It is true that the Korean war has led to a flood of 
American orders in Japan ; but this sudden boom has a 
hollow ring, and beneath it lie several reasons for long-term 
Japanese anxiety. At home inflation is once more rampant, 
and some Japanese exporters are actually losing foreign 
business because their ax are not competitive—compared, 
for instance, with Italian textile exports to Africa. Nor, 
even now, has the index of industrial production yet risen 
above 65 per cent of 1937. 


What worries British industrialists is the future pattern 
of Japan’s overseas trade. There the prospect is less 
promising. Before the war Japan imported virtually all its 
taw materials from Manchuria, Korea, China and Formosa. 
They were largely pee for with direct manufactured exports, 
with dollars earned in America, and with the sale of textiles 
and consumer goods to South-east Asia. Nowadays, Japan 
is desperately short of raw materials owing to the great 
reduction in trade with China. And so long as this situation 
continues, Tokio is bound to seek new sources of raw 
materials by making a determined effort to open up new 
markets and expand old ones. In spite of all its difficulties, 
Japan re-established itself last year as the world’s leading 
textile exporter ; cotton cloth shipments, for instance, rose 
to a round 1,000 million yards. And under a three-year plan 
now being studied by the government in Tokio efforts are 
to be made to raise textile exports by 25 per cent by 1954. 
This certainly spells trouble for Lancashire, since the idea 
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is to achieve these results in order to run a sterling surplus— 
which is necessary if Japan is to pay its way without 
American aid. For the free world as a whole, however, there 
is much to be said for pouring Japanese consumer goods into 
the backward areas. New times need new methods. | If 
Britain cannot produce the goods cheaply and quickly enough 
it will be difficultr—indeed, most unwise—to attempt to stop 
the Japanese from doing so. 


* +t a 
Mechanics of the Census 


Next Sunday’s Census, the fifteenth since 1801, is 
expected to cost some {1,250,000 for Great Britain, spread 
over about five years. For the 1931 census the cost was 
£460,000, but 6d. per head of the population is still pot 
excessive. Nor indeed is the fee of £10 paid to each of the 
60,000 people—mostly civil servants, local government 
employees and school teachers—who are delivering and collect- 
ing the forms. The enumerator has had to master an elaborate 
brief. He must call until he finds people at home, for he 
himself has to fill in details of their accommodation ; and 
he must check the forms with those who have made obvious 
errors—which will be frequent, for the census form is not 
light reading. Nor does the enumerator’s work finish with 
collection. From his own records he must add up the 
numbers of men, women and children, of structurally 
separate dwellings, of rooms separately occupied or vacant. 
He must make out cards for those who live or work in 
local government areas other than the one in which they 
are “enumerated.” All this for £10 plus the liability to 
severe penalties—a fine of {10 for giving up the job in 
the middle, and two years’ imprisonment, or a fine, or both, 
for improperly disclosing information. Yet in England and 
Wales there were three times as many applications as there 
were enumerators’ jobs to fill. No doubt this reflects in - 
part a healthy desire for democratic service ; but it is also 
a mark of the poverty of the lower middle classes. 


On the basis of the enumerators’ count, preliminary popu- 
lation figures will be published within about eight weeks. 
Meanwhile the schedules will be sent to Southport where 
personal particulars become holes punched in nameless 
cards, to be sorted in a hundred ways by the machines of 
Messrs Powers-Samas, who have done this work since 1911. 
(Scotland and Northern Ireland are running their own 
censuses.) The results will come out in stages, with a 
volume for each county, followed by general volumes on 
housing, occupations, industries and so forth. Last’ will 
come a general report, reviewing and summarising earlier 
volumes. The full information eagerly awaited by planners, 
businessmen and actuaries will thus not be available for 
four or five years. Meanwhile, however, partial answers will 
be provided on the basis of a 1 per cent random sample 
from each enumerator’s returns, the results of which will 
be published within a year or so. 


* * * 


New Light on Britain 


As a “snapshot of the population” on the night of 
April 8th the Census will be larger than that of 1931, but 
here and there somewhat blurred. Population figures will 
include all foreigners in the country on that night (although 
most of the more detailed tables will exclude them), and 
will exclude British residents, including servicemen, who 
are abroad. Housing statistics will remain ambiguous about 
what constitutes a structurally separate dwelling. The 
enumerator is told that a structural subdivision is “a portion 
of a house or building which has been structurally designed 
or adapted as a self-contained unit. Its distinctive feature is 
that it has a separate front door of its own apart from the 
street door.” Must it also have the “ usual offices ” behind its 
front door? If it has all modern conveniences to itself 
but no front door, does it rank as shared accommodation 
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while a hovel standing in isolation is recorded as a separate 
dwelling ? 


Also blurring the deficiency of houses in relation to the 
number of families is the definition of a household, the 
criterion of which is that the people eat together. Thus a 
couple living with their parents for want of other accom- 
modation would not be regarded as “ doubling up.” In the 
sample, however, an attempt will probably be made, by 
inference from the data on relationship, to sort out real 
families from miscellaneous households ; and the informa- 
tion on the possession of piped water, stove, sink, we and 
bath. and whether these are shared, will be important. The 
opportunity to find out how many dwellings are owned 
and how many rented has been missed. 


The new questions, on education will permit interesting 
cross-tabulation between the length of people’s education 
and their present occupations. It is a pity that this inquiry 
could not be extended to cover the type of education. Age 
is only a rough guide to this ; for example, a group com- 
pleting full-time education at 21 could include the shorthand- 
typist, the technical diplomate and the university graduate. 
It was felt, however, that it would be too much to expect 
people to classify their own education. 


Another new feature of the census is that it will provide 
facts about travel to work. There will be no measurement 
of distances, but the analysis will show the numbers of 
people who cross a local government boundary to go to 
work and specific results such as the number who live in 
Brighton and work in London, or who work in London 
and live outside it. 


* * * 


Mr Shaw’s Newspeak 


It is often regrettable when the benevolent intentions 
of a testator are frustrated by death duties. The financial 
crippling of Mr Bernard Shaw’s posthumous propaganda 
campaign for a new English alphabet is, however, a matter 
for general rejoicing. Were it to result, in fact, in the intro- 
duction of the forty-letter alphabet and the phonetic spelling 
which this would make possible, certain advantages might 
indeed accrue. Typists and scribes might save time ; teachers 
and schoolchildren might save effort ; and a major obstacle 
to the use of English as the universal world language might 
be removed. The savings in time and effort would, it is 
true, require a very large initial investment in both, and the 
unpredictable idiomatic English use of prepositions might 
still disqualify English as an acceptable lingua franca. But 
the case against the Shavian alphabet does not rest on second 
thoughts about the magnitude of the gains which it would 
bring. 

Even its disastrous effect in blurring the structure, and 
obliterating the historical overtones of the language is a 
comparatively minor disadvantage. The really appalling 
implication of the Shavian alphabet is that it would relegate 
our whole written heritage to an inaccessibility as absolute, 
for all but specially trained or exceptionally assiduous ex- 
plorers, as that dividing the modern reader from Chaucer 
and his predecessors. Of course transliterated reprints would 
rescue the classics. But contact with the mind, the feelings, 
the ways, the characteristic savour of the past down to the 
year of adoption would be strictly rationed. Over the great 
domain of English letters a few trunk roads would remain 
open—which roads, Authority and the future economics of 
book production would settle between them ; the rest would 
revert, so far as future generations are concerned, to almost 
impenetrable jungle. And along with literature proper would 
go all the factual records now open to the casual reader, the 
newspaper and periodical files, the private letters and diaries, 
the whole complex miscellany which links the generations ; 
a clean sweep, only less effective than Mr George Orwell’s 
“ Newspeak,” and as unmistakably useful to future tyrants 
concerned to mould men’s minds to their own use. 
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Here, rather than in any saving of typists’ time, can ke 
found the only sufficient motive for the Shavian alphabet 
Were it really desired to save time at the expense of a mere 
aesthetic predilection, a more promising line of inquiry 
could be directed to the discovery of a reliable and harmiess 
depilatory which, used on the heads of both sexes, would 
produce a permanent, hygienic and enormously time-savin 
baldness. Distasteful as this prospect might appear, it would 
at least affect only the outside, and not the inside, of the 
human head. 


* * * 


Investment in the Schuman Plan 


As realisation dawns that the Schuman Plan may become 
a real and permanent institution, many economists and busi- 
nessmen in this country have begun to take a closer look. 
Much of their inquisitiveness is directed at the investment 
policy which will prevail under such a regime. Any project 
concerned with the efficient operation of the west European 
coal and steel industries must make provision for new invest- 
ment, indicating how fresh capital will be raised and what 
considerations will govern its allocation. 


The previous postwar attempt to co-ordinate European 
heavy industry was made by the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation (OEEC), whose efforts came to very 
little. Its failure sprang in part from the fact that OEEC was 
merely a collection of sovereign national delegations 
assembled to guide the spending policy of an external bene- 
factor ; its advice, therefore, often tended to be the outcome 
of horse-trading between the delegations, and where this was 
not the case American funds were frequently applied to those 
programmes that seemed more important to the ECA 
authorities. 


In its present form the draft treaty of the plan is not very 
explicit on the subject of investment. Article 54 declares 


Obstructives in Parliament 


Everything in nature has its uses, even the obstinate 
adherence of the obstructives to old errors and old abuses. 
In the flight of the ball, the gravity that in the end brings 
it to the earth plays just as important a part as the 
explosion which gives it impetus. So in the moral world, 
the explosive passions of youth that hurry forward society 
are neither more nor less important than the mature 
reflections of age which hold it back. We are quite 
ready, on these principles, to acknowledge that the 
obstructives were only performing their allotted part in 
the great system of society when they resisted, on Thurs- 
day evening, Lord John Russell’s motion for the House 
of Commons to go into a committee to consider the dis- 
abilities of the Jews. At the same time, their opponents 
only did their duty in carrying the motion by a majority 
of 68, in a House of 264 members. . . . Though we admit 
that the obstructives only perform a duty, we can but 
admire their courage and devotedness. Successive defeats 
never dishearten them. They stick to their object with 
the pertinacity of instinct, and hold fast while there 1s 
any hope to hold by. Experience never alters their views. 
As their predecessors were defeated in opposing the 
Dissenters, the Catholics, reform of Parliament, extend- 
ing the freedom of the Press, so they are defeated in 
giving freedom to trade and equal rights to the Jews. So 
they will, of course, on all such questions be in the end 
always defeated. They will nevertheless continue to resist, 
as they always have resisted. To war against progress 1s 
their ordained vocation, and society would lose one of the 
elements of its perfection were they as yet to drop aside. 


The Economist 


April 5, 18¢1 
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hat the High Authority may help to carry out investment 
at ee by granting loans to individual enterprises 
or by giving its guarantee to loans that they may obtain 
elsewhere. Again, in order “to encourage a co-ordinated 
development of investment” the High Authority may call 
on all firms to submit their investment programmes before 
proceeding with them. On receiving these programmes, it 
will not only judge them but will pass on its opinions both to 
governments and to the public at large. Where any new 
investment runs counter to the non~discriminatory aims of 
the plan, the High Authority can forbid the use of any but 
the firm’s own funds. 


There is nothing in the draft treaty to prevent an undertak- 
ing from devoting as much of its own resources as it wishes 
either to economic or uneconomic investment. This latitude, 
however, may well be illusory. In the next few years any 
sizable investment in any branch of the European coal or 
steel industries is likely to require the flotation of public loans 
or large-scale American assistance. And it is possible that 
the investors, whether European or American, will come to 
regard the High Authority’s stamp of approval as an essential 
item in any prospectus. Thus, if the High Authority makes 
the most of the opportunities written into the draft, it may 
well plan and direct the greater part of all new investment ; 
but it will only acquire this role if it is manned by people of 
the highest calibre. 


* * * 


New Freedom for German Industry 


The western Governments have never followed a 
sensible, clear-cut policy towards Germany; and as soon as 
the Germans realised that they were a key factor in the 
quarrel between east and west, it became virtually impossible 
to do so. The long-delayed decision on April 4th to relax 
restrictions on German industries—with the important 
exception of arms production—is a case in point. It comes 
too late and is too hedged about with exceptions to induce 
the Germans to do anything but ask for more. “ Where,” 
they will still demand, “ is the equality we must have as the 
price for our aid ?” At the same time, it restores formidable 
industrial might to a country which is still not firmly 
anchored in the western harbour. Nobody, and least of all 
the Germans, can assume that those restrictions which are 
still maintained will not later go the way of the rest, or that 
the methods by which they are to be enforced in the 
meantime are adequate. 


The chief cause of German disappointment lies in the 
retention of control over capacity in certain industries. 
The steel capacity of the Ruhr is still subject to the Allied 
High Commission, despite the Schuman Plan, and output 
is still limited to 11.1 million tons a year, plus whatever is 
needed for the purposes of western defence. It is small 
consolation for the Germans to hear that they could not in 
any case produce more steel, since they are bound by the 
Ruhr Authority to export so much coke. They feel that 
they should have been better rewarded for joining’ the 
Schuman Plan. Dr Schumacher, who has called for “ the 
mobilisation of -all forces against the Plan,” will doubtless 
continue his irresponsible campaign with added fire. 

There are some branches of production, notably of syn- 
thetic rubber and oil, in which manufacturers are reluctant 
to take advantage of the raising of the ban. Many works 
have turned over to a different type of output, and there is 
uncertainty whether the boom in world prices will continue 
long enough to, justify reconversion. Moreover, the Germans 
are now out-of-date in some processes of which they were 
once justly proud ; though there are instances where oppor- 
tunity is now offered for renewed production, possibly in 
Collaboration with British and American manufacturers. 
German shipbuilding, without question, will gain by 
the raising pe restrictions. Lack of capital stands in the way, 

i 
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but the past few years have shown that German enterprises 
have an astonishing way of overcoming this handicap. They 
can be trusted to make full use of their new freedom. 


* * * 


Bonn in Economic Straits 


The Council of Ministers of the OEEC will once again 
be at grips with the problem of German bankruptcy when the 
report from the managing board of the European Payments 
Union (EPU) reaches them in Paris on Friday. The 
Ministers’ immediate concern wall be not so much with 
western Germany as with the effect of the German position 
on its trading partners in Europe. The Danes, the Dutch, 
the Austrians and the Greeks—countries whose trade with 
Germany was an important part of their economies and who 
are themselves in debt to the EPU—have appealed against 
the impact of the interim measures which Bonn has had to 
take to keep itself afloat in the next two months. It makes 
no sense, they claim, for Germany to be kept swimming if 
they have to sink in the process. 


Though the German position has improved in the last six 
weeks, there is still no doubt that they will have only just 
enough money to cover their outstanding licences till June rst, 
if they do not assume any new ones. There are, therefore, 
only two ways in which the stricken countries can be relieved : 
the Germans can—at the cost of breaking industrial contracts 
—delay the incidence of payment on, or refuse to renew, 
some of the outstanding licences and thus make room fer a 
little new trade from the smaller countries ; and the bigger 
countries, Great Britain in particular, can import more of 
the goods that would normally have gone to Germany. The 
trouble here is not capacity but price. The British, for one, 
would be delighted to buy; but they claim, with some 
justification, that they cannot afford what they believe to be 
the inflated prices that Germany has been paying while it 
was building up its deficit with the EPU. 


On the trade problem, as opposed to the internal financial. 
situation, the Ministers cannot for the moment go much 
further. They cannot consider what is to happen after June 
Ist, when the Germans will begin to relax.their import 
embargo, as the Germans have not yet produced a draft 
import programme. They have already been sent off home 
by the managing board of the EPU to prepare one, but one 
of the things which has made progress so slow and cumber- 
some has been the consistent German inability to produce 
hard facts and figures—about afiything, from their raw 
materials stocks to the content of their outstanding liabilities. 


The programme is to be prepared on a commodity, not on 
a country, basis; once the Ministers have collectively 
approved it in principle, there will be a rush to drive bilateral 
bargains with the Germans. At this stage, the EPU creditors 
will have to agree to allow some measure of discrimination on 
a commodity basis. Britain is, in the meantime, awaiting the 
German reply to the offer it has made to include Germany in 
the Transferable Account area ; this, it hopes, will increase 
the inflow of sterling to Germany and thus ease its EPU 
position. The reply will come afte# a German cabinet meet- 
ing this month, and is expected to be favourable. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Post-mortem on Wheat 


Sir,—In your analysis, on March 17th, 
of the British-Canadian Wheat Agree- 
ment you drew attention to the effort 
being made by some in this country to 
insist that Britain has defaulted on the 
contract. 

Many of us do not agree with this 
view as far as its legal aspect is con- 
cerned, and which is the view the 
Canadian Government takes. Whether 
there is a moral obligation on Britain to 
pay compensation to prairie farmers is, 
however, a different matter. Certainly 
for four years the people of Britain 
secured wheat from Canada at far less 
than the world’s market price, and 
at much cheaper prices than Britain was 
purchasing wheat from the United 
States, Argentina, Australia and, it is 
said, Turkey and some other countries. 


Your article implies, I think, that 
because the sales of class II Canadian 
wheat were relatively small—amounting 
to 196 million bushels over the four years 
—perhaps all Canadian wheat could not 
have been sold at the class II price had 
there been no contract with Britain. 
Experienced merchants and students of 
marketing bere do not take this view, 
for we notice that during the same period 
close to 3 billion bushels were sold on 
the world’s markets by the United 
States, Argentina, Australia, Canada 
(class Il wheat) and from some other 
countries, and all at prices as high as, 
or higher than, class II price. During 
this time the world was badly short of 
food, to the extent that world buyers 
were eagerly purchasing Canadian rye 
at $4.83 a bushel and even Canadian 
registered seed wheat to be used not as 
seed but for making into flour and 
bread, at $6.00 a bushel. What reason, 
then, is there to suppose that an addi- 
tional 140 million bushels for each of the 
last two years of the contract would not 
have commanded the same high price as 
class II wheat sold to some 65 different 
countries ? This price can, therefore, be 
truly regarded as a world price.—Yours 
faithfully, 

H. G. L. STRANGE 

Searle Grain Company, Winnipeg 


Walter Bagehot 


Sir,—I am engaged on a biography of 
Walter Bagehot (1826-1877), the literary 
critic, economist and author of The 
English Constitution, who was also the 
second Editor of The Economist. 


If any of your readers have any unpub- 
lished letters or other material concern- 
ing him, I should be most grateful sf I 
could see them. I would, of course, take 
the greatest care of any documents 
entrusted to me.—Yours faithfully, 

ALASTAIR BUCHAN 

Elsfield Manor, Oxford 


Tobacco Supplies 


Sir—Your note of March 24th on 
“ Tobacco Supplies and Prices ” said that 
“Presumably there is nothing to prevent 
British manufacturers from buying more 
{than two-thirds of the crop] if they are 
willing to bid up prices at the auctions.” 


This is not the case. The entire 
Rhodesian crop is allocated to the various 
markets by the Tobacco Marketing 
Board, and the allocations are policed by 
the operation of strict export control. 
Thus only two-thirds of the marketed 
crop will be given export permits to 
Britain and under the agreement Britain 
could only issue import permits for this 
amount.—Yours faithfully, 

J. M. WaDSworRTH 

Southern Rhodesia 


Arabic and Persian 
Broadcasts 


Sir—In your leading article on 
“ Britain, Persia and Oil,” published on 
March 24th, you described the BBC 
services in Arabic and Persian as often 
“dull and characterless” and argued 
that they had “lost their interest and 
many of their listeners.” 


I think it is fair to assume that an 
increase in letters from listeners means 
an increase in the total number of 
listeners. The rise in the number of 
letters from Persian listeners has been 
startling ; they have increased from 400 
letters in 1948 to Over 2,000 in 1950, and 


in the first three months of thi 
already 2,500 letters have been re 
Arabic letters have been rising Steadily 
by 1,000 each year since 1946; the 
number was 6,000 in 1950 and in the 
first three months of this year they have 
been coming in at the rate of 900 a month 
or 10,000 a year. These letters from 
Persia and from the Arab world show 
that there is great interest in the trans- 
missions ; suggestions or criticisms are 
made, and there are many questions 
about life in Britain and about the inter- 
national situation. 


The news is followed closely ; Arab 
and Persian newspapers make use of the 
BBC news and many listeners check the 
news given out by their own broadcasting 
station by listening to the BBC ; this js 
especially the case in times of crises, such 
as the Arab-Israeli war or the recent 
dispute betwen the Sultan of Morocco 
and General Juin.—Yours faithfully, 


GORDON WATERFIELD, 
Head of BBC Eastern Service 
London, W.1 


[Unhappily Persians who can write, and 
especially those who are able to address an 
envelope to the BBC in Latin characters, 
are not in such need of an entertaining and 
informative mews service as the ninety per 
cent (or more) illiterates—Eprror.] 


S$ year 
ceived, 


The Defence otf Britain 


Sir,—In your article in The Econo- 
mist of March 31st you say, 

Britain is the only country in Western 
Europe which is guarded on all sides by 
the sea. Of all the Nato countries it is 
the least vulnerable. .. . 


I suggest that this country would be 
one of the most vulnerable in Western 
Europe in any future war. Any invasion 
in the future would inevitably be pre- 
ceded by a thorough softening-up pro- 
cess, a new and terrible “ Blitzkrieg.” 
We are the ideal target for that form of 
attack. We are not only “the most im- 
portant industrial target in Europe,” but 
also the most highly concentrated. Of 
all the industrial communities in Western 
Europe ours would be the easiest to 
paralyse with the new weapons.—Yours 
faithfully, RoGER Hunt 

Lincoln College, Oxford 
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Books and: Publications 
The Liberty to be Human 


Liberties of the Mind. By Charles Morgan. Macmillan, 252 pages. 12s. 6d. 


Here is something less formal than a 
book, more shapely than the usual collec- 
tion of essays ; a series of variations on 
a theme indicated by the title, all 
coloured more or less deeply by alarm 
and despondency ; all, on the other hand, 
lit by personal faith and informed by 
the highly deliberate and civilised style 
which is Mr Morgan’s trade mark. 
Liberty is endangered not merely in its 
manifestations—freedom of speech and 
assembly, freedom from arbitrary arrest, 
and the like—but in its essential source, 
the mind itself ; to the familiar condition- 
ing pressures of public opinion and 
education there is in process of being 
added something more, which Mr 
Morgan provisionally labels “switch 
control,” of which he sees evidence in 
successive Soviet trials: the technique 
of “ annihilating in a man his national 
identity and substituting for it another 
identity which shall not have the faculty 
of individually willing and choosing.” 
This technique may not yet have passed 
the laboratory stage; but everywhere 
man is being prepared to acquiesce in it. 


Prepared by whom? By a personal 
Devil using materialists as his instru- 
ments. Having reached this point a good 
many readers by no means unsympathetic 
to Mr Morgan’s outlook on life will 
feel, not like putting his book in the 
waste-paper basket—he is far too urbane 
and delightful a stylist for that—but like 
relegating his ideas at once to the realm 
of fantasy. In fact it is not necessary, 
in order to appreciate and weigh those 
ideas, to accept Mr Morgan’s Devil, any 
more than it is necessary to accept the 
view, so thoroughly disproved by the 
lives of so many agnostics, that no sense 
of, and loyalty to, eternal values is com- 
patible with a disbelief in personal 
immortality. One may refuse to follow 
Mr Morgan either in his imputation of 
motive or in his derivation of that motive 
from a diabolical source, and still share 
his alarm ; 4 plague is no less disastrous 
because it has resulted not from 


malignity but from the random migra- 
tion of rats, 


_These essays, writes Mr Morgan in 
his introduction, “ seem to have selected 
themselves and to have indicated my 
book's subject by their convergence upon 
it.” They are indeed richly various. The 
theme is stated in the first two chapters ; 
thereafter Mr Morgan wanders widely, 
discussing the Dark Ages, what makes a 
good teacher, the Lost Generation, the 
douceur de vivre, the historical imagina- 
ton as it may be applied to the present, 
romantic and classic writers, poets and 
saints—to name but a few of his topics. 
The connecting thread, however, is 
unmistakable. Always it is ¢ither the 
essence of liberty which is illustrated, or 
the essence of the threat to liberty, the 


sources of strength, or the techniques 
by which strength is sapped. 


Mr Morgan presents in some ways an 
easy target to criticism. Personal devils 
apart, he appears so self-consciously a 
Superior Person, so confidently one of 
the élite and the élus, so well aware of 
his dramatic rdle as champion of the 
Good, the True and the Beautiful against 
the materialist power-seekers and 
grubbers among statistics, so . . . One 
tails off, looking for the verbal equiva- 
lent of a ripe tomato to launch at this 
impeccability. The epithet “ Pharisee,” 
perhaps ? But the missile goes wide. 
Self-consciousness is not the same thing 
as insincerity; there is no exclusive 
virtue in that casual understatement 
which flatters the reader with an illusion 
of equality. If a tocsin can be sounded 
harmoniously, so much the better—and 
if the danger is real the tocsin should. be 
heeded. About the reality of the danger 
which Mr Morgan illustrates with such 
virtuosity there can be, unfortunately, 
no doubt at all. 


Pleasure, Profit and Pain 


The People of South Africa. By Sarah 
Gertrude Millin, Constable, 324 pages. 
20s, 


Mrs Millin is already well known as a 
novelist, and for her earlier book The 
South Africans, published in 1926. The 
present book is a revaluation which takes 
into consideration the vast postwar 
changes which have influenced the 
already complex situation: 


Here we all are, a heterogeneous 
collection of Europeans; an imported 
and established population of Indians ; 
a man- rather than a God-created nation 
of half-castes; a ghosthood of yellow 
aboriginals and a flood — a_ strong, 
spreading flood—of dark-skinned peoples. 
And, since we are not alone on the 
planet, and, so small as we are, cannot 
control our own destinies, the problem 
that chiefly concerns us is hew, being 
here together, we may live and grow with 
the least unhappiness and enmiiy. 

The approach is dispassionate: The 
six races that inhabit the Union are 
presented from their beginnings, through 
their development, to their situation in 
the interplay of political and social forces 
that make the modern South African 
scene. Boers, Englishmen, Jews, 
Indians, half-castes and Africans, each 
follows a destiny conditioned by the 
powerful thrust and riposte of tempera- 
ment and _ circumstance, and Mrs 
Millin builds them up in their hopes 
and fears, meannesses and generosities, 
cruelties, greeds and stubbornness, with 
a patient acceptance of human frailty, 
kindled at times to a wry irony but never 
to condemnation. She writes with an 


immense pity for lost ideals and false 
aspirations, and a sense of amazement 
that men should so destroy each other 
and their own inheritance—but ne 
reproach. 

Interwoven with the argument are 
vignettes of the men who influenced 
South African development. Rhodes, 
the superman “ with enough vice in him 
to keep his virtues earthbound,” creating 
and destroying with boundless arro- 
gance, but unable to live down defeat; 
resting at last beside the Kaffir warrior 
Moselikatze, in-the vast desolation of the 
Matoppo Hills, saluted, alone among 
white men, as a king by the black men 
he had won and betrayed and saved. 
Hertzog, frustrated by conflicting 
passions, but perhaps “the greatest 
Afrikaner of all times.” Hofmeyr, the 
wonder-child who died too soon and left 
Smuts unfulfilled. Smuts, the idealist, 
tilting at the windmills of party strife; 
the lost leader who forgave too soon and 
so became a prophet without honour in 
his own country while loaded with 
honours abroad. Malan, his bitterest 
opponent, who now faces the conflict 
between Asians, Africans and Europeans 
alone, with the weapon of apartheid 
which began when the first ditch was 
dug to separate the Dutch from the 
Hottentots in the seventeenth century 
and remains the compromise of reason 
against feeling in a continent. of ‘four 
million whites and a hundred and sixty 
million blacks. 


This is an enthralling book, sombre 
in implication, colourful in presentation, 
and those who are interested in travel, 


_ world politics and humanity will read it 


with pleasure, profit—and pain. 


Latin America 
The Economic Development of Latin 
America. By Raul Prebisch, United 
Nations Publications, 59 pages. $3. 


There has been a spate of books about 
Latin America in all its aspects—often 
by authors with an axe to grind. The 
present informative pamphlet, written 
for the Department of Economic Affairs 
of the United Nations, is the attempt of 
a Chilean economist to find 

a solution to the basic probiems 
confronting Latin America, the correct 

presentation of which has become a 

matter of immediate concern. 

It is refreshing reading, because it is 
objective, sincere and constructive. A 
skilful avoidance of the mention of any 
individual country by name lifts the dis- 
cussion out of the potential exaspera- 
tions of the parochial into the realm of 
world planning. 


Professor Prebisch considers Latin 
America as part of the periphery of the 
world economic system whose centre is 
the great industrial countries, and he 
maintains that the benefits that these 
derive from increased productivity due 
to technical progress have not, in the 
past, reached the periphery in com- 
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parable measure. The response of the 
new countries to this disequilibrium is 
industrialisation. The author is fully 
aware of the difficulties ahead. The 
crux of the matter is the need for capital 
goods from the United States, and the 
lack of dollars to pay for them—which 
lack cannot be supplied by increased 
trade with Europe unless the United 
States is able to increase its import 
quota for European goods. Moreover, 
the industrial development of Latin 
America, and its rapid adoption of 
modern technology, depends to a large 
extent upon foreign investments, and 
these must be paid for by exports in the 
same currency. The problem is com- 
plicated by a natural eagerness to 
assimilate quickly ways of life which 
technically more advanced countries 
adopted gradually as their productivity 
increased. Professor Prebisch gives a 
warning that the raising of the standard 
of living of the masses depends not only 
on abundant capital, but also on the 
ability to use it well. 


Sound rules of monetary behaviour 
for these countries are still in the mak- 
ing, and can only be evolved by means 
of adapting the universal truths of the 
theories expounded by older countries to 
the regular and intensive economic 
development of the new. For there is 
no longer a choice between industriali- 
sation and the export of primary materials 
in exchange for manufactured and 
capital goods. Events in Europe during 
the last thirty years have broken that 
pattern, and industrialisation has become 
a prime necessity for the well-being of 
these countries. 


Trivialities of Travel 


Invitation to Morocco. By Rom Landau. 
Feber, 309 pages. 18s. 


At a time when Morocco is very much 
in the news and a book, in English, 
giving some idea of the particular prob- 
lems that now face the French adminis- 
trators would have been most welcome, 
it is unfortunate that Mr Rom Landau 
should expend his knowledge and his 
industry on producing 309 pages filled 
entirely with slightly uninteresting 
trivialities. He claims (page 72) to have 
“known the Arab world most of his 
life” and he has obviously passed some 
of those §2 years in Morocco, yet he 
describes his last visit to North Africa 
in the manner of a missionary’s wife 
after her first visit to the east. 


One soon tires of his inclination to 
fall in love with Moroccan towns from 
which, for no apparent reason, he is 
obliged to drag himself away, and his 
pen-pictures of the country’s leading 
personalities are as insubstantial as his 
appreciation of their problems. Passages 
such as the following, which occur 
throughout the book, with no further 
comment or extension, can only seem an 
utter waste of everybody’s time: 


Mogador was the first Moroccan town 
I visited that is administered by a 
civilian and not a soldier. The official 
residence of the Controleur Civil is in 
one of the largest and most historic 
houses in town, and one most typical of 
the local style: very high, with a small 
patio inside and galleries running round 


it on each successive floor. But when I 

dined there, what impressed me far more 

than the beauty of the house or the 
excellence of the food—what artists the 

French are in culinary matters!—was the 

great love my host and his wife had for 

the Moors. 

Mr Landau certainly travelled exten- 
sively in Morocco, and he seems to have 
had the right introductions to the right 
people, Moroccan nationalists and 
French administrators, but apart from 
reporting what they looked like, what 
they gave him to eat, how unfailingly 
charming everybody was to him, he tells 
us nothing at all. Problems in 
Morocco ? Banish the thought! Let’s 
go and have a cup of mint tea and watch 
some dancing-girls. 


The Lesson of Defence 


Fortress Tobruk. By Jan Yindrich, Ernest 
Benn. 214 pages. 218. 


Tobruk has the misfortune of being at 
one and the same time a symbol of 
disaster and of defiance. The epic of its 
resistance in 1941 was overlaid, and has 
been to some extent obliterated, in the 
public mind by the shock of its collapse 
in 1942. No good book has yet emerged 
to give a full account of both these 
actions. This present volume by Mr 
Yindrich, who was a war correspondent 
in Tobruk in the I94I siege, gives us 
some useful eye-witness material, par- 
ticularly in his interviews with troops, 
but contributes little in the way of 
military evaluation and is not well 
enough written to re-create the 
atmosphere of those fantastic early days 
when the fate of the fortress depended 
at times literally on the action of a single 
platoon or company. Major-General 
Birks, one of the British commanders 
during the siege, contributes a valuable 
foreword which underlines one of the 
most important facts about Tobruk— 
that its defences were essentially thin 
and brittle. He points out that the 
inner-perimeter defences in 1941 were 
virtually non-existent, and the outer- 
perimeter had fallen into neglect. Why 
then did Tobruk not fall in 1941, when 
its defences were in disrepair, and yet 
did fall a year later when they had been 
greatly strengthened ? The answer to 
this paradox is given in part by another 
addendum to Mr Yindrich’s book, an 
epilogue by General von Ravenstein, who 
commanded the 21st Armoured Division 
under Rommel. It lay in the character 
of the attacking Axis forces. In 1941, 
as von Ravenstein points out, Rommel’s 
forces against Tobruk during the first 
crucial days consisted only of one 
German division, plus some Italians, 
and though they broke through the 
defences they could not exploit their 
opening. But in 1942 Rommel was able 
to hurl against a disorganised Tobruk 
command the full weight of the Afrika 
Corps. 

The military moral of Tobruk is 
indeed old and elementary enough, but 
one of which we could do well to remind 
ourselves in our present situation in 
Korea and Europe—that a _ resolute 
defence may produce results beyond all 
expectation. It can be as dangerous to 
over-estimate the enemy as to under- 
estimate him. 
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Reference and Text Books 


Economics and Public Welfare. 2 


Benjamin McAlester Anderson. Maa 
millan and Company, Limited, 
428. 


The tone of this financial and economi 
history of the United States from 1914 to 
1946 is set by its explanation of the 1930- 
1939 depression as “ due to the efforts of 
the governments, and very especially of the 
Government of the United States, to play 

In the opinion of the author, goy- 
ernments actually play the devil, and as q 
result his review of the performance can 
hardly be described as unbiased ; he does 
not pretend that it is. But as economist to 
the Chase National Bank, and later as a 
professor of banking, he was standing in 
the wings, and sometimes in the prompt 

throughout most of the exciting period 
covered by this book and his account of 
what he saw is both interesting and 
valuable. 


An Introduction to the Theory of 
Statistics. 14th Edition, By G. Udny 
Yule and M. G., Kendall, Charles Griffin, 
gor pages. 34s. 


_ This standard work, which first appeared 
in 1911, was given a complete revision in 
1937. Now, in its latest edition, there have 
again been some substantial alterations, 
mainly in the way of additional material, 
The analysis of variance is given a some- 
able . treatmen . and some of the 
ms of practical statistical sampling 
are discussed. New chapters on index 
numbers and time series will be particularly 
welcome to students of economics. A warn- 
ing is given against many of the claims 
made for the existence of periodic cycles 
in economic data. Professor Kendall asserts 
that probably none of these cycles are 
iodic in the strict sense of the word. 
is statement is made here without any 
analytical proof but there is some discussion 
of the famous example of the Beveridge 
a analysis of wheat prices over 
years 


602 pages 


The book, as now amended, aims at 
covering the theoretical part of the syllabus 
laid down by the Royal Statistical Society 
for its Certificate. 


Register of Research in Social Sciences, 
The National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research, London, Cambridge 
University Press, 174 pages. 158. 
This register is published annually ; it is 

described as a cross-section of work in pro 

gress and not a complete record. The 
information is collected from the individuals 
or institutions engaged in research and no 
attempt has been made to evaluate the 

work. The register is arranged so that 1 

is possible to find out the work being done 

by a given institution, by any individual 
and on any given subject. A Directory of 
Institutions is also included. 


Post Office London Directory for 195". 
Kelly’s Directories Limited. 2835 pages 
£¢. | 
The 152nd annual edition of this direc- 

tory continues to provide as much informa- 

tion about the streets and occupants ¢ 

London as may reasonably be expected in 

one book. The street directory, the most 

useful since it is the most complete section, 
contains references to very clear large-scale 
maps. Commercial and potions — 
iven i ical and classifie 
aoe in alphabet Parametas 
postal, munici legal and clerical an 
transport pos A general index as 


well as a guide to the principal contcnts 
eniihes 1k easy to find the items required. 
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SHORTAGES? 


Many manufacturers today suffer from short- 
ages of one kind or another. Yet those who 
look beyond their immediate difficulties discover 
why it is vital to preserve of 
advertising, whatever happens. For they realize 
that — should the present emergency be tided 
over — U.S.A. stockpiling may be halted. The 
present balloon of inflation would be punctured 
—and the danger of world-wide recession become 
very real. By keeping your name before the 
public you are not only able to contro! your 
present sales at the level you want (and to take 
prompt advantage of any sudden improvements 
in supply): but you also build for yourself the 
strongest possible safeguard against any future 
recession. That is why continuity is essential. 
And that is why Picture Post is of supreme 


value today — because it guarantees you this 


vital 


CONTINUITY 





Picture Post aims to offer its advertisers large spaces and 
colour wherever possible ; to provide merchandising services 
when needed: and—despite the present shortage of 
Space—to accommodate all-comers, For all space enquiries 
please get in touch with 
F. A. GRAY, 43/44 SHOE LANE, E.C.4. (TEL.: CENTRAL 7400) 
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The Staff-work of Banqueting 





BY’ THE DINING PuBLIC has little idea of the 

wealth of behind-the-scenes preparation in 
kitchen and cellar which alone makes possible 
a successful function. The accumulated ex- 
perience of the Connaught Rooms in this highly 
specialised field is unequalled anywhere in the 
world. No other city possesses such an in- 
stitution as this group of banqueting rooms, all 
housed under a single roof. At the Connaught 
Rooms there is the certainty of good food and 
fine wines served to perfection, whether the 
gathering is an intimate dozen friends or a gala 


occasion for a thousand guests. 


CONNAUGHT ROOMS 


are 


Banqueting Kooms 








Why Linen Mesh Underwear? 


Most doctors areinsistent 








Irish Linen Mesh is 
not woven but knitted 
for maximum elazsti- 


that for health reasons 


city, and has super~ 
absorbent, quick- 
dryin ualities. 
ensures that a layer Y’ S q 
Sacasd oni Perspiration is disper- 
of dry air is in direct ; 
sed instantly ; never 
allowed to chill. 
Wearers claim im- 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Troops for Truman 


Washington, D.C. 


HE “Great Debate” has wound wearily to its close— 
satisfying nobody and clarifying almost nothing. The 
American public, which was supposed to learn from it some 
of the more pressing facts of international life, is probably 
more mystified than it was when Mr Hoover first introduced 
Gibraltar into the strategy of the atomic age. Most 
Americans long ago gave up trying to understand the intrica- 
cies of Paragraph Six of the Senate Resolution, which, as 
Senator McMahon asserted during the first day of the debate, 
“means different things to different members of the com- 
mittee.” They turned instead to the simpler pleasures of 
watching Mr Greasy Thumb Guzik on Senator Kefauver’s 
television programme. ‘There has been less and less talk 
lately of the boost which the whole discussion would give to 
European morale and the help it would be to General 
Eisenhower. 

The final vote, when it came at last, was numerically 
impressive enough (69 for and 21 against) had the resolution 
itself had any substance left in it. The original idea of adopt- 
ing a resolution which would show the world that Congress 
and the American people are behind President Truman, 
General Eisenhower and the Atlantic Pact had long ago given 
way to one which would tell the President what Congress did 
not want him to do, although it was unable to stop him doing 
it. What the Senate said in effect was, as the Washington 
Post pointed out: 

We are with you in carrying out your present policy of 

sending four divisions to Eisenhower. But we resent your 

assumption that you can carry out major policies of this sort 
solely on your own authority and your statement that you 


consult Congress only out of politeness. If you want to send 
any more troops to Europe, come and ask us first. 


This, as the Post observed, is “ a long way from saying that no 
more American troops will be committed to the Atlantic army 
if needed.” Only a few Senators were prepared to say that 
and to agree with Mr Hoover. 

Everything that has happened since the controversy began 
in December has been nicely calculated to destroy domestic 
confidence in the elected representatives of the American 
people ; but its effects should be much less discouraging in 
Europe. The speeches of those who drafted the original 
esolutions and the amendments which, it was hoped, would 

larify them show that the hesitations, the quibbles and the 
compromises which have been so evident are but one more 
by-product of the disintegration of the present Administra- 
tion. The opposition to sending troops to Europe was little 
stronger than the opposition to the Marshall Plan or to the 
ratification of the North Atlantic Treaty. The opposition 
to the idea of letting Mr Truman have too much rope was 
considerable. The problem was te find a way of approving 
the policy which the Defence Department had recommended 


*“* AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 


United States, partly in London. These items which 
are written in the United States carry an indication 


to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
staff in London. 





to the President without at the same time expressing 
unlimited confidence in his judgment. The problem was 
never solved, but it lay behind all the muddle. 

Senator Wiley, who has taken Senator Vandenberg’s place 
as the leading Republican on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and is making a gallant attempt to fill his shoes. 
took the view that “ the North Atlantic Pact is very definitely 
not self-executing.” He believed that it required Con- 
gressional implementation but, unlike most of the mid- 
westerners, who used this argument in order to avoid imple- 
menting it all, he added that “there is, at least, a moral 
obligation, if not a legal obligation, for the Congress to imple- 
ment the Pact.” And Senator Saltonstall explained the 
result of the deliberations of the committees by asserting 
that “by means of this resolution we simply say to the 
President: ‘ You now interpret the treaty differently from the 
way you interpreted it two years ago. We back you in 
this new interpretation.’ ” 


* 


Despite all the efforts of the Administration to pretend 
otherwise, the dispatch of troops to form part of an inter- 
national army in Europe is in fact a new interpretation of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. Many Senators voted for the treaty 
because of the definite assurance (however unrealistic such 
an assurance might have been), given by Mr Acheson to 
Senator Hickenlooper, that the United States was not “ going 
to be expected to send substantial numbers of troops over 
there as a more or less permanent contribution to the develop- 
ment of these countries’ capacity to resist.” They now 
wanted an opportunity either, like Senator Saltonstall, to 
register their approval of, and agreement with, the decision 
that changed conditions needed new policies or, as in the 
case of a minority, to show that they had only voted for 
the Atlantic Pact in the belief that it was a more or less 
meaningless gesture. And one and all were aggrieved at 


Mr Truman’s easy assumption that he need not consult 
them at all. 


Senator Taft tilted away, right up to the last moment, 
at the technical constitutional issue, and it is quite clear, 
though the Senator pressed his point, that, as the Court of 
Claims once explained in simple language, “ Congress may 
increase the army or reduce the army or abolish it altogether ; 
but as long as we have a military force Congress cannot take 
away from the President the supreme command.” But the 
Constitution was not written with a situation like the present 
one in mind and the President would have been more tactful, 
and would have got a better resolution in quicker rime, 
had he recognised the fact. Hardly anyone disputed hs 
right to reinforce the army of occupation if he wanted to 
do so—or denied that he could have provided General 
Eisenhower with the necessary forces on this pretext—but 
nobody was prepared to accept the idea that the establish- 
ment of an international army was a routine deparum 
matter about which Congress need not trouble itself, and 7 
which the drafters of the Constitution had provided spec! 
authority. 
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Even in spite of Mr Truman, a strong resolution might 
have come out of the committees which spent so long in 
listening to evidence and such care in drafting unintelligible 
resolutions if Senator Lodge and Senator Smith of New 
Jersey had not involved themselves in the dubious project 
of trying to get everyone to go along. It was the attempt 
to get an overwhelming majority for the Pact itself two 
years ago which led Mr Acheson before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, and Senator Connally during the debate 
in the Senate, into the error of denying the possible impli- 
cations of some clauses which had been drafted with con- 
siderable clarity. The two Republican Senators, in their 
efforts to stick their party together again, after it had been 
badly split by the attitudes of Mr Hoover and Senators Taft 
and Wherry, produced a clause so obscurely worded that 
everybody could vote for it without knowing how far it 
was intended to go. It was no doubt this timidity which 
encouraged the opposition to try to emasculate the resolution 
still further. 


But, flat and unprofitable as the whole affair may have 
been for the United States, it should not be allowed to 
obscure a number of facts of importance to the rest of the 
world. The debate was begun by Mr Hoover’s urgent cry 
that the Western Hemisphere should become a fortress and 
that American strategy should not contemplate sending 
troops to Europe. In those terms the debate never even 
reached the floor of the Senate. Senator Smith, who split 
most of the hairs about which there has been so much 
complaint, explained that Article 5 of the Atlantic Treaty was 
not involved. He said: 


There has been no question whatever in the mind of anyone 
that, if there should be an armed attack upon one of the parties 
to the North Atlantic Pact, there are no restrictions of any 
kind, character or description upon the President’s power 
immediately to send such armed troops as he, under the 


advice of his military advisers, might deem to be needed in 
order to meet the situation. 


It was the “continuous and effective self-help and mutual 
aid” in Article 3, which included the possible establishment 
of a collective force, that was the subject of the resolutions 
and they, while approving the policy of sending four addi- 
tional divisions to Europe, added the advice “when you 
come to a change in the policy, come to the Congress.” 
This simply means, as the Washington Post pointed out, 
that “the Senate would like to hobble the President in 
carrying out a basic policy of which the Senate approves,” 
or, perhaps more accurately, that it does not trust him to 
carry out an approved policy, and such a revolutionary one, 


with the blending of imagination and caution which they 
think it needs, 


_ The nineteen Republicans who voted against the resolu- 
tion in the end are the full strength of the “ retreatists ”; 
Senator Fulbright presumably joined them because he would 
have preferred no resolution at all to such a restrictive one. 
The full strength of those who have no confidence in Mr 
Truman as President and wanted to show it is the forty-nine 
who voted for the McClellan amendment which provided that 
Atis the sense of the Senate that no ground troops in addi- 
tion to such four divisions should be sent to Western Europe 
without Congressional approval.” On other amendments 
the strength of two other groups was on display—those like 
Senator Taft who prefer a narrow interpretation of the Presi- 
dent’s powers regardless of the merits of Mr Truman himself, 
and those friends of Mr Taft’s who hoped, by defeating or 
weakening the resolution, to improve his presidential chances 
and hurt those of General Eisenhower. A motley crew they 
were and they nearly scuttled the ship of state. 
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Industry’s Expansion 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN THE UNITED STATES} 


AMERICAN industry is in the midst of an unprecedented effort 
to expand its capacity. The largest expansions are planned 
by the industries participating directly in defence production, 
but the effort is not confined to these fields. The aims of this 
expansion, as laid down by the President and by his advisers, 
are threefold: 

1. To provide, by July 1, 1952, the equipment for an 
armed force of 3,500,000 men, including a 9§-group air 
force. 

2. To provide additional capacity on a scale sufficient to 
turn out rapidly the arms which would be needed to expand 
these forces in the event of total war. 

3. To supply the civilian economy with the essential 
minimum of goods during the emergency period, and to raise 
the level as soon as possible to somewhere near a normal 
standard. 


All this calls for an expansion of the gross national product 
by 20 per cent in the next five years. In keeping with this 





mullion dotiors 


The estimates for 1951 in the above chart are based on surveys, 
conducted jointly by the Securities and Exchange Commission and 
the Department of Commerce, in December, 1950, and March, 
1951, of the amounts which businessmen planned to spend on 
capital goods during 1951. These surveys are not exactly com- 
parable to the McGraw-Hill survey, mentioned in the accompanying 
article, but confirm its conclusions. 





aim, the Government has offered ‘businessmen liberal induce- 
ments to increase the capacity of their plants. These induce- 
ments include advance payments by the military procurement 
services, direct or guaranteed loans by the Government, and 
the authorisation of accelerated depreciation, for tax purposes, 
on new facilities. The Government has also set goals for 
the additional capacity in such key defence industries as air- 
craft and tank manufacturing, steel, aluminium and electric 
power. There can be no question that this combination of 
carrot and stick has spurred private industrial expansion to 
an unprecedented extent. 


It would be incorrect, however, to say that this is an invest- 
ment programme directed by the Government. Free market 
incentives have been even more powerful in recent months 
than have government policies. Corporate profits are running 
at an annual rate of $25 billion, even after the recent increase 
in taxes. Consumers, as well as the Government, have Seen 
buying industry’s wares with an avidity seldom matched 
before. And businessmen are haunted by the memory of 
the second world war, when new equipment for factories 
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became unobtainable for many of them. With plenty of cash 
on hand, the biggest market of the century before them, and 
the costs of construction and machinery rising rapidly, 
increasing numbers of industrial companies are rushing to 
complete new facilities before it is too late. 


It is still not possible to separate, in any precise fashion, 
the general surge of industrial expansion from such strictly 
defence activity as the manufacture of tanks and aircraft. 
Expansion in the steel, electric power, chemical, aluminium 
and machine tool industries is largely encouraged by, and 
related to, the defence effort. In the case of machine tools, 
particularly, the Government will place advance orders for 
up to $600 million worth of tools, which will then be dis- 
tributed to defence contractors as needed. In all these 
industries, however, plants and equipment serve civilian, as 
well as military, needs. Until more definite details of military 
requirements are known, neither the managements nor the 
Defence Production Administration itself can say how much 
of the output of a new plant will go directly or indirectly into 
military products. 


Preliminary indications of the scope of this industrial 
expansion come from the fourth annual “ Survey of Business 
Plans for New Plants and Equipment,” conducted by the 
Department of Economics of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company in January. It shows the plans for capital expan- 
sion which industrial companies—at least the larger ones— 
had at that time. American manufacturers hope to raise 
their total capacity by at least 9 per cent in 1951, on top of 
a7 per cent increase in 1950, and a 75 per cent increase since 
1939. Heading the list, as might be expected, is the aircraft 
industry, which is planning to expand its facilities by more 
than 40 per cent. Next comes the automobile industry, which 
is getting ready to make tanks and military trucks, as well as 
aircraft and parts, and anticipates an increase of 17 per cent 
in capacity. The electrical firms are also among the leaders, 
largely because of the enormous military electronics pro- 
gramme. Chemicals, steel and non-ferrous metals and the 
machinery industries also have major expansions under way. 
Altogether, industry’s current plans add up to a greater 
growth than almost anyone had expected, or even hoped for. 


* 


Whether all this expansicn can be achieved is another 
question. As a rough estimate, the plans reported in the 
McGraw-Hill survey might call for putting a third more 
finished steel into industrial construction and machinery 
during 1951 than was so used in 1950. This much steel could 
conceivably be made available by drastic cutbacks in the 
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output of consumers’ durable goods, but it seems mos 
unlikely that there would be enough steel in the necessary 
forms (chiefly shapes and plates), or that enough of it would 
be alloy steel, which is vital both for many tools and for the 
military programme. As yet, Washington has placed no 
direct restrictions on industrial expansion. However, more 
complete allocation of steel and copper is scheduled to begin 
this summer, and the Defence Production Administration 
will then have to decide how much can be used for various 
types of capital equipment. No one will be greatly surprised 
if production of some items, such as textile machinery. js 
curtailed in order that the steel may be used to make such 
things as machine tools. Even the size of the expansion 
proposed by industries directly connected with defence has 
been questioned in some quarters. For example, a number 
of experts have pointed out that the proposed increase in 
steel ingot capacity may be greater than the increase in 
supplies of iron ore which can be achieved within the same 
period. Moreover, the construction of fully integrated steel 
facilities may require more finished steel out of current 
supply than can be justified by the gains to be achieved in 
late 1952 or 1953. 

Business expansion also involves political issues. It is a 
political maxim in the United States that defence work should 
be spread among small businesses, to the greatest extent 
possible. Unfortunately, the products for which new capacity 
is most needed—tanks, aircraft, electronic equipment, steel 
and aluminium—are typically the products of very large 
firms. Labour leaders, as well as spokesmen for small busi- 
ness, have been quick to accuse Mr Charles Wilson, the 
Director of Mobilisation, of favouring “ Big Business,” and 
of leaving small companies out of the defence programme. 
One of the hottest arguments is over the award of certificates 
authorising accelerated depreciation for tax purposes ; rela- 
tively few small firms appear to have received such 
certificates. Mr Wilson’s position is that, if certificates were 
handed out too freely, it would encourage indiscriminate 
expansion, which would cost more in scarce materials than 
it would benefit the defence effort. This is a logical view- 
point, but it remains to be seen whether it is politically 
tenable. 


Perhaps as formidable as these short-run problems is the 
long-term question of what the United States will do with 
its greatly expanded industrial capacity once the emergency 
is over. There has long been a school of economists which 
contends that more steel capacity is needed if full employ- 
ment is to be sustained in the metal-working industries. The 
same reasoning can be applied, of course, to the expansion 
of aluminium, power and other basic resources. If this con- 
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tention is correct, then the post-cmergency economy of the 
United States will operate at a very high level, for there will 
be tremendous capacity in both the basic industries and the 
fabricating lines. 


It should be pointed out, however, that production of 
durable goods in the United States—and this is primarily a 
durable goods expansion—has seldom remained at such high 
levels for very long. If the production of consumers’ durable 
goods is halted during the emergency, all the new metal- 
working capacity may indeed be fully employed in meeting 
the backlog of demand for automobiles and other such 
products. However, if consumers are able to obtain reason- 
able quantities of durable goods during the emergency period, 
which comes after the huge volume of purchases between 
1947 and 1950, demand may be much less than it was after 
the second world war. Then the American economy would 
face the severest let down it has experienced since the 
nineteen-thirties, and the very firms which expanded most 
during mobilisation would be the victims, a thought which 
has worried the president of more than one company. 
Nevertheless, private industry will provide all the capacity 
America needs, for defence products and for civilian products 
as well. There has been no hesitation. In fact, the current 
expansion is the most spontaneous, as well as the largest, in 
the history of American industry. 


American Notes 


Rearmament Gets into its Stride 


The optimism of Mr Wilson, whose job as Defence 
Mobiliser deals primarily with production, made a notice- 
able contrast last week with the pessimism of General Mar- 
shall. The Secretary of Defence, who knows that even a 
little good news can take the edge off the public’s eagerness 
for sacrifices, declared that, despite the favourable turn in 
Korea, international tension was greater than it had been 
in November, and that any let down could be disastrous. 
Mr Wilson, on the other hand, in his first quarterly report, 
surveying the “ miracles” on the production lines since the 
attack on Korea, concluded that the safety of the country 
has been measurably increased, that next year American 
strength will be formidable in many respects, and that by 
1953 reasonable safety against aggression should be assured. 
He paid a handsome tribute as well to Western Europe’s 
contribution to the growing security of the free world. In 
Washington, the Defence Department has now placed con- 
tracts for $23 billion of the $32 billion at its disposal ; more 
than half of this has been committed in the past three 
months. A third supplementary request for this fiscal year 
is expected shortly, to prevent any interruptions as re- 
armament gets into its stride. Actual expenditures, which 
of necessity lag far behind the placing of contracts, are, at 


$2 billion monthly, twice what they were at the time of 
Korea. 


Consumers, who have been enjoying an Indian summer 
of plenty, cannot expect it to continue. But, as the chart 
shows, the defence programme, carved out of a steadily 
increasing national product, is not, even at its height in 19§2, 
expected to take more than 20 per cent, compared with 
40 per cent during the war. By 1953, given smooth sailing, 
stocks of weapons and defence capacity will be sufficient to 
enable the United States to wage an all out war, if one is 


thrust upon it, and civilian supplies will be able to resume 
their upward march. 


Metals and men will be strained before this point is 
reached. In his first press conference in three months, 
Mr Wilson overcame his fears that civilian production 


might be hampered, and finally announced that outright 
allocation of steel, copper and aluminium—a limited con- 
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trolled materials plan—must take the place of priorities in 
order to guarantee supplies to defence industries. But 
supplies of manpower, he made clear in his report, will be © 
recruited only by voluntary means—an assurance which, with 
the departure of General Clay from Mr Wilson’s staff, may 
end the suspicions of the unions that direction of labour is 
a card up Mr Wilson’s sleeve. 


The Defence Mobiliser is responsible, however, not only 
for production, but for stabilisation of the economy, and on 
this score he was far less optimistic. He is strongly sup- 
ported by the Joint Congressional Committee on the 
Economic Report, which for the first time since 1947 has 
come to a unanimous conclusion: that to curb the present 
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“ galloping inflation,” from which both consumers and the 
defence effort suffer, cuts must be made in federal spending 
—even defence spending—to hold it to a maximum of 28 
per cent of the national income, and that not even military 
spending should be authorised until the revenues to cover 
it are in sight. The existence of a temporary budget sur- 
plus, which has forced the Secretary of the Treasury to 
lower his tax sights from $16 billion to $10 billion, may make 
it hard to convince Congress of this need for financial 
austerity. 


Latin-American Defence 


The first resolution approved by the Foreign Ministers 
of the twenty-one American republics, who expect to finish 
their conference by the end of this week, was the Declara- 
tion of Washington, affirming the hemisphere’s determina- 
tion to resist Communist aggression and to support the 
United Nations. Nevertheless there was a strong feeling 
amongst the Latin-American representatives that both Presi- 
dent Truman and his Secretary of State, in their opening 
addresses, put too much stress on the links between, and 
obligations of, the Organisation of American States to the 
ae Nations and too little on Latin-America’s own difii- 
culties. 


This feeling lies at the root of the dissension on the first 
item on the agenda—co-operation for the defence of the 
Americas. The United States that the Inter- 
American Defence Board should draw up plans by which the 
Latin-American republics would make themselves collectively 
responsible for the defence of the hemisphere below the Rio 
Grande, and that the troops set aside for this purpose would 
also be available to fight on behalf of the United Nations. 
But the second part of the proposal was unacceptable to many 
of the Latin-American representatives. Countries partici- 
pating in this mutual defence scheme would be helped out 
of the sum of about $80 million which has been set aside by 
the United States for military assistance to Latin-America ; 
ces which held aloof would have no hope of receiving 
such aid. 
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It is expected that Argentina would be one of the latter, 
for the uncompromising attitude of its representative at 
the conference, the self-satisfaction of its atomic energy 
claims and, above all, the La Prensa affair, show that Argen- 
tina is determined to walk by itself as far as the hemisphere 
is concerned. The Argentine situation makes many Latin 
Americans feel that they are in more danger from totali- 
tarianism at home than they are from Communism abroad. 
Furthermore, they are convinced that Communist aggres- 
sion, as far as they are concerned, will take the form, not 
of a direct attack, but of the gradual infiltration which would 
thrive on unsatisfactory economic conditions. 


For this and other reasons the Latin American ministers 
were more interested in long-term economic assistance 
than in the emergency measures on which the United States 
would have liked to centre the arguments—arguments which 
could not come down to brass tacks until 46 individual reso- 
lutions on various economic questions had been sorted out. 
The United States has offered a number of fairly satisfac- 
tory concessions on such matters as purchases of basic mate- 
rials. But so far nothing has been done to satisfy the Latin 
Americans that the amounts they can earn by their exports 
* will not be reduced by price controls in the United States, 
or to guarantee that the purchasing power of their dollar 
balances will not be diminished by infiation before they can 
be spent. 


* * * 


Crime Goes to College 


When an Ambassador is shown to have had shady deal- 
ings with known criminals, and White House stenographers 
a failing for mink coats, and the President shows no sign of 
ordering a house-cleaning, the average citizen is inclined to 
look with some leniency—perhaps too much—upon the 16 
college basketball players now under arrest in New York 
for accepting bribes to “fix” games. That toleration does 
not extend to the professional gamblers who tempted them ; 
Governor Dewey has just signed a Bill doubling the penalty 
for such gentry to a maximum of ten years in jail. But it 
is argued that these poor boys are the victims of a general 
lowering of moral standards and of the lengths to which 
colleges will go to build winning teams. If the players stand 
in the dock, so should the community which demands its 
circuses, 


Basketball, today the most popular spectator sport, 
attracted audiences of 100 million or so last year, and earned 
nearly half a billion dollars. College games began to interest 
professional gamblers when, to cash in on their popularity, 
they were moved to the big public arenas, such as Madison 
Square Garden. The invention of the points system also 
encouraged betting—and corruption. To “throw a game” 
today need not mean to lose it, but to win it by a smaller 
margin than was expected. In the last three seasons, 20 
games at the Garden are said to have been fixed. 


The basketball scandals have begun to draw some atten- 
tion to the other evils of commercialised college sport, which 
may be less dramatic, but are more pervasive, and create a 
. climate favourable to bribery. The New York Times has 
conducted a survey of 40 institutions which shows that, while 
some have seen the danger in time, others have succumbed 
to the theory that, without a winning football or basketball 
team, they have failed in their mission. The University of 
Chicago twelve years ago took the then startling step of 
abandoning inter-collegiate events and has not regretted it. 
But others find it a profitable source of income in hard 
times: Ohio State University, for example, earned over a 
million dollars last year from five games. Others find that 
basketball receipts build new stadiums (which in turn require 
more winning teams to keep filled) or pay for less remunera- 
tive sports. Still more find that the most effective way to 
maintain the interest and tap the pocketbooks of old students 
is through semi-professional sport. In Ohio some indignant 
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legislators recently demanded an investigation to discover 
why the state university did not win more games. 

The practice of bidding for promising players and making 
life easy for them in college is forbidden by the big college 
leagues. But it continues under cover and in institutions 
which are not members, particularly in the south, generous 
“athletic scholarships” are awarded openly. In most col- 
leges easy jobs are found for deserving forwards and centres, 
either by the college itself, or by local enthusiasts, 
Academic standards are shaded in their favour, and some 
courses of study, such as physical education, seem tailor- 
made for the brawny who have not the brain for mathematics 
or Greek. The recent scandals will have served some good 
purpose if they direct attention to the devaluation of a 
college degree and the distortion of values involved in the 
over-emphasis on competitive events. 


* * * 
Making Shipping Pay 

Senator Fulbright’s investigation into the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation unearthed a number of unwanted 
bones which have been thrown to other committees. The 
Senate Commerce Committee is now gnawing at a surplus 
ship transaction which proved amazingly profitable for a 
group of shareholders, including, amongst many others, the 
late Mr Edward Stettinius, Mr Julius Holmes and Admiral 
Halsey. The prime mover in this affair, ex-Representative 
Joseph Casey, in 1947 chartered five tankers to an oil com- 
pany and then, on the strength of the charter, borrowed 
the $10 million needed to buy the tankers from the Maritime 
Commission—a carefully synchronised negotiation of which 
he confesses himself proud. The charter fees were paid to 
a Panamanian company, and thus escaped income tax. As 
a result the loan was paid off out of earnings and, when the 
tankers were sold in 1950, the partners had a clear profit of 
about $2,800,000, less only the 25 per cent capital gains tax, 
on an initial investment of $100,000. 


There is no suggestion that there was anything illegal 
about the affair, apart from possible laxity in the Maritime 
Commission itself. Fresh attention has, however, been 
drawn to loopholes in the tax laws, especially since the 
tankers’ earnings are still apparently tax free. For the ships 
seem now to be owned by a charitable organisation, the 
China International Foundation, which uses the charter fees 
to help Chinese students in the United States. 

* 


These tankers turned out to be so lucrative largely as a 
result of the sudden shortage of shipping caused by the 
Korean war. This has meant that the Economic Co-opera- 
tion Administration has recently had difficulty in finding 
enough bottoms for its bulk cargoes. It has been forced to 
fall back on uneconomic Liberty ships from the reserve fleet. 
These will be operated by the new National Shipping 
Authority, which has now been set up in the Maritime 
Administration, to provide for the most effective use of the 
merchant marine in the present emergency. In the event of 
war it would become a full-fledged War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, with requisitioning powers, and would represent the 
United States in the international shipping pool. 


While insisting that the NSA has no intention of interfering 
with private shipping business in general, the government 
is splitting every legal hair it can in order to maintain 
its hold on one particular company. This is the old Dollar 
Line, renamed the American President Line ; its chief share- 
holder gave his 92 per cent of the stock to the government 
eae in return for loans and subsidies wane. set the 

ailing company on its feet again. The subsequent shipping 
boom enabled the loan te recouped ty ago, but the 


government maintains that the stock was handed over out- 


right, not merely as collateral, and still refuses to surrender 
its profitable holdin 


the Supreme Court. 


, in spite of two adverse decisions from 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Screw Turns on Soviet Germany 


VERYTHING that is being done in the Soviet zone 

indicates that Moscow still intends it to be, politically, 
a base from which to win the West German Republic and, 
economically, a valuable source from which the Russians 
can secure the products of Germany’s skill in the field of 
heavy engineering, precision instruments and chemicals. 
There is nothing in recent developments in the Soviet zone 
to suggest that the Russians intend to offer any serious con- 
cessions in order to establish German unity, whatever propa- 
ganda says to the contrary. 


By and large, the People’s Republic has not so far proved 
an effective political base for acquiring Western Germany. 
This is largely due to the gross contrast in the standards 
of living which still exists between the two parts of the 
country. In spite of improvement during 1950, the indi- 
genous population has only half as many goods, including 
capital equipment, at its disposal as the West Germans. 
The Soviet Union still takes about one-third of the total 
production. There has been only a negligible change since 
1949, when 25 per cent of the zone’s industrial output was 
in the hands of the Soviet A.G.s, the Russian-owned key 
enterprises. According to the estimates of Dr Gleitze of the 
Berlin Economic Research Institute, over 50 per cent of 
chemical production, 46 per cent of the metallurgical indus- 
try, 41 per cent of electro-technical, and 36 per cent of 
mining produotion is owned by the Soviet companies. The 
Soviet Union also takes reparations from the current output 
of the nationalised factories to the extent of about 1,500 
million marks a year, as well as occupation costs for the 
maintenance of over 20 divisions. In addition, uranium 
from the mines on the Czech frontier operated by the 
notorious Wismut A.G. is channelled to the Soviet Union. 


Direct trade deliveries to the Soviet Union fronrthe Soviet 
zone, apart from reparations, are believed to amount to about 
$300 million a year. Furthermore, the Russians also secure 
from their German outpost another advantage which is 
impossible to assess, but which is certainly very great—that 
is, a hole in the fence through which strategic goods may 
be smuggled. Though controls have been tightened, the 
illicit traffic through the free ports of Western Germany 
and through Berlin, still continues. Only last week, the 
director of a Berlin iron and steel firm was arrested on a 
charge of delivering many thousands of tons of steel to the 
Soviet zone. Against this, it may be noted that the Soviet 


German authorities are seriously concerned about the 
smuggling of valuable goods and machinery out of their 
grasp to the West. In spite of savage sentences imposed 
for this crime, the Soviet zone has undoubtedly suffered a 
considerable loss of high~<lass machines and—even more 
important—technicians. 


Targets are very high, and have not been fulfilled in the 
most important branches of industry. In January, Herr 
Selbmann, one of the Communist economic “ bosses,” 
revealed that, owing to a serious drift from the mines and 
absenteeism, hard coal production had fallen short of the 
target in 1950 by no less than 500,000 tons—a big pro- 
portion in view of the small total output in the zone. Serious 
weaknesses in engineering were also admitted. A drastic 
reorganisation of methods was ordered to eliminate faulty 
planning and inefficient administration. Engineering output 
is supposed to be 35 per cent higher this year than last, 
partly in order to reduce dependence on the West. Chemical 
plant is to increase by no less than 70 per cent. These 
targets can only be reached by a 20 per cent increase in 
productivity. Workers, said Herr Grotewohl, must realise 
“the magnitude of their task.” 

Of the twenty-four key factories in the zone, twenty are 
producing heavy machinery, most of which is exported. 
Herr Ulbricht has declared that East Germany’s foreign 
trade would be doubled in 1951, and imports of pig iron, 
coal and coke would be greatly increased. It is, however, 
clear that large imports of steel from the Ruhr will also still 
be required ; although steel production has increased, and 
a big new plant on the Oder is in its initial building stage, 
there is still a wide gap to fill. 

There has been much ominous talk of “ sabotage ” in the 
zone’s steelworks. In fact, it is evident that the “ young 
activists ” upon whom the Communists rely have been over- 
zealous and have caused serious breakdowns by forcing out- 
put. But this drawback to Communist policy of pushing on 
young workers will be offset by the SED Politbureau against 
the advantage of securing the allegiance of the rising 
generation. In the meantime, the prevailing inefficiency is 
met chiefly, according to the Communist formula, by estab- 
lishing a party network in the factories for the purpose of 
“raising political consciousness.” In time—and the Com- 
munists are looking far ahead—this method will probably 
show dividends. Boys who have, for instance, been given 
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the authority to run a shipyard will learn by their mistakes, 
and will—so it is hoped—graduate from the Youth Organi- 
sation to the Party, loyal servants of Stalin as well as good 
technicians. The West German Government and employers 
who have failed, because they have scarcely tried, to cope 
with the problem of the 600,000 young people who leave 
the Federal Republic’s schools every year, would do well 
to learn something from the East in this field. 


Nowhere has the failure of the Soviet German planners 
been so marked to date as in agriculture. The days are 
long past when Soviet propagandists dared to boast about 
the land reform of 1945. Now they have to admit that the 
big state farms, which were supposed to prove models for 
collectiyisation, have been losing money, and must pay their 
way somehow by the end of this year. They also admit 
that the drift from the land of peasants who cannot meet 
the exorbitant delivery quotas continues. References to 
“unused /land” are constant and revealing. In an effort 
to remedy this trend, peasants have now been told that quotas 
will not be raised this year, even if they produce more, and 
s ers with 23 acres will not need to deliver anything. 
Talk of coming collectivisation is denounced as sabotage ; 
and, t@ assuage discontent, the organisation of “People’s 
Control Committees ” has been told to listen to complaints 
and henceforth to send in accurate reports to Government 
headquarters. 


To sum up, therefore, it may be said that, from the stand- 
point of the Cominform leaders, the People’s Republic does 
not yet qualify for the title of “ People’s Democracy,” and 
will not do so until the SED, purged of Social-Democrats, 
becomes a militant “ party of the new type.” On the other 
hand, it is an extremely valuable source of industrial strength 
to the Soviet Union, and has a high nuisance value vis-a-vis 
the West, which will grow as the indoctrinated German youth 
take over the reins. 






Persia in Trouble—lIl 


Roots of Agitation 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN TEHERAN] 


For the moment a combination of martial law and the 
national holiday of No Ruz (the Persian New Year) seems 
to have stopped panic in Teheran. At least such is the 
claim of General Husain Hijazi, the town’s military governor, 
who has been firm enough to atrest several of Mullah 
Kashani’s crusading gunmen, allegedly after a plot on his 
own life. A much publicised strike at Abadan—though it 
may be symptomatic of the uneasiness felt by the Persian 
oil workers at being so persistently reviled in the national 
press—has been declared on a minor issue affecting some 
10,000 out of $5,000 workers. The atmosphere is more 
conducive to sobriety than it was before the holiday. Yet 
the political situation remains balanced on a knife edge. 
Public business, notably financial business, the imperative 
nature of which was ibed in The Economist of last 
week, remains at a standstill, Mullah Kashani, threatening 
bullets for all who deal with foreign dogs, is still at large. 
The Cabinet can keep threats of violence at bay so long 
as it swims with the stream of public fervour. But can it 
get any serious state business done ? Here is its immediate 
problem in the weeks ahead. 


Direct Soviet propaganda had little to do with last month’s 
sudden upsurge of public emotion against Britain and in 
favour of nationalisation of the “southern oil.” Persians 
do not so easily dance to tunes piped by the Soviet Union ; 
they do not like the Russians. If they join, or sympathise 
with, the Tudeh party, they do so not for love of Moscow 
but for a chance that they are beginning to think is other- 
wise unobtainable—the chance to rid the country of a 
situation in which 200 or so wealthy families live off a 
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penurious population of peasants and workers. (There js 
no Persian bourgeoisie ; even civil servants are so badly paid 
that they have to find other means of livelihood—for instance, 
to compose slander on foreigners for opposition newspapers— 
with which to make some money in the afternoons.) The 
basic fear in any Persian mind is that of pressure along the 
2,500 kilometres of frontier exposed to the Soviet Union. 
It is safe to affirm, therefore, that had Soviet pressure in 
favour of nationalisation of the southern oil been exercised 
it would have checked the impulse which caused so many 
responsible men to vote for ousting the British oil company. 
The Russians, though not direct instigators of the outbreak. 
are, however, benefiting immensely from it. Their direct 
influence is at present chiefly exercised in the universities and 
among secondary school students—the school teachers of 
the future. It is said that at least 25 per cent of Teheran 
university students are Tudeh members, and that a 
further 50 per cent are sympathisers. But the best job that 
is being done on their behalf is not being done directly. 
It is the handiwork of the wealthy politician who does not 
dream of paying tax, of the landlord who rails against the 
Shah’s recent small effort to start distributing crown lands 
as smallholdings, and of the rich nationalist who is shouting 
for the downfall of the West. 


Compensation Condemned 


What does this last mean when he votes for nationalisation 
of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company ? This topic, much dis- 
cussed behind closed doors and in low voices, has not yet 
been thrashed out in public, Premier Ali Razmara wa: 
shot for venturing, in what was virtually his last speech, 
the cautious remark that “expressions of personal opinion 
cannot be of much value unless technical groups have studied 
and clarified the situation. . . . We cannot, under present 
conditions, endanger the future of a large number of people 
simply on the opinion of a few.” Yet the number of theories 
that are advanced whenever doors are shut suggest that quite 
a number of responsible persons hold this view. It is easier 
and may for the moment be physically safer, to march 
behind the extremists who shout for expropriation and who, 
turning a blind eye to the state’s financial plight, shout: 
“What matter if we lose money; better be paupers than 
take a foreign rental for our black gold.” Persians are not 
thinking in terms of compensation. They suggest that the 
company and shareholders have profited excessively already. 
The attitude of the majority in the Majlis amounts to a 
jungle grab. Another group of senators and deputies 
know that the Persian nation lacks the technicians to 
run even the extraction of oil much less its refining 
and marketing. The change they want is a share of 
the financial proceeds that is demonstrably as high as 
that enjoyed by other and newer concession-givers in 
the Middle East—notably by Saudi Arabia. They also want 
a greater sense of ip in their sole national enterprise 
of consequence than is afforded by the company’s present 
slow if steady “Iranianisation” policy. It is less the gifts 
than the manner of the giving that has touched off their 
emotion. 

Few or none are ready to argue (as Razmara was shot for 
arguing) that the Persian oil known to exist in the south-cast 
and in the north is already in the hands of a national com- 
pany, and that the exchequer would do best to take what 
it can from the going foreign concern in order to make the 
Persian company a working concern. Most are feeling for 
some solution that would impart a sense of nationalisation 
or at least of partnership. But-who. dares to speak of com- 
promise in public ? Here, then, is Persia’s dilemma. Who 
dares to say that the advocates of expropriation are wreckers 
who will bring down not only the oil company but the 


whole of Persia’s flimsy social fabric with it. But Persians 
must realise that their irresponsible actions will effectively 
prevent any foreign bank or government from lending moncy 
in order to bolster their national finances or pay for schemes 
of social improvement. The Iraqis and Syrians, who advo- 
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The Start 


A GOOD START sets the right rhythm for the whole race. The 
full capacity of John Laing and Son Limited is applied to the 
start of every contract. 

As soon as a tender is accepted all departments are immedi- 
ately in action to a pre-arranged programme. The require- 
ments of the job have been worked out in advance. Within 
hours the transfer of picked men is arranged; materials are on 
order for specified dates; plant is ear-marked and perhaps on 
the move; key staff and mobile offices are on their way to 
the site. 

This immediate, co-ordinated action is team work at its best. 
It sets the rhythm which will be maintained until the job is 
done and another Laing contract completed smoothly, effici- 
ently and on time. 
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consulted by this firm and many other large concerns 
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cate nationalising various enterprises, have grasped these 
points. They will pay compensation, which is, however, con- 
sidered inadequate. The best that most Persians hope for is 
that the company will provide them with a new proposition 
which affords a bridge of compromise over which they can 
walk. Otherwise they are stuck on the pinnacle of hyper- 
nationalism up which they dashed three weeks ago, and from 
which few dare descend so long as Mullah Kashani and his 
gunners lurk round the corner. 


Peking Finds 


for India 


Food 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue Chinese Government has offered to supply India with 
a million tons of food grains at “competitive rates ” in addi- 
tion to the 50,000 tons of rice which it has already con- 
tracted to supply. The Chinese Embassy in Delhi allowed 
this to leak out last Tuesday. Peking and Moscow will no 
doubt now make a good propaganda point out of this as they 
have already out of the fact that shipments of Chinese rice 
have already reached Calcutta, while the prospects of Ameri- 
can wheat arriving in time to check the threatened famine 
in India are diminishing daily. Some Indian newspapers 
are providing just the reaction that China’s gesture was 
meant to obtain; the Lucknow vernacular paper “New 
Dawn,” for example, declares that the contrast shows “ who 
has a genuine concern for the welfare of the Indian people.” 
It has already been pointed out that India’s vast deficit will 
scarcely be affected by the 50,000 tons of rice which China 
is sending in exchange for jute and jute goods. But, apart 
from the Indian Food Minister’s expressed hopes of obtaining 
more Chinese grain, the mere fact that a country which 
previously imported so much food can now export it even 
in fairly modest quantities is a good propaganda point. 
Sections of the Indian Press are telling their readers that 
land reform has enabled China to solve its food problem in 
one year. , 


Evidence to the contrary is provided by Peking’s own 
published statistics, which show that the increase of 10.5 
per cent in food production achieved in 1950 fell short 
of the Government’s target by over a million tons, while 
the more modest 1951 target of a 7.1 per cent increase will 
still leave total production well below the pre-war average. 
The Chinese Communist radio has recently admitted the 
existence of several serious local famines, one of which 
occurred on Hainan island and another in northern Kiangsu; 
in neither of these cases can it be argued that cross-country 
transport problems might have prevented the timely arrival 
of food even if adequate stocks had been available. While 
‘and reform has, doubtless, stimulated production in many 
areas, its effect has sometimes been to dislocate rather than 
to inspire; a sharp public rebuke was delivered ia March 
to local Communist leaders in two Honan districts, whose 
doctrinaire insistence on putting through the reform at a 
time of food shortage had led to the flight of thousands of 
people and reduced many to begging for their food. The 
Government’s policy of giving priority in fertiliser supplies 
to cotton, tobacco and other industrial crops, and the recent 
epidemics of cattle plague, which killed at least 10,000 
draught animals and seriously impeded spring cultivation, are 
two more factors which make it unlikely that China is already 
free from hunger. Against such a background the rice ship- 
ments to India and the new offer of much larger supplies 
have an unpleasantly familiar character. A Communist 
government which exports food for political reasons while 
its own people go hungry is not acting without precedent. 
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Communists in the Austrian) 


# 


Police 


[FROM OUR VIENNA CORRESPONDENT] 


THis week Herr Helmer, the Austrian Minister of the 
Interior, has fallen foul of the Soviet occupation authorities 
because he refuses to reinstate three hundred officers dis- 
missed from the Austrian police. This conflict has arisen 
because of Herr Helmer’s determination to cut out com- 
pletely a canker which has existed in the Austrian police 
force ever since the first Austrian State Secretary of the 
Interior, Franz Honner, who was a Communist, managed 
to infiltrate some 15,000 of his co-believers into the various 
sections of the force. Herr Helmer, who is a Socialist, 
asserts that most of this Putsch-fodder has already beén 
eliminated. Nevertheless, enough individual Communists 
sull remain to have caused a considerable shock at the 
elections of Civil Service Trade Union officials which were 
held early in March. When the results were counted, the 
Communists were found to have polled 1,070 votes out 
of 6,617 in the Vienna Security Police, 310 out of 889 in 
the Secret Police (or Criminal Investigation Department), 
23 out of 113 at Police Headquarters and 31 out of 67 
among the so-<alled State (Political) Police. In the country 
as a whole, the Communists got nearly twice as many votes 
in the police as their general voting strength seems to 
justify, the increase being due entirely to the size of their 
vote in Vienna and Styria. 


The publication of the figures for Vienna was not 
unnaturally greeted by the Communists with much delight 
coupled with expansive claims that, had it not been for 
gross intimidation, the votes of “the opposition” would 
have been much more numerous. Somewhat rashly, perhaps, 
non-Communist newspapers immediately started a campaign 
for the complete elimination of Communists from the police. 
They pointed out, with justification, that, in the event of 
industrial or political unrest, the Communists in the force 
could not be relied upon to obey the orders of a government 
representing the wishes of the majority of the population. 
With considerably less justification same of them accused 
Herr Helmer of having failed to do his duty. He himself 
has suggested it was perhaps a mistake for the People’s Party 
and the Socialists to present a joint list of candidates to 
the voters, because this left the voter no alternative but to 
vote Communist if he disliked either of the two coalition 
parties. This argument seems to have considerable force 
especially as the Union of Independents did not put forward 
any candidates in either Vienna or Styria. 


Causes of Success 


The Communists claim that their successes are the result 
of dissatisfaction at the wage-price agreement last autumn 
and the increase in unemployment which has just begun 
to go down again after having risen above 200,000 in 
February. They claim considerable increases in member- 
ship and in the circulation of their newspapers since the 
beginning of the year. They may also have gained merit 
—though they do not claim it—through the cheap goods . 
in the USIA retail shops which are increasing somewhat 
rapidly in numbers and are now to be found in almost 
every large village in the Soviet Zone. 

But however much ground the Communists may or may 
not have gained—or lost—the fact is that Communist 
strength in the police dates back nearly six years and has 
nothing whatever to do with recent developments. The 
continued presence of what can only be a subversive and 
unreliable element in a vital department of state adminis- 
tration well illustrates the difficulty with which the Austrian 
Government is faced when dealing with any issue which 
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touches, or seems to touch, the interests of the Russians. 
During the disturbances which followed the new wage- 
price agreement last September the Ministry of the Interior 
tried to dismiss or transfer a number of police officials 
in Vienna on charges of having helped the rioters instead 
of obeying orders. With one exception they are still there, 
«hough the Control Agreement places the duty of main- 
taining law and order in the hands of the Austrian Govern- 
ment and only authorises the Allied Council (not an indivi- 
dual occupying power) ro intervene if the Austrian Govern- 
ment fails to carry ous this duty. 


Before this latest conflict Herr Helmer had pointed out 
that the Soviet authorities continually interfere in Austrian 
affairs “even to the point of preventing the dismissal of 
officials who have violated service regulations.” Some of 
these interferences are by local Soviet commanders and are 
subsequently overridden by the Soviet High Commissioner 
—provided they have not been over-publicised so that 
questions of prestige are involved. He has also said that 
the Austrian police are the backbone of the state and do 
net provide a basis for Cominform plans for a totalitarian 
putsch. In this he is undoubtedly right. The elections, 
moreover, told the authorities little they did not know 
already. They only brought the facts to the notice of the 
newspapers and the public in a way which has perhaps 
made Herr Helmer’s task of reducing the Communists in 
the police to negligible proportions more difficult. 


The Outlook for Whales 


[BY A NORWEGIAN CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue high price now being secured for whale oil is threaten- 
ing to tempt newcomers into the industry to an extent that 
may prove uneconomic to all concerned. In the last few 
months there have been reports of the preparation of new 
expeditions in a number of countries, including Italy, which 
have never before engaged in whaling. All these expeditions 
are intended to operate in the Antarctic, which is now the 
only region still offering opportunities for large scale whaling. 
In the last Antarctic whaling season which ended on 
March 9th, nineteen expeditions took part, the largest 
number since before the war. In some prewar seasons this 
number was surpassed, but the ae of the individual 
expeditions is much larger today, with larger and more 
elaborate factory ships and more catcher boats and auxiliary 
aids. 


The capacity of the whaling industry has probably never 
been greater than it is today. Certainly it is already much 
larger than is necessary to catch the maximum quota of 
whales permitted by the International Whaling Convention 
of 1944. Proof of this is the successive shortening of the 
whaling season year by year since the war. The last season 
began as late as December 23rd, and the whole quota of 
16,000 blue whale units was caught in the 77 days up to 
March 9th. The capacity of the industry is under-employed. 
Although this represents an economic loss to the community 
at large, it has not yet affected the prosperity of the whaling 
companies, who have enjoyed an unsurpassed demand for 
their oil since the war. There is serious concern, however, 


about the consequences if Japan, Holland, Italy and possibly 
other countries all try to join in. 


* 


A further increase in the number of expeditions will mean 
a further drop in the share of each expedition in the quota 
of whales. A paradoxical situation may arise in which more 
expeditions will produce less oil, as the quota of whales 
will be caught earlier in the season when their content of oil 
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is smaller than it is later in the season. The alternative 
might be to lift the present restrictions on catching. This 
would probably mean the virtual elimination of whale stocks 
in the Antarctic in a few years. This has happened on other 
whaling grounds after unrestricted catching. There were 
already signs of such a development in the Antarctic in the 
1930s, but the war brought a much needed respite. There 
were attempts before the war to restrict catching, more for 
commercial than biological reasons, but no effective system 
was achieved until the London Conference of 1944. The 
agreement reached then has been maintained successfully 
ever since, but whether it can continue to be enforced now 
that the whaling fleets have been rebuilt and expanded is 
open to question. 


The necessity for maintaining a maximum catching limit 
seems clear. Even though practically no whales were caught 
during the war, the stock has markedly deteriorated. The 
number of whaleboat days expended per whale caught has 
risen steadily, and the ratio of rich oil bearing blue whales 
to other poorer types has declined steeply. It is obvious 
that the slow breeding whale has not yet recovered from 
the enormous and unrestricted depredations of before the 
war. From a biological point of view a reduction rather 
than an expansion of the present quota is clearly necessary. 


Protests from Norway 


The veteran whaling nation, Norway, is anxious that the 
present quota should not be exceeded, for it is concerned 
about the biological basis of an industry of vital importance 
as a currency earner. Norway sent ten of the nineteen 
expeditions engaged this last season, and also provided most 
of the men for the three British and one South African 
expeditions. The Norwegian authorities have pursued a 
policy of discouraging new expeditions. Norwegians are 
forbidden to take employment on any but Norwegian and 
British expeditions. A licence has been withheld from a 
Norwegian whaling company which wanted to operate a new 
factory ship, and this valuable vessel is having to be used as 
an oil transport ship. 


There were strong protests by Norway when General Mac- 
Arthur allowed Japan to resume whaling after the war with 
two expeditions. Norwegian workers were withdrawn from 
the one Russian expedition after the first postwar season ; 
and the one Dutch expedition has been completely boycotted. 
A stubborn resistance was maintained against the new 
Olympic expedition which was sent to the Antarctic for the 
first time this last season. This cosmopolitan enterprise 
has a factory ship converted in Germany, registered in 
Panama, and manned by Germans. Last summer an offer 
to disband the expedition in return for a payment of 
$730,000 or £300,000 by the Norwegian Whaling Companies’ 
Association failed, because the Norwegian currency authori- 
ties refused to grant either sterling or dollars for the trans- 
action. It is now reported that the expedition’s oil pro- 
duction has been sold at an exceptionally high price, 
considerably more than the {100 a ton received for the 
advance sale of the bulk of the Norwegian and British 
expedition’s production to the Ministry of Food last autumn. 
At Belfast a factory ship, Juan Peron, has been under 
construction for an Argentine company. It appears that in 
this case Norwegian non-co-operation in providing personnel 
has created difficulties, and there have been various rumours 
concerning the disposal of this vessel. 


Norwegian whaling leaders view the present expansion 
plans of other countries with considerable alarm, and are 
pessimistic about the ultimate outcome of the increasing 
competition for the limited supply of whales. It appears 
certain that the next international whaling conference, to be 
held in South Africa this summer, will have to make recom- 
mendations of vital importance to try to protect this industry 
which, in the Antarctic alone, produces over 300,000 tons of 
whale oil annually. 
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It 





says 
JACK SCRAP 


How many tons of iron and steel scrap would 
you find in odd corners of your factory or farm 
if you had a thorough 
search made? 

Find that scrap, round 


Speed the 


SCRAP 


Speed 
the Steel 


bess: 
Bigg Noe, 


it up, turn it in. Every 
ton of scrap that gets 
back to the steelworks 


will make a ton of new 
steel, 


Scrap Merchants are glad 
to help with dismantling 
and collection. 
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Issued for the STEEL SCRAP DRIVE. by the 
British Iron and Steel Federation 
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A FREELY MARKETABLE INVESTMENT 
SPREAD OVER THE SHARES OF THE 
30 BRITISH 


IN A TRUST 
LEADING 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


IYSURANGE-UMTS 


THE PRESENT Time, these Trust Units are 
A particularly suitable for those who seek a 

stable income combined with good prospects 
of capital appreciation. 

Dividend Prospects 

The insurance companies, whose shares constitute 
Insurance-Units, have a common policy of main- 
taining a wide margin between what they earn and 
what they pay out in dividends. Many of these 
margins are substantial enough to give the investor 
high hopes that his patience during the past few years 
will soon be rewarded. 


Advantages of £ Revaluation 
These companies receive a large part of their 
premium income in $. They also have very big $ 
investments. Revaluation of the £ means therefore 
greater £ income from $ sources and a considerable 
increase in the £ value of their $ investments. 

Easy Purchase of Units 

Though “ Insurance-Units” gives a spread over 
the shares of the 30 leading British insurance 
companies, the investor can purchase Units for as 
small a sum as £10 approximately. 
Ask any Stockbroker or Bank for full details. 


Offer Price 5th Apr. 23/6 Yield calculated in accordance 
with Board of Trade requirements £3/7/1°%. 
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TRUSTEES : WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 
MANAGERS ! BANK INSURANCE TRUST CORP. LTD. 
LS, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3 {iif 
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At the first sign of 








* Ring TRAfalgar 7621 or sent fo: new Shastrdeed booklet. 


THE BRITISH RATIN CO. LTD., 
125 Pall.Mall, London, S.W.}, 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Economic Survey for 1951 


“The problem is how to rearm as fast as we can, while maintaining a strong and healthy economy.” 
The economic prospect for 1951 “is in many ways harsh and unpleasant . . . even so, many of the 
assumptions on which the Economic Survey is based may well prove to be optimistic.” The task is 
presented explicitly ; whether it can be successfully achieved is hedged with doubts. Will industry 
be able to secure an increase in output sufficient, as the Survey hopes, tb provide more than three- 
quarters of the extra goods that the Government needs for defence P Will it be possible to imcrease 
export earnings sufficiently to pay for the big rise in the cost of imports that is in prospect this 
year ? Will the stiff rise in internal prices that is implicit in the Survey’s reasoning be acceptable to 
the community or will it delude itself into thinking that the real burdens of defence can be side- 
stepped by another bout of inflation? 


I—Prospects for Output 


ANY of the Survey’s calculations are based upon 
one already familiar and hopeful assumption— 
that production in the industries covered by the official 
interim index will be 4 per cent higher during 1951 
than it was during 1950. This implies no considerable 
rise beyond the level reached by the end of 1950, which 
was 4 per cent above last year’s average, though it prob- 
ably implies a slightly higher increase in the production 
of manufacturing industries (which in recent years have 
risen rather more than have the “ mining, building and 
public utilities ” components of the index). It is difficult 
to assess the possibilities of achieving—or approaching— 
these objectives. The factors that will contribute to the 
assumed increases—manpower, fuel and power, steel, 
and other raw materials—and the output of manufac- 
turing industries in general, are examined in the docu- 
ment with a degree of circumspection that allows of far 
less detailed “estimates” or “forecasts” than were 
contained in previous Surveys. 


Manpower.—Concentration upon the labour require- 
ments of the defence programme has entirely replaced 
the discussion, in earlier years, of attempts—generally 
unsuccessful—to divert manpower from employment 
such as distribution to essential industries short of 
workers, including coal, agriculture, textiles, and 
pottery. Indeed, the record and forecasts of manpower 
within individual industrial groups have now dis- 
appeared from the Survey. Its statistics, as Table I 
shows, are designed to cover broad divisions that 
convey little impression of manpower logistics for 
defence, while such detailed estimates as it provides in 
the text are heavily swathed in qualifications. 


It appears that rather less than half a million workers 
were engaged upon defence production in mid-1950: 
and that by the peak of the programme in 1953-54 this 
figure will have to be “ more than doubled.” During the 
next two years increasing numbers serving in the armed 
forces will offset the small increases expected in the total 
population of working age, leaving total civil employ- 
ment practically constant. Not all of the extra half- 
million required for defence production will need to 
change their jobs, since many employers will switch to 
defence orders: but the aircraft and ordnance factories 


will require 175,000 extra workers, and manpower will 
have to be found for the additional capacity to be created 
to produce aero-engines and tanks. The first difficulties 
to be faced will be in finding sufficient draughtsmen, 
jig-makers and tool-makers to prepare the production 
lines for defence contracts. In general, the Government 
will rely upon existing methods within the Ministry 
of Labour to assist the changes it has outlined: 
“special attention” to the labour requirements of 


_ Eee ne enc 


TABLE I.—MANPOWER IN GREAT Britain, 1948-52 














(Thousands) 
ae neers tenements ia 
| Forecast 
Mid-1948 | End-1949 | End-1950 |-————-, -— 
End-1951 | End-1952 
Total working population. . 22,904 23,000 {| 23,225 } 23,350 | 23,4590 
SE. POON... evisu cscs £46 725 | 752 } 850 | 900 
On release leave ......... 92 | li | _ i . 
Total industrial population | 21,966 | 22,264 | 22,473 | 22,500 | 22,550 


! 
' 








of whom: 


DOS Silas wa | 14,913 | 15,116 | 15,191 | 15,125 | 15,100 








Women ..... ewneege | 7,053 | 7,148 | 1,282 7,375 | 7,450 
Registered unemployed .., 282 | 360 528 300 | 250 
i | ee , 








Total in civilemployment.. | 21,684 | 21,904 | 22,145 | 22,200 | 22,300 


defence work in engineering, whatever that may signify, 
is mentioned, as are “ the system of labour preferences,” 
training, up-grading and dilution. The Survey touches 
upon one form of diversion of labour—as distinct from 
formal “ direction” which, according to a statement by 
Mr Bevan this week, will not be restored unless or until 
actual war appears to be imminent. 

In some cases the allocation of scarce materials and control 
over output will make it impossible for particular firms to keep 
their existing labour fully and usefully employed. Release of 
labour under such circumstances will help in providing 
workers needed for defence production, so long as it 1s 
the right areas and the labour is of the right type. 

The qualifications are formidable: while much of the 
labour thus forcibly “ released ” may be in areas where 
defence production needs workers, its suitability for 
defence work may be more doubtful. The Government 
holds that such passive measures “seem likely to be 
adequate” for the present, which is to say that labour 
may be attracted to defence work by the normal, ur- 
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planned economic incentives: following its failure 
since the war to influence the flow of labour within 
industry in desired directions, the Ministry of Labour 
appears to have despaired &~ manpower planning ” in 
a peaceful economy. 


Coal.—The Survey is rather less specific in its esti- 
mates of what “may be looked for” from the coal 
industry this year than the Minister of Fuel and Power 
was in the previous week: its hopes of production almost 
coincide with his, but it has little to say about inland 
consumption, stocks, or exports. It holds that a total 
production of 219 to 222 million tons may be achieved 
this year (deep-mined 208-210 million tons, and open- 
cast 11 to 12 million tons): this appears reasonable on 
the basis of the favourable trend of production during 
the first quarter of this year. The Survey hopes that 
manpower may continue to increase, but recognises the 
counter-attraction of industries engaged in rearmament ; 
it is not easy to be confident that this recent rise of the 
labour force in mining can long continue, but the indus- 
try’s present numbers are consistent with the produc- 
tion target. It is expected that inland consump- 
tion will rise by between three and four per cent, as it 
did last year ; and there is a somewhat pious observation 
that “It is no less important to begin to increase our 
exports, if we prudently can, from the low levels of 
the winter”—on the basis of which Britain’s allies in 
Western Europe must presumably make their own 
plans. 


Electricity —There is a note of complacency in the 
Survey’s single paragraph upon electricity generation. 
It remarks that the “ better balance between supplies of 
different types of equipment ” permitted more generating 
capacity to be brought into service ; but as this new capa- 
city was not enough to offset the growth of demand for 
electricity, consumers remained as short of power during 
peak periods as they had been, and apparently no nearer 
satisfaction of their needs. Co-operation is requested 
from domestic consumers to avoid power shortages that 
would interfere with industrial production, but no hint 
is allowed to appear that special measures might be taken 
to render this co-operation more likely. 


Steel_—Difficulties in supplies of raw materials, 
particularly imported scrap and iron ore, are mentioned 
in the Survey as being likely to affect steel output ; but 
their full importance may not appear to have been 
. accepted. From the increased capacity becoming 
available this year under the industry’s development 


TaBLe II,—Steet Output AND MATERIALS CONSUMED 





(‘000 Tons) 
nt PF ook sienna abi — ve Se 
1951 
| 1948 | 1949 1950 | Forecast 
ee a eames Ber en YER ccm we eRe tums 
Pig-iron production : 

<a er aed. 9,276 | 9,499 | 9,633 | 10,000 
_ For steel-making ........s0ceceeee 7,011 7,039 7,290 seee 
serap for steel-making : 

Total consumption ............05+ 9,045 9,776 10,251 ee 
Steel production (ingots and castings).. | 14,877 15,553 | 16,293 | 16,000- 
Imports (crude, semis and finished)... . 404 884 | 454 _ 
Exports of finished steel ............ 1,448 1,735 | 2,350 | 
Deliveries of finished steel to home 12,250 

MDT 6 is sce ci cchseut oacaneke 9,674 10,471 10,200(a), 

ae ae 











ott’) Includes the equivalent of 100,000 ingot tons obtained by drawing on producers’ 
CKS, 











plan, it states, a crude steel output of 17.75 million 


would be possible if full supplies of materials were avail- 


able, but in present conditions “it would be unwise 
to rely on” more than 16 to 16.25 million tons, as shown 
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in Table II. Even this, it is admitted, might prove to 
be an optimistic forecast (though it is one of the few 
concerning materials or production that the Survey is 
prepared to include in a statistical table). But on this 
basis 12.25 million tons of finished steel would be avaii- 
able for home needs and for exports, which will be 
reduced (supplies of imported steel, also expected to be 
lower, are left out of the sum). There seems by now 
little doubt that this forecast is distinctly optimistic: 
the assumption of an output almost unchanged from that 
of 1950 is not easy to reconcile with the reductions in 
output that have already been forced upon certain 
producers by the running down of stocks of raw 
materials. 


Raw Materials.—Discussion of the shortages of other 
raw materials that are now besetting the economy con- 
tains little that is mew, and it reveals no considerable 
degree of prescience on the part of the planners. It is 
significant that’ sulphur, which was scarcely men- 
tioned in the 1950 Survey, this year ranks first in impor- 
tance among the critical shortages. Reference is made to 
the projects for producing sulphuric acid from other 
materials and for recovering sulphur from gas-works, 
coke-ovens, and oil refineries ; but it is admitted that 
these cannot be expected to yield large amounts for at 
least two years. On non-ferrous metals, wool and soft- 
wood, the story is again familiar. The running down 
of material stocks during a period in which official 
quarters were claiming credit for the enhancement of the 
gold and dollar reserves is attributed to the development 
of “world scarcities”’; there is no admission that in 
certain cases at least it may have been due to a wrong 
calculation of market prospects by official purchasers. 


Defence Production—The main burden of rearma- 
ment will fall upon what the Survey calls “ the metal- 
using industries”—a heterogeneous group including 
engineering, vehicles, aircraft, hollow-ware, cutlery, 
shipbuilding, jewellery and drop forgings. It is this 
group that has shown the greatest increases in output 
since the end of the war: and in 19§0 it was responsible 
for roughly half the country’s exports. The Survey 
holds that the output in 1951 of this group of industries 
will be limited by steel and non-ferrous metal supplies, 
and assumes that it will not rise above the level achieved 
in the last quarter of 1950—which implies a rise of per- 
haps 7 per cent in the yearly average. With this 
“modest increase” in output, and cuts in civilian con- 
sumption, it hopes to meet most of the direct defence 
demands (£350 million in the present financial year) 
upon these industries; total supplies for export and 
investment should not, it estimates, be seriously reduced, 
though exports of certain varieties of plant and machinery 
will have to be cut. “ The aim must be ” to increase ex- 
ports of other metal goods, and maintain the total volume 
of exports from the group in 1951 at the average level of 
1950 though less than that at the end of that year. Plant, 
maghinery and vehicles for home investment, again, 
should be maintained in total volume, though a larger 
proportion ‘will be needed for defence production. On 
specific defence needs, some anxiety is expressed about 
supplies of machine tools ; at the time that the Survey 
was completed, at any rate, the substantial imports of 
tools from the United States and from Europe with 
which it is hoped to supply a very large part of the 
defence needs were “not yet assured,” and the need 
to cut exports as well as civilian supplies of tools is 
clearly accepted. 
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Textiles —The Survey promises considerable burdens 
for the textile industry. Rearmament demands, it 
records, will “fall with particular severity upon the 
cotton industry ”; at the same time, “a new export drive 
by the textile industries is called for.” Though no 
export targets appear in the Survey, it is stated that 
these are now being worked out in conjunction with the 
textile and other industries. It is recognised that “ it 
may not prove possible to achieve more than a moderate 
increase in the volume of textile exports,” but owing 
to the fact that prices of these goods have advanced by 
much more than those of other exports, it should be 
possible for textiles, and particularly wool goods, to earn 
“very much more.” Supplies to the home market in 
1951 will be subject to “some reduction’; but the 
authors of the Survey are able to temper this prospect 
with the assurance that a substantial part of home supplies 
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in 1950 went into stocks. Supplies available on the 
home market may, therefore, turn out to be “ not much 
less” than in 1950: and in any case, the consumer js 
reminded, their prices will be such that he will not be 
able to buy as much as he did last year. 

The Survey plainly reveals the Government’s fears 
that the rise in production may be prejudiced by the 
shortages of materials and dislocations in the switchine 
of many factories to defence production. It points out 
that in many cases the first of these difficulties may be 
countered by the substitution of less scarce materials : 
and that the rise in prices of such materials may drive 
demand away from products containing them. But in 
its final section it frankly states that “ we cannot count 
on getting the raw materials required for a 4 per cent 
increase in industrial production.” 


II—The Balance of Payments 


The theme of rearmament dominates the balance of 
payments section of the Economic Survey as completely 
as it does the others. The Government reaffirms its 
determination to ensure that in the cold war the defence 
burden will not, as in shooting wars, be met by measures 
that would mortgage the future, that is, by further liqui- 
dation of overseas assets or accumulation of overseas 
debts. The aim, therefore, is to achieve a 
equilibrium in the overall current balance of payments 
during 1951 apart from any purchases for the strategic 
stockpile, for which {100 million is estimated for the 
calendar year. 


In facing this task in a year of steeply rising import 
costs, the nation has, however, something in hand. In 
1950, the United Kingdom achieved an overall surplus 
of £229 million in its balance of payments. This is the 
largest surplus, in terms of money values, to be achieved 
for thirty years. It compares with revised estimates of 
a current surplus of £30 million for 1949 and of a 
deficit of £30 million for 1948. The improvement as 
between 1949 and 1950 has been wholly due to the in- 
visible account. The balance of visible trade in each year 
is surprisingly the same—a net deficit of £153 million. 
The surplus on invisible account, however, which 
amounted to £183 million in 1949 had risen to £382 
million in 1950. There was an increase of one-third 
in income from tourists and a substantial, though 
relatively smaller, increase in shipping earnings. The 
dominant factors were, first, the earnings of overseas 
investments (mainly those connected with the produc- 
tion of raw materials such as rubber, tin, and other non- 
ferrous mtals) and, secondly, the overseas operations of 
British oil companies, which enjoyed both higher prices 
and higher sales in 1950. 

The changes in the United Kingdom balance of pay- 
ments are shown in greater detail in Table III, which 
is based on the new definitions of the current account 
surplus and of the United Kingdom’s sterling liabilities 
used in the latest Balance of Payments White Paper. It 
will be seen from this table that during 1950 the United 
Kingdom’s sterling liabilities to the rest of the sterling 
area increased by no less than £382 million. There was, 
however, a reduction of £27 million in liabilities to non- 
sterling countries. The divergence of these movements is 
partly accounted for by sales to Europe by the overseas 
sterling area ; the sterling countries receive payment in 


sterling, thereby adding to their balances, while the 
European countries pay for their purchases either by 
running down their own sterling balances or, more 
usually, by borrowing from Britain through the Euro- 
pean Payments Union. The Economic Survey points 
out that the big rise in prices of some of the most impor- 
TaBLe III.—Unitep Kincpom BALANCE or PayMENts 
(¢ million) 























{ 
1948 1949 19 
5 nit oo 
Current Account: | 
NE i on oe laa dls 0 wmmmatieediin iis Oil 1,790 1,971 2,374 
Exports and re-exports, f.0.b. ..........000: 1,583 1,818 2,221 
Balance of visible trade...........e0e-s0ees | —207 | —153 
Seviaibhen (00) ass 665 03 se pSes aRade deta wee | +277 | +183 + 382 
Balance of current transactions (credit, + ; | 
ae Neh 9 oo 0tcnscedsworhusseintnsti wane | —30 | +50 3 » 
Investment and Financing Account j 
Granta, Ot. ie U0) i. ok ce ens — 138 —154 — 139 
Overseas investment, borrowing, eto. (invest- | 
OE A ete PE oc ce ccs ciasctvnnepe'ea at —2 | +382 lf 
Sterling liabilities, etc. fincrease, —) : 
(og) Dollar ares... ... spasere sodietbe cbs —3 —12 49 
(6) Other non-sterling countries .......... 240 | -—192 
(c) Rest of Sterling Area ............0.-- -—7 | +9 5 
RAS Wiis < SURES cates Sak | +164 — 195 4 
Gold and dollar reserves (increase, +)....+.+. — 54 } —3 it 
Total of investment and financing ............ ; - 30 + 30 eed 
of which: net change in capital account, | | 
<j OVOP, F-) 02 5s n'n.snnesss Srusrarvesses | +108 __ +184 8 


tant sterling area raw materials, such as rubber, tin and 
wool, must be expected to produce a “ further consider- 
able rise” in the external sterling assets held by the 
overseas sterling area in 1951. 


The regional accounts reveal radical changes in 
Britain’s balance of payments with some of the other 
sectors. The direct deficit with the dollar area has been 
reduced from £303 million in 1949 to £111 million in 
1950. The account with OEEC countries, which showed 
a deficit of £8,000,000 in 1949, had changed to a sur- 
plus of £118 million in 1950. With the rest of the 
sterling area the total surplus was reduced from {284 
million in 1949 to £225 million in 1950, and the 
Economic Survey. suggests that it will be difficult for 
the United Kingdom to prevent a further decrease. 

The complicated pattern of multilateral trade is again 
in evidence when the of changes in the United 
Kingdom’s sterling liabilities are viewed in the light of 


the sterling area’s gold and dollar balance of payments. 
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Details of this are given in Table IV, which shows 
the remarkable improvement that took place in pay- 
ments with the dollar world between 1949 and 1950. 
It is an improvement in which the overseas sterling area 
has played the major part, converting a deficit of $132 
million for 1949 into a surplus of $788 million for 1950. 
But Britain’s performance, in reducing its own dollar 
deficit to nearly one quarter of what it was in 1949, is 
certainly remarkable. Mr Gaitskell revealed in the 
House of Commons this week, however, that in the first 
quarter of 1951, while the sterling area’s dollar earnings 








TaBLE 1V.—STERLING AREA GOLD AND DOLLAR SURPLUS 
oR DEFICIT 
(U.S. $ million) 
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1950 
1948 | 1949 (provisional) 
lnited Kingdom i | 
Imports, £O.D.... 0... cece cee eee were ewnees 1,623 1,596 j 1,192 
Exports and re-exports, £.0.b, .....+05-2ee0 771 688 | 682 
invissples (nee) 2. cs +c kb ca coc ant ob obese cos os —213 ! — 209 1 
Current balance .........cecee- rie canes | — 1,065 (a7 |} 310 
pital transactions (net) .....+e...+eeee aoe —255 | -6 | +304 
Fotal U.K. surplus or deficit .........0.4. (1,320 '-1123 | -6 
Rest of Sterling Area i | 
Surplus or deficit with dollar areas: 
1) Dependent overseas territories ........ +173 +162 +438 
(b) Other Sterling Area countries......... | —473 — 528 +76 
Subseriptions to I.M.F. and Bank........... | ah a5 -—7 
Gold sales to U.K, 10. ccicccnccccecvccccnee +222 | +234 | +281 
Total R.S.A. surplus or deficit ....seeeeee. —132 | +788 
On Whole Sterling Area Account 
Net gold and dollar receipts from, or payments 
to, other countries. 63 is Sisiss cess vaedee — 276 +23 
a 
—1,531 | +805 


Total net gold and dollar surplus or deficit | — 1,710 
' 


continued to boom, Britain’s own dollar deficit persisted 


and its overall balance of payments deteriorated sub- 
stantially. 


The financing of the gold and dollar surplus or deficit 
and the concurrent changes in the gold and dollar 
reserve, are shown in Table V. This table brings the 
story up to date by including the end-March figures, 
which do not appear in the Economic Survey. In this 
last quarter the gold and dollar reserve has risen from 
$3,300 million to $3,758 million. The Survey, referring 
to the gold and dollar reserves, points out that they are 
sull insufficient to meet Britain’s essential long-term 
requirements. Of the latest quarterly increase of $458 
million, only $98 million is due to ERP reimbursement, 
while $76 million was earned through EPU ; in March, 
however, the total surplus in EPU dropped to $5 mil- 
lion (against $33.6 million in February). If the ERP 
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element is excluded, the latest quarterly gain is only 
$38 million smaller than that for the last quarter of 
1950—and this despite the fact that about three quar- 
ters of the $130 million net of dollar capital that flowed 
in in anticipation of sterling revaluation in the second 
half of last year is believed to have been used for current 
payments in recent months. 


This past history, however, is far from being the most 
striking feature of the balance of payments chapter in 
the Economic Survey. Its outstanding feature is the 
estimate that the rise in import prices alone will add no 
less than £700 million to the import bill in 1951. Hence, 
on the assumption that an extra {150 million of goods 
can be secured for restocking—apart from strategic 
stockpiling—it estimates that the total cost of imports 
will reach £3,200 million, or £850 million more than 








TaBLE V—Britatn’s Go_p AND DoLLaR RESERVES 








(U.S. $ million) 
Net _ | Purchases | Reserves 
deficit or ~—— } from | E.R.P. | at end oi 
surplus _ ILM.F. | period 
{ 
1949 l 
Jak QUOTENE sis ei cc cntiee —330 | » 32 i 324 1,912 
2nd Quarter s..cccecesecs -—632 | 30 j _- 341 1,651 
3ed quarter .........000. ~ae -| 3 | = 284 «| —s«4,425 
Cth naestet «5 vwcesvererede - 31 27 20 247 i 1,688 
xe | | 
Pe erty ee i +#@ | 27 | = 229 1,984 
POPE | +180 | 18 -- 240 i 2.422 
Se PET Pe } +187 | — _ i 147 | 2,756 
Ok Pe | +398 | i ~ | 146 3,300 
1951 
BOE GUPREEE 5. o.c.n0-<:2 anaes +360 a —_ i 98 3,758 
i | 


for 1951. It hazards the guess that the surplus on invi- 
sible account in 19§1 should be of the order of £450 
million (after allowing for payment of the first annuities 
on the American credits) compared with £382 million 
in 1950. On this basis, the exports required merely to 
achieve a balance will be about £2,750 million, or £530 
million more than in 1950. It is reckoned in the esti- 
mates that the physical volume of exports will be {100 
million larger, implying that £430 million will be found 
from the increase in export prices. The tone of the 
Economic Survey does not suggest that these targets can 
be reached. It admits that a large contribution towards 
increased export earnings may be looked for from higher 
prices, but it points out that “too large or too rapid 
an increase in export costs would endanger long-term 
trading connections.” The Survey also suggests that 
there will be growing difficulties in selling certain types 
of exports in the face of the recovery in German and 
Japanese production. 


I1]—Investment and Savings 


ALTHOUGH the task of maintaining a bare equilibrium 
on the external balance of payments is now expected 
to be much more onerous than had been assumed by 
earlier official estimates, the Economic Survey firmly 
reiterates the Government’s determination to ensure, so 
far as possible, that the burden of rearmament does not 
fall upon the maintenance and development of domestic 
capital assets. Despite the large demands that defence 
work will make upon the building, civil engineering and 
machinery industries, and despite the dislocation to be 
expected from shortages of raw materials, it is estimated 
that the volume of xed investment, including repairs, 


may show “a very slight increase.” 


This seems to be a distinctly optimistic assumption— 
even if it can be presumed that firm steps will be taken, 
by budgetary and other controls, to reduce the volume 
of resources absorbed by consumption. It is based on 
the hope that output in the building and civil engineer- 
ing industries (which account for over half the total 
of fixed investment) will “go on rising at least as fast 
as in recent years ”—in which the increment of produc- 
tivity is estimated to have averaged 4-6 per cent. Most 
of the outlay on defence works and buildings, which is 
put at £80 million in the calendar year 1951 and at 
£145 million in 1951-52, is included in the estimates 
for the defence programme, but work on Government- 
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owned factories, research establishments and storage, 
estimated at £30 million in the fiscal year, is classified 
as investment. Allowing for this, it is admitted that the 
volume of civil investment will decline—though the 
Survey wisely declines to guess “how large the cuts 
will be, or where they will fall.” 


This year, therefore, the usual forecasts by industrial 
categories are omitted, and so is the detailed appendix 


Tasce VI—CHANGES IN REAL OvuTpPUT AND EXPENDITURE IN 1951 


COMPARED wiTH 1950 
(g Million at 1950 Prices) 
Increase in resources :— 
Increase in national output ..................005- esdabhuwe 
Increase in imports for current use ...........ceeeeeeeeeeees 
Less increase in exports and re-exports. .............6055 


Increase in resources available for use at home 
Required for :— 

Increase in expenditure by public authorities 

Inc rease in home investment 


RRR EEE ERO eRe 


Consequence for consumption :— 
Fall in personal consumption. ............eeeeeceeeeeeeceees 





on investment that has been customary in recent years. 
These omissions need not be regretted, for this is a 
sphere in which estimation is prone to very wide error ; 
figuring in earlier years has tended, by its very detail, to 
lend an air of unjustified reliability to the whole series 
of forecasts. It certainly is to be regretted, however, 
that in giving classified figures for previous years (1948 
to 1950), the statisticians have once again changed the 
basis of classification and definition, thus making it 
impossible to reconcile either the totals or the details 
for 1948 and 1949 with the figures previously published 
for those years. 

The estimates of floating investment are even more 
tenuous. It is expected that the volume of stocks of 
imported food and materials will, apart from strategic 
stockpiling, be at least maintained (in 1950 they fell 
“ substantially,” but no quantitative estimate of the fall 
is given), but that the addition to work-in-progress will 
be SMalicr, Decause OL the decime in the rate of mcrease 
of industrial production. On this basis, it is assumed 
that the physical volume of total home investment (fixed 
and floating, and including some defence outlays) will 
be roughly the same as in 1950, but that its monetary 
value will rise from {£2,277 million to £2,315 million, 
excluding {100 million that it is hoped to spend in this 

alendar vear on stratecic stockniling and excluding. too. 
calendar year on strategic stockpiling and excluding, too, 
the appreciation Of cxistung stocks. 


Notwithstanding the virtual certainty that stocks of 
non-essential consumption goods will run down, and 
despite the probability that building and constructional 
work will be held back by shortages, home investment 
is not expected to afford any net relief to the national 
economy. A slight relief is, however, expected from 
the external account: it is assumed, with distinct opti- 
mism, that the physical volume of exports can be raised 
by £100 million, but against this it is estimated (with 
equal optimism) that the volume of imports will be 
raised by £125 million—apart from stockpiling. If in- 
dustrial production were to be increased by 4 per cent, 
and if there were “ an associated increase ” in other pro- 
duction, the additional resources would amount to £325 
million. This, with the net inflow of £25 million of 
overseas goods, would provide £350 million towards the 
additional requirements of Government expenditure ; 
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for the calendar year these are put at £400 million, in 
real terms, These calculations, all at 1950 prices, there. 
fore imply that the required cut in the physical volume 
of consumption would be no more ghan {50 million. 


Up to this point, the analysis, though subject to many 
debatable assumptions, is reasonably straightforward. 
But it becomes more complex, and much more ques- 
tionable, when an attempt is made to translate the “ real ” 
changes into monetary terms. The expected increase in 
the monetary value of the gross national product, allow- 
ing for price changes attributable to the rise in costs now 
foreseeable is, of course, much greater than the assumed 
increase in ‘ real’ output ; it is put at £900 million. As 
Table VII shows, the gross product at market prices is 
estimated at £14,500 million in 1951, compared with 
£13,572 million in 1950 and £12,933 million in 1949; 
the corresponding figures for net national income at 
“factor” cost would be £11,760 million, £10,846 
million and £10,426 million respectively. On this basis, 
after providing for Government current expenditure on 
goods and services and for the investment outlays, the 
monetary value of resources available for consumption 
would be {£9,675 million at market prices, compared 
with £9,041 million in 1950 and £8,567 million in 1949. 


Taste VII—NATIONAL PrRopvucT AND EXPENDITURE 
(£ Million) 


{ . 








i 1948 1949 1950 1%! 
: = Forecast 
Production and trade :— 
Wages and salaries ....... | 5,464 5,813 6,144 |) 
Protts, depreciation and i > 12,9 
other income .......... | 4,180 4,548 4,7% 
9644 0,161 | 10,870 12,079 
less stock appreciation..... — 29 - “” — 590 — to» 
Production and trade, exclu- | oo 
ding stock appreciation. ... 956 | 10,121 10,520 11,27 
Government services -— 
REE CUIEED ceccevcoves 246 246 250 | ye 
Other . go osheeeeese 8% 9 97 l 
MD eshétencceenetees 1,082 1,155 ‘227 L369 
GREP oaectbiece + tectend ods } 176 | ivi 223 | 210 
enero Ee 
facter cost anced 10,652 11,453 11,97 
plus indirect taxes ...... 2,036 1,999 2,081 2, 
ess subsidie pecesoosce 4 i9 7 43 
Gross national product at | 
market prices .......... 12,124 12,933 3 14 
1948 1949 195) 195 
ire expend ) 
ret werrent eapeneditier oy 
gol and service 1,600 | 168 | 2,029 ane 
(Ome save Luent at bome i  —— 
Pieed investment 5s 5 1,084 | a ibe a) 
lncree in stocks and work 
te progress coon | oO 215 115 ' & 
Strategw stox khptling se0e _ -_ = ‘ 1®) 
lotal oe 2,120 2,297 | 2,277 bai 
Overseas surplus or deficit ... ~W | w ze le 
Personal consumption ...... aoe 8,.% 9,041 2% 
Gross national expenditure at ; 
market prices ........0.0+ 12,124 12,955 135,572 14,0 
* Domestic servants’ wages, output of private non-profit-making boxties and ier 


tran abroad 








In other words, although it would cost consumers £630 
million more (even in the absence of an inflationary rise 
in prices) to buy these goods, they are expected to get 
£50 million less in real terms. 


The Economic Survey emphasises, as several recent 
articles in The Economist have also done, that the task 
of maintaining equilibrium “ may not be so great as at 
first sight might appear ”—because part of the increase 
of £900 million that is assumed to occur in monty 
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income will accrue, not to consumers, but to industrial 
profits, while a large part of the addition to consumers’ 
spending power will be mopped up by the higher prices 
they have to pay for their purchases. The official 
estimates in the so-called “‘ combined capital account ”— 
which relates the investment demands to the prospective 
flow of savings created without the aid of inflation— 


nD 


Taste VIII—Tue FInance oF INVESTMENT 
_{g Million) * 


| 3948 | 1949 | 1950 ee 1952 











[Forecast * 
anineinsiciadilpstiiinininntiens a — of 
Gross domestic investment .........00+6- | 2,120 | 2,297 2,277 | 2,415 
Overseas surplus or deficit .........ee0e- i - 30 229 — 100 
Total sums required to be set aside...... 2,090 2,327 2,506 2,315 
Surplus on current account of Central Govt. | 310 313 | 481 15 
War damage payments and other transfers 
from Central Govt. to private capital | 
SI i is ok a Lana Saher ie 204 238 145 130 
Less Death duties and other taxes on 
COMER sce nwminnniewendiass b Ki 5h —214 — 253 — 188 —185 
Surplus of local authorities and National 
Semtamed PORES ok oes pasts dic ateued 135 189 195 180 
Depreciation allowances ............ee005 845 1,027 1,124 1,120 
Increase in business tax reserves......... 154 —15 118 530 
Undistributed profits... . 0.60. ec ccccces 524 487 569 | 780 
Less Provision for stock appreciation by | | 
companies and public authorities .... —185 | —17 — 270 — 700 
Tetal other than personal saving ........ 1773 | 1,969 2,174 | 1,870 
Personal saving required ...........ee005 317 358 | 332 | 445 
Tetal sums required to be set aside... .. 2.090 2,327 1 2,506, | _ 2,315 _ 


* Assuming 1950-5] tax rates. 


plainly show that the rise in prices of consumers’ goods 
attributable to increased real costs will not by itself exert 
a suffic'ent restraint upon consumption. The estimates 
of the flows of savings are, however, particularly difficult 
10 imterpret. Despite the big rise that is expected in 
prices and in the money value of consumption, and 
despite the gains in productivity achieved last year, it is 


IV —Budsetary 


The net result of this complex figuring (displayed in 
Table VIII) is that personal savings would need to rise 
from an estimated £332 million in 1950 to £445 million 
in 1951 if the whole process of financing were to be 
achieved, at existing rates of taxation, without a further 
dese of inflation. Since personal savings, as_ the 
Beanamic Cuenae aninte aut are much more lkelv to 


Economic Survey points out, are much more likely to 
fall than to rise, biee estimates imply an inflationary 
“gap” of the order of, say, {£150 million. But it is 
admitted that the whole reckoning is based on flimsy 
assumptions. The most important of these is that indus- 
trial production will rise by 4 per cent ; and the Survey 
bluntly states that Britain cannot count on getting the 
flow of raw materials necessary to make this possible. It 
points out that a shortfall of even 1 per cent would mean 
that available resources would be {80 million less than 
the notional estimates assume—and “ the aim would be 
to concentrate this reduction, so far as possible, on con- 
sumption.” In other words, the required volume of addi- 
tional “ disinflationary” taxation would be further 
increased, though not co ndingly, since net spend- 
able incomes would also short of the estimate. 
Finally, it is emphasised that the disequilibrium in the 
fiscal year 1951-52, to which next week’s budget will be 
related, will be greater than in the calendar year 1951 
(to which the Survey’s es refer) because defence 


expenditure will be expanding rapidly. 
For these reasons, it is clear that if the budget were 
to be strictly related to the calculations and arguments 
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estimated that Government revenue at present tax rates 
would be only £87 million higher in 1951 than in 1950 ; 
of this rise income tax and surtax would provide only 
£44 million. After allowing for the rise in Government 
expenditure on current account (including an extra {50 
million for debt service, because of the first annuities 
that will fall due on the North American loans), the esti- 
mated true surplus for the calendar year drops to only 
£15 million, in contrast with £481 million realised sur- 
plus in 1950. It should be noted that this surplus is 
computed after providing for war damage and other 
capital transfers ; if these are added back, the prospective 
surplus becomes £145 million, compared with {£626 
million in 1950. 
. 


Business savings, however, are expected to rise sub- 
stantially. Depreciation allowances have apparently risen 
much more sharply in 1950 than was expected twelve 
months ago; and no further increase is assumed for 
1951. But undistributed profits and business tax re- 
serves are estimated at {£1,310 million in 1951, in con- 
trast with £687 million in 1950. No less than {£700 
million of this expected surplus of business profits (and 
£270 million of the 1950 surplus) would, however, 
represent profit arising from the money appreciation of 
stocks. Since the corresponding increase in the money 
value of stocks is excluded from the investment side of 
the account (as well as from the estimate of national 
income) these stock-appreciation elements in profits have 
to be excluded from the available savings arising from 
companies. This reduces the expected rise in available 
business savings to slightly below {200 million. 


Implications 


presented in the Survey, the additional fiscal burden 
required to be imposed for 1951-52—in higher taxation 
cuts in subsidies or specific charges for social services— 
could be reckoned at {200 to £250 million. And it is 
difficult to see how, even on the most sanguine assump- 


tions, any honest attempt at disinflation could put i: at ” 


much less than {150 million, with perhaps some delay 


MUCH ICSS (NAN £ 150 test, was preerempre owner 
in the impact of part of it. 

But, whatever the Chancellor decides, it is clear that 
the greater part of the burden to be borne by the public 
will be imposed by the rise in prices—a rise so large as 
to change quite radically the character of the problem 
of inflation. It is estimated that the average rise in price 
of consumer goods during the year will be about 74 
per cent; this implies, of course, a much bigger per- 
centage rise from the beginning to the end of the year. 
The risk of a spiral movement is very much greater now 
than at any previous postwar period. The Government 
therefore appeals again for “commonsense and re- 
straint,’ but it is noteworthy that its references to Its 
“ personal incomes” policy are much more cautiously: 
phrased than in the past. The declaration that “ there 
should be no unreasonable increases in wages, salaries or 
profits ” clearly implies a recognition that mere exhorta- 
tion cannot any longer be expected to exert much effect. 
The greater is the need, therefore, for more courageous 
standards of disinflationary policy than those followed in 
previous budgets—and also for a new approach to mone- 


tary policy. 
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owned factories, research establishments and storage, 
estimated at £30 million in the fiscal year, is classified 
as investment. Allowing for this, it is admitted that the 
volume of civil investment will decline—though the 
Survey wisely declines to guess “how large the cuts 
will be, or where they will fall.” 


This year, therefore, the usual forecasts by industrial 
categories are omitted, and so is the detailed appendix 


Taste VI—CHANGES IN Reat Output AND ExpENpITuRE In 1951 
COMPARED WITH 1950 
(g Million at 1950 Prices) 


Increase in resources :— 


Increase in national output ..................-++- ei bisbiies 325 
Increase in imports for current USC .........00-2 eee eeeeeeeee 125 
Less increase in exports and re-exports. ...........00006 —100 
Increase in resources available for use at home ...........++ 350 
Required for :— 

Increase in expenditure by public authorities .........-++.+++ 400 
Increase in home investment’.......-.csssccessecsccscvsssee _ 
400 

Consequence for consumption :— 
50 


Fall in personal consumption... ........-.eseeeecereeeerenee 





on investment that has been customary in recent years. 
These omissions need not be regretted, for this is a 
sphere in which estimation is prone to very wide error ; 
figuring in earlier years has tended, by its very detail, to 
lend an air of unjustified reliability to the whole series 
of forecasts. It certainly is to be regretted, however, 
that in giving classified figures for previous years (1948 
to 1950), the statisticians have once again changed the 
basis of classification and definition, thus making it 
impossible to reconcile either the totals or the details 
for 1948 and 1949 with the figures previously published 
for those years. 


The estimates of floating investment are even more 
tenuous. It is expected that the volume of stocks of 
imported food and materials will, apart from strategic 
stockpiling, be at least maintained (in 1950 they fell 
“ substantially,” but no quantitative estimate of the fall 
is given), but that the addition to work-in-progress will 
be smaller, because of the decline in the rate of increase 
of industrial production. On this basis, it is assumed 
that the physical volume of total home investment (fixed 
and floating, and including some defence outlays) will 
be roughly the same as in 1950, but that its monetary 
value will rise from {£2,277 million to £2,315 million, 
excluding {£100 million that it is hoped to spend in this 
calendar year on strategic stockpiling and excluding, too, 
the appreciation of existing stocks. 


x 


Notwithstanding the virtual certainty that stocks of 
non-essential consumption goods will run down, and 
despite the probability that building and constructional 
work will be held back by shortages, home investment 
is not expected to afford any net relief to the national 
economy. A slight relief is, however, expected from 
the external account: it is assumed, with distinct opti- 
mism, that the physical volume of exports can be raised 
by £100 million, but against this it is estimated (with 
equal optimism) that the volume of imports will be 
raised by £125 million—apart from stockpiling. If in- 
dustrial production were to be increased by 4 per cent, 
and if there were “ an associated increase ” in other pro- 
duction, the additional resources would amount to £325 
million. This, with the net inflow of £25 million of 
overseas goods, would provide £350 million towards the 
additional requirements of Government expenditure ; 
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for the calendar year these are put at £400 million, in 
real terms, These calculations, all at 1950 prices, there. 
fore imply that the required cut in the physical volume 
of consumption would be no more than £50 million. 


Up to this point, the analysis, though subject to many 
debatable assumptions, is reasonably straightforward. 
But it becomes more complex, and much more ques- 
tionable, when an attempt is made to translate the “ rea} ” 
changes into mone terms. The expected increase in 
the monetary value of the gross national product, allow- 
ing for price changes attributable to the rise in costs now 
foreseeable is, of course, much greater than the assumed 
increase in ‘ real’ output ; it is put at £900 million. As 
Table VII shows, the gross product at market prices js 
estimated at £14,500 million in 1951, compared with 
£13,572 million in 1950 and £12,933 million in 1949; 
the corresponding figures for net national income at 
“factor” cost would be £11,760 million, {£10,846 
million and £10,426 million respectively. On this basis, 
after providing for Government current expenditure on 
goods and services and for the investment outlays, the 
monetary value of resources available for consumption 
would be £9,675 million at market prices, compared 
with £9,041 million in 1950 and £8,567 million in 1949. 





Taste VII—NATIONAL PRopUCT AND EXPENDITURE 
fh ae 


| 1948 | 1949 | 1950 1951 
ees 1 eee _Forecast 


| 







Production and trade :— 

















| 
Wages and salaries ....... 5,813 6,144 
Profits, depreciation and 12,079 
Other income .......20- 4,348 4,726 
10,870 | 12,670 
less stock appreciation..... — 350 | - 
Production and trade, exclu- 
ding stock appreciation.... 10,121 10,520 11,270 
Government services :-— 
Armed Forces ......e000. 250 300 
ORE ino sencaas ocpseesecse 977 1,040 
MOUS cizcerecceqosbaes 1,227 1,349 
oes be b See veccooeces 225 276 
Gross national product at 
ROCROT GEE «2.0 vonccsugeie 10,652 11,453 i 11,970 | 12,880 
plus indirect taxes ...... 2,03 1,999 2,081 | 2,105 
less subsidies .....-.20¢ — 564 —519 —479, 45 
Gross national product at 
market prices ........... 12,124 12,933 13,572 | 14,50¢ 
! 
{ 
1948 | 1949 | 1950 1951 
| | Forecast 
Govt. current expenditure on 
goods and services .....,.. 1,830 2,039 2,025 2,516 
Gross investment at home :— 
Fixed investment ........ 1,920 2,082 2,162 2,230 
Increase in stocks and work 
in progress .........00. 200 215 115 | 85 
Strategic stockpiling ...... _ _ = ; 100 
BOE 0.0 culabenekeeed 2,120 2,297 2,277 | 2,415 
Overseas surplus or deficit .., —30 30 229 | — 100 
Personal consumption ...... 8,204 | 8,567 | 9,041 | 9,675 
Gross national expenditure at 
market prices ..........+. 12,124 | 12,933 | 13,572 | 14,500 
} } i 
* Domestic servants’ wages, output of private non-profit-making bodies and ineou 


from abroad 


In other words, although it would cost consumers {630 
million more (even in the absence of an inflationary rise 
in prices) to buy these goods, they are expected to get 
£50 million less in real terms. 


t 


The Economic Survey emphasises, as several recent 
articles in The Economist have also done, that the task 
of maintaining equilibrium “may not be so great as at 
first sight might appear ”’—because part of the increase 
of £900 million that is assumed to occur in money 
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income will accrue, not to consumers, but to industrial 
profits, while a large part of the addition to consumers’ 
spending power will be mopped up by the higher prices 
they have to pay for their purchases. The official 
estimates in the so-called “‘ combined capital account ”— 
which relates the investment demands to the prospective 
flow of savings created without the aid of inflation— 








Taste VIII—Tue Finance or INVESTMENT 
__(& Million) ~ 


ks. —— 
| 3948 | 1949 | 1950 |, 1952 





———— cence — pao 


{ |Forecast * 
Gross domestic investment .............. | 2,120 2,297 2,277 | 2,415 
Overseas surplus or deficit ...........05. |; —3O 30 229 — 100 


‘. 
} 


ee eee ee 
Total sums required to be set aside...... | 2,090 2,327 2,506 2,315 








Surplus on current account of CentralGovt.| 310 | 313 | 481 15 
War damage payments and other transfers | 
from Central Govt. to private capital | 





Sree... wckvdend + deer wees caer ee 204 238 145 130 
Less Death duties and other taxes on 
COMM Sicipen ins ae eae etn Kees —214 — 253 —188 —185 
Surplus of local authorities and National 
Semebebiaets PUI 2 oi ss rein 0s ou cucuee 135 189 195 180 
Depreciation allowances ............ce0 845 1,027 1,124 1,120 
Increase in business tax reserves......... 154 —15 118 530 
Undistributed profits............--eeec0. 524 487 569 780 
Less Provision for stock appreciation by | 
companies and public authorities .... | —185 | —17 | ~—270 | —700 
Tetal other than personal saving ........ | 1,773 | 1,969 2,174 | 1,870 
Personal saving required ..........seeee | 317 | 358 332 | 445 
ciaresinnasngiinet eniatetsinrces ligt aseeiiiiapiedksintiaadiiSibeiinie 
Fotal sums required to be set aside...... | 2,090 | 2,327 | 2,506 | 2,315 


* Assuming 1950-51] tax rates. 


plainly show that the rise in prices of consumers’ goods 
attributable to increased real costs will not by itself exert 
a suffictent restraint upon consumption. The estimates 
of the flows of savings are, however, particularly difficult 
to interpret. Despite the big rise that is expected in 
prices and in the money value of consumption, and 
despite the gains in productivity achieved last year, it is 
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The net result of this complex figuring (displayed in 
Table VIII) is that personal savings would need to rise 
from an estimated £332 million in 1950 to £445 million 
in 1951 if the whole process of financing were to be 
achieved, at existing rates of taxation, without a further 
dese of inflation. Since personal savings, as the 
Economic Survey points out, are much more likely to 
fall than to rise, these estimates imply an inflationary 
“gap” of the order of, say, £150 million. But it is 
admitted that the whole reckoning is based on flimsy 
assumptions. The most important of these is that indus- 
trial production will rise by 4 per cent ; and the Survey 
bluntly states that Britain cannot count on getting the 
flow of raw materials necessary to make this possible. It 
points out that a shortfall of even 1 per cent would mean 
that available resources would be £80 million less than 
the notional estimates assume—and “ the aim would be 
to concentrate this reduction, so far as possible, on con- 
sumption.” In other words, the required volume of addi- 
tional “‘disinflationary” taxation would be further 
increased, though not correspondingly, since net spend- 
able incomes would also fall short of the estimate. 
Finally, it is emphasised that the disequilibrium in the 
fiscal year 1951-52, to which next week’s budget will be 
related, will be greater than in the calendar year 1951 
(to which the Survey’s es refer) because defence 
expenditure will be expanding rapidly. ! 

For these reasons, it is clear that if the budget were 
to be strictly related to the calculations and arguments 
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estimated that Government revenue at present tax rates 
would be only £87 million higher in 1951 than in 1950 ; 
of this rise income tax and surtax would provide only 
£44 million. After allowing for the rise in Government 
expenditure on current account (including an extra {50 
million for debt service, because of the first annuities 
that will fall due on the North American loans), the esti- 
mated true surplus for the calendar year drops to only 
£15 million, in contrast with £481 million realised sur- 
plus in 1950. It should be noted that this surplus is 
computed after providing for war damage and other 
capital transfers ; if these are added back, the prospective 
surplus becomes {145 million, compared with {626 
million in 1950. 


& 


Business savings, however, are expected to rise sub- 
stantially. Depreciation allowances have apparently risen 
much more sharply in 1950 than was expected twelve 
months ago; and no further increase is assumed for 
1951. But undistributed profits and business tax re- 
serves are estimated at {1,310 million in 1951, in con- 
trast with £687 million in 1950. No less than {£700 
million of this expected surplus of business profits (and 
£270 million of the 1950 surplus) would, however, 
represent profit arising from the money appreciation of 
stocks. Since the corresponding increase in the money 
value of stocks is excluded from the investment side of 
the account (as well as from the estimate of national 
income) these stock-appreciation elements in profits have 
to be excluded from the available savings arising from 
companies. This reduces the expected rise in available 
business savings to slightly below {200 million. 


Implications 


presented in the Survey, the additional fiscal burden 
required to be imposed for 1951-52—in higher taxation, 
cuts in subsidies or specific charges for social services— 
could be reckoned at £200 to {250 million. And it is 
difficult to see how, even on the most sanguine assump- 
tions, any honest attempt at disinflation could put it at 
much less than £150 million, with perhaps some delay 
in the impact of part of it. 

But, whatever the Chancellor decides, it is clear that 
the greater part of the burden to be borne by the public 
will be imposed by the rise in prices—a rise so large as 
to change quite radically the character of the problem 
of inflation. It is estimated that the average rise in price 
of consumer goods during the year will be about 73 
per cent ; this implies, of course, a much bigger per- 
centage rise from the beginning to the end of the year. 
The risk of a spiral movement is very much greater now 
than at any previous postwar period. The Government 
therefore appeals again for “commonsense and _ re- 
straint,” but it is noteworthy that its references to {ts 
“personal incomes” policy are much more cautiously 
phrased than in the past. The declaration that “ there 
should be no unreasonable increases in wages, salaries or 
profits ” clearly implies a recognition that mere exhorta- 
tion cannot any longer be expected to exert much effect. 
The greater is the need, therefore, for more courageous 
standards of disinflationary policy than those followed in 
previous budgets—and also for a new approach to mone- 


tary policy. 
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Business Notes 


Pre-Budget Markets 


The City’s first reflections upon the Economic Survey 
—rather muddled ones in some instances—have shaken the 
relative calm with which, only a few days ago, the stock 
markets were approaching the budget. Despite the Survey’s 
indications, for what they are worth, that the Government 
may be taking a reasonably “tough” attitude towards the 
problem of inflation, the City seems to have concluded from 
its study of the figures that inflationary pressures are bound 
to keep several steps ahead of any counter-measures the 
Government may essay. That, at least, is the conclusion to 
be deduced from the behaviour of the markets. Whereas 
industrial equities, broadly speaking, have shown a further 
net gain, gilt-edged have been flat. The paradoxical firmness 
of the gilt-edged market that set in before the Easter holiday 
continued until Monday last. During that fortnight there 
were price increases on virtually every working day, with 
gains on Monday ranging up to 3. Consols 2} per cent had 
risen by nearly 2 points from their mid-March level, while 
4 per cent Consols, the net price of which had dropped 
below par, recovered to a shade over 101. On Tuesday and 
Wednesday of this week this trend was violently reversed ; 
on each day there were losses of up to §. On any discern- 
ing view of the longer-term prospect, this behaviour of the 
market is more rational than its earlier strength ; but, in the 
light of the City’s recent attitude, and of the fact that this 
week it has been worried about the possibility not only of an 
increase in profits tax but of new measures to reinforce 
dividend limitation, the reaction in gilt-edged was 
unexpectedly sharp. 


Industrials, too, were rising until Tuesday last, when the 
Financial Times index, at 121.9, was a full point above its 
level at the end of last week and 2.3 points above the nadir 
of the mild recession that started in mid-February. This 
recovery was apparently founded upon the realisation that 
this year a much larger part of the financial burden of 
rearmament will be thrust upon the public by higher prices 
than by higher taxation—a fact that is very clearly driven 
home by the estimates and arguments in the Economic 
Survey. These arguments, however, served to dispel the 
widespread illusion that any consolation can be found in 
this prospect, and thus provoked a setback in industrials at 
the opening of business on Wednesday—as well as a ten- 
dency to seek refuge in companies, such as South African 
gold mines, registered outside the United Kingdom. The 
early losses in industrials, however, were generally regained, 
thereby demonstrating afresh the City’s present inability to 
take the measure of this year’s financial problem or to guess 
the Chancellor’s intentions in coping with it. 


* * * 


The Budget Surplus 


The financial year 1950-51 came to an end last Saturday 
with the large overall surplus that had been shown in previous 
weekly Exchequer returns unimpaired by any last minute 
surprise. As the accompanying table shows, ordinary revenue 
exceeded Sir Stafford Cripps’s estimate by {80 million, 
while ordinary expenditure fell short of his original estimate 
by no less than £197 million. The ordinary surplus, at £720 
million after provision for sinking fund, was therefore £277 
million higher than that expected last April; since £43 
million of defence supplementaries and {£24 million of ‘civil 
supplementaries had been introduced during the year, the 
improvement over the revised estimates was even greater 
than this. The “ below the line ” accounts did not make such 
a good showing, for net payments here were £23 million 
greater than originally expected ; net lending to local authori- 


ties exceeded the estimate by £34 million and there was ap 
advance of £23} million to the Raw Cotton Commission 
still outstanding at the year’s end. Nevertheless, the overall 
surplus for the year, taking current and capital transactions 
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together, came out at £247 million—a notable turn-round 
from the overall deficit of £7,000,000 for which Sir Stafford 
Cripps had budgeted. 


All this, of course, does not have any major bearing on 
the prospects for next week’s Budget. This is not simply 
because the surplus shown in 1950-51 has already been used 
for repayment of debt. It is mainly because the attainment of 
this surplus in the old year is little or no guide to the chances 
in the new ; most of the unexpected gains on estimate were 
attributable to the performance of expenditure and it is 
already known that in 1951-52 expenditure will greatly exceed 
even last year’s estimates. It should be noted, too, that in any 
case the Chancellor’s approach to the budget is, or should be, 
conditioned by all the complex factors entering into the 
nation’s capital account (discussed on pages 812-14 of 
this issue) rather than by the particular income and expendi- 
ture flows that happen to find their way through the budget 
accounts. The main question aroused by last year’s Budget 
outturn is whether the substantial shortfall in expenditure 
below the estimate is partly a symptom of genuine Govern- 
ment economies or merely a sign that the trading departments 
have been living off stocks and that other expenditure has 
been delayed by physical shortages. 


* x x 


Living Off Stocks 


On this point, evidence is accumulating that any real 
economies in Government expenditure have been only very 
modest ones. Estimates of the physical fall in 1950 of stocks 
held by the Ministry of Food were given in The Economist 
on February 24th; it is difficult to assess the reduc- 
tion in Ministry of Food expenditure that will have bees 
caused by this liquidation, but it must certainly have been 
large. The Economic Survey also reveals that there was 4 
“substantial fall” in stocks of imported food and raw 
materials last year; it shows, incidentally, that current 
Government expenditure on goods and services was only £34 
million lower in 1950 than in 1949. And, finally, the civil 
estimates for 1951-52 show no sign of any decrease below the 
original estimates for 1950-51 ; the new estimates have pre- 
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sumably been drawn up on the Economic Survey’s formula 
that stocks of imported raw materials and food in the present 
year “ should be at least maintained.” The rather surprising 
shortfall of defence expenditure below the original estimate 
(and well below the original estimate plus the supple- 
mentaries) is apparently due to delays in getting work 
started ; it is accounted for by a £16 million shortfall in 
Ministry of Supply expenditure on defence. 

The £80 million excess of ordinary revenue over estimate 
was largely due to an excess of just under £35 million in 
customs receipts and of just under £12: million in excise 
receipts ; these increases may have been due partly to the 
end of petrol rationing, partly to intra-European trade 
liberalisation, and partly to higher import prices (which auto- 
matically boost the yield from ad valorem duties). Among 
other tax yields, income tax brought in only £16 million 
above estimate despite the rise in earnings, while the yield of 
profits tax was actually £2,300,000 below estimate. Receipts 
from sales of surplus war stores were {10 million and from 
motor vehicle duties £5,000,000 higher than had been 
expected, but death duties were £10 million below estimate 
while the yield from surtax was little changed. 


& * * 


Meatless Months ? 


Reports from Argentina suggest confidently that the 
meat negotiations are likely to be settled soon. The 
cause of this sudden swing of expectations from deadlock to 
settlement is not yet known. But settlement, if it came, 
would certainly mean that Britain would have to pay sub- 
stantially more than the average of £104 a ton offered to 
Argentina three months ago; an average price of {125 a 
ton has been mentioned, which itself represents an advance 
on the £120 a ton asked by the Argentine Government last 
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February. Price, however, is now almost of secondary 
mmportance. The vital question is whether, even if a suc- 
cessful conclusion emerges from the negotiations, any sizeable 
quantity of meat can be shipped from Argentina to this 
country in the next two or three months. 


Last season the severe drought in Argentina forced farmers 
to market a large number of light, unfinished cattle, and 
although pastures have improved considerably this season 
and cattle are likely to be well finished, total cattle numbers 
have declined from 45 million to 43 million. In addition, 
domestic consumption of meat in Argentina has reached a 
new. record level, while shipments of canned beef to the 
United States in 1950 were double those of 1949—88.5 
million Ib. against 44.5 million lb.—and this high rate of 
export is continuing. Another factor reducing the supply of 
Argentine beef is the Argentine Government’s restriction on 
the marketing of young cattle. This decree has encouraged 
the export of live cattle to neighbouring countries, chiefly 
Chile ; in 1950 some 130,220 head of cattle were exported, 
representing an increase of 40 per cent. on the 1949 figure. 


The chances of large shipments to this country in the next 
month or so therefore seem slight. The present restricted 
meat ration requires 18,500 tons of carcase meat a week ; so 
far this quantity has been provided from stocks and imports 
from Australia and New Zealand. Stocks are now down to 
their barest minimum. For the past month shipments from 
New Zealand have been held up by the dock strike, and New 
Zealand farmers have decided, particularly in view of the 
high price of wool, to keep their lambs over the winter and to 
shear them in the spring. Thus imports from New Zealand 
between April and July will be greatly reduced ; imports 
from Australia this year have been barely a half of last year’s 
quantity, so that even eightpennyworth of meat is clearly in 
danger. Supplies this month and next will be augmented 
by home killings. But unless an agreement with Argentina 
is signed quickly and unless a minimum shipment of 
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20-25,000 tons a month is immediately forthcoming from 
Argentina, the meat ration could conceivably vanish in June 
or July. 


* * * 


Failure at Torquay 


Although the tariff negotiations at Torquay are 
supposed to have been held in the closest secrecy and the 
results are not due to be published until May 12th, it is now 
clear that there will be no agreement between the United 
States and Great Britain. Other Commonwealth countries— 
including Australia, South Africa and possibly New Zealand— 
will also be unable to reach any new agreement with the 
Americans. These failures are unlikely to be compensated 
by the positive achievements of the Torquay conference, 
which can therefore already be written down as a failure. 
Although it is true that spectacular results were never 
expected from Torquay—since the previous rounds of tariff 
negotiations at Geneva in 1947 and Annecy in 1949 had 
skimmed much of the cream off the potential concessions— 
the complete deadlock that has been reached in the negotia- 
tions between the United States and most of the Common- 
wealth countries is a sad disappointment on both economic 
and political grounds. 


No details of the difficulties that led to this deadlock can 
yet be divulged, but it seems clear that the negotiations were 
mainly wrecked on the rock of Commonwealth preferences. 
The Americans’ dislike of preferences has always been deeply 
rooted and their desire to secure impressive concessions on 
this front has lately been enhanced by the difficulties that 
the United States Administration has been encountering in 
obtaining Congressional approval, not only for the Inter- 
national Trade Organisation Charter but also for the Reci- 
procal Trade Agreements Act. The State Department has 
long believed that no concessions would do more to sweeten 
the present rather sour outlook of Congress on trade liberali- 
sation than sizeable reductions or eliminations of the margins 
of imperial preference. When the United States offers of 
concessions were announced to Britain and the other Com- 
monwealth countries at the beginning of the Torquay con- 
ference, therefore, they were found to include a large number 
of items on which Britain had made no requests and which 
were in fact of little value to the Commonwealth countries. 
The United States price for this unexpectedly large package 
was a demand for considerable reductions in margins of 
preference within the Commonwealth. To this demand most 
of the Commonwealth countries felt unable to accede. 
Britain appears to have pleaded its “ uncertain future” as 
one of the main reasons why it could not at present retreat 
from the preferential system at the price offered by the 
United States. 


* * * 


Repercussions of the Deadlock 


This failure has had wide repercussions on other 
negotiations at Torquay. Britain had very substantial 
secondary interests in some of the negotiations conducted by 
the United States with other countries (especially those with 
Germany) and it is probable that some of the concessions 
that the Americans originally offered to these. countries will 
now be withdrawn, since the Americans would be obliged 
to extend such concessions to Britain under the rules of the 
conference. The negotiations between the United States 
and the Commonwealth group have also been complicated by 
the fact that a Commonwealth country that grants a reduc- 
tion or an elimination in a margin of preference does so not 
So much at its own expense as at the expense of the third 
party that enjoys the preference. This has set up a criss- 
cross pattern of ins:rests and the Americans have repeatedly 
complained that they are being called to pay twice for their 
concessions, once to the country granting the reduced 
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margin and after that to the country that previously enj 

the preference. The United Kingdom eo argued throush. 
out that in these matters the Commonwealth has to be 
regarded as a single group. There have in fact been 
suggestions that a Commonwealth conference should be 
convened to restate the view of the Commonwealth on this 
issue in the light of such international obligations as Article 
7 of the Lend-Lease Agreement and the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. These suggestions have, however 
been opposed by Canada, which, almost alone among the 
Commonwealth countries, has succeeded in completing a 
satisfactory agreement with the United States. Canada 
wants at all costs to avoid the obligation to make a definite 
choice at this moment between closer economic adhesion to 
the Commonwealth and freer trade with the United States. 


When the results of the Torquay conference are 
announced, it is likely to be stressed that at least a hundred 
separate agreements have been negotiated and that some of 
them (especially those that involve Germany, which was 
appearing for the first time at a GATT conference), are likely 
to yield considerable benefits. Britain’s own agreements 
include those with Germany, Peru, the Philippines, Turkey 
and France. These, however, are very “small beer” in 
relation to what the conference might have provided. The 
blame for failure cannot be attributed until more is known of 
the specific differences on which the talks foundered ; but 
wherever the blame may lie, there seems to have been a 
surprising blindness to the wider political issues that were 
at stake at Torquay. 


* * ws 


Steel Output and Prices 


Steel output figures for March, which will appear 
shortly, should not reflect the influence of raw material 
shortages upon the industry by more than perhaps a slight 
decline. But production in the industry is now beginning 
to be affected fairly generally. From Scotland, the North- 
East coast, Lincolnshire, Sheffield and South Wales there 
have been reports of local interruptions in the output of 
individual firms ; and the industry as a whole is probably 
reducing its stocks of scrap and iron ore. 


These difficulties, unfortunately, seem certain to be accen- 
tuated in the next few months. Supplies of imported iron 
ore continue to be affected by the shortage of shipping, 
apart from the competitive demand now being experienced 
from America ; coal shipments to Europe are still taking a 
considerable amount of tonnage, and other bulk freight 
movements are also competing for space. While the recent 
fuel economy measures have been in force, it has generally 
been possible for the industry to obtain just sufficient coke 
to smelt the ore it was receiving ; but further switching to 
lower-grade domestic iron ores would require larger coke 
supplies, and these are not likely to materialise. While the 
supplies of iron ore seem unlikely to improve, those of 
imported scrap are certain to deteriorate ; Germany is likely 
to cut its supplies from two-thirds of the 1950 rate to nearer 
a half. The industry’s drive for steel scrap at home is being 
pursued vigorously, but there may not be much greater 
supplies to be had than are already being obtained. And it 
is a that another increase in the price of steel 
will soon have to be imposed to meet higher costs of materials 
and transport—perhaps as much as £3 a ton. 


For many steel consumers the shortage has already become 
acute. In the lighter engineering industries there is already 
a considerable amount of short-time working, though man- 
agements are for the moment reluctant to dismiss redundant 
workers ; in a few areas workers are changing over to com- 
panies whose steel supplies are for the present assured by 
their possession of defence contracts. But even these are 
expecting the conflict of demand for steel between defence 
and civilian production to make itself felt much earlier than 
was expected. Official forecasts of steel consumption this year 
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were based upon the assumption that with the economy in 
a state of full employment, even a switch to rearmament 
could not greatly increase the national steel consumption per 
head ; whatever the validity of this formula, it was originally 
allied with the hope that steel output could be maintained at 
roughly last year’s level (a belief also expressed, with charac- 
teristic caution, in this year’s Economic Survey). That does 
not at present seem likely to be fulfilled ; and the possibilities 
of some closer control over steel supplies, at least for ensuring 
supplies to defence producers, are correspondingly greater. 


x x * 


Rise in Bank Advances Continues 


Between mid-January and mid-March bank advances in 
this country were rising by about £12.5 million a week, com- 
pared with a less steady average rise of about £8} million 
a week in the same period last year. The clearing banks’ 
statement for March mirrors the same trend as did their 
statement for February. Once again the fall in net deposits, 
at £27.1 million, is significantly less than the fall recorded 
a year before, when it was £58.9 million. Once again the 
Government’s net repayment of indebtedness to the banking 
system was broadly the same as in the previous year ; the 
clearing banks’ holdings of cash, floating debt and call 
money fell by £87.7 million this March compared with 
£87.1 million in March, 1950. And once again, therefore, 
the smaller rate of fall in net bank deposits has been mainly 
due to a greater increase in advances, which rose by £50.9 
million this March compared with {29.1 million in 
March, 1950. In addition there have again been some fairly 
substantial net purchases of investments by the Midland 
bank ; this bank bought just under £12 million net of invest- 
ments last month, although the other clearing banks sold 
about £3,§00,000 on balance. 


It seems probable that bank advances will continue to 
rise in the next few months unless the pace of repayments 
out of the proceeds of new capital issues rises still further. 
The Economic Survey, in a reference to the £120 million 
rise in bank advances in 1950, argues that the expansion of 
credit last year was probably not excessive in view of the 
increase in output and prices. ‘This year, although output 
will rise by less than in 1950, prices are likely to rise by 
much more. In fact the authors of the Survey estimate that 
the value of stocks and work in progress, which is one 
measure of the likely trend of industry’s demand for bank 
advances, may rise by £885 million in 1951 against £465 
million in 1950. The trend of Government borrowing from 
the banking system will depend on how far the inevitable 
decline in this year’s overall surplus offsets the monetary 
repercussions of the deterioration in the balance of pay- 
ments ; it will be surprising, however, if such borrowing 
does not represent a somewhat lower proportion of bank 
assets at the end of this year than it did at the end of 
1950. This fact, together with the news that turnover in 
the Bankers’ Clearing House was some 21.3 per cent higher 
in the first three months of 1951 than in the same period 
of 1950, suggests that this may be a year of higher current 
earnings for the banks. It is also, however, likely to be a 
year of rising expenses and of the rising risks that always 
accompany price inflation. 


* * * 


Associated Electrical Reverse 


The abandonment of the projected issue by Asso- 
ciated Electrical Industries Ltd. of Ordinary shares 
to employees at {2 per share, because the recipients 
would be liable to tax assessment on the notional bonus 
involved, is an odd ending to an odd story. Was the 
AEI, with the Austin and Standard cases so fresh in 
memory, surprised by discovery of the tax difficulty ? The 
board can hardly have supposed that the intended two-year 
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embargo on sale would introduce any difference of Principle 
On the other hand, what is the distinguishing feature, if any 
between an issue to employees on the lines intended by 


if any, 


AEI and the privileged subscription rights that figure in 
so many profit-sharing schemes? If there is none, how do 
the bonuses represented by such issues rank for tax, espe- 
cially those made in the past two years? What particular 
assessment of the public interest by the CIC can reconcile 
(a) the permission granted to issue 699,228 Ordinary shares 
to employees at £2 with (6) the refusal of the company’s pro- 
posal last month to issue 1,000,000 shares at the same price 
to Ordinary stockholders ? There is more in all this than 
merely the frustrations of a surprisingly open-handed gift by 
the proprietors to the employees of a substantial portion of 
the equity of the company. It is time that the authorities 
realised the damage to entrepreneur morale wrought by this 
sort of financial Kriegsfiel. The part of the capital scheme 
concerned with the conversion of the 8 per cent Preference 
capital to a 44 per cent rate and the issue of 800,772 Ordinary 
shares at par in connection therewith is to proceed, 
» * * 
Commodity Bargaining 
The difficulties that have beset the talks on international 

allocation of rubber and tin give a fair indication of the 
problems confronting the commodity committees in 
Washington. Officially, neither rubber nor tin has been 
brought within the of the international materials con- 
ference. The rubber talks were held in London eight weeks 
ago and are to be resumed in Rome next Monday. The 
tin discussions were held in Washington but they were 
adjourned last week and so far no new meeting has been 
fixed. Both producing and consuming countries agree on 
the need for some system of international allocation for tin ; 
producers fear that present high prices presage a sharp 
fall some time later on, while consumers object to present 
high prices. 

There are two fundamental points of disagreement. The 
first is the price to be fixed for the immediate period and 


the second is the period during which producers would be 
given a guaranteed market. 


On the first point the gulf between what producers and 
consumers consider to be a reasonable price for tin is so 
great as to be outside the scope of bargaining. Prices for both 
tin and rubber during the past three months have remained 
substantially higher than before Korea despite the American 
price freeze, despite the institution of bulk buying and despite 
the suspension of stockpile purchases. Producers quite 
naturally cite this experience as evidence that the buoyancy 
of the markets is not wholly d t on the United States. 
The United States, on the other hand, believes that the firm- 
ness is of a temporary character and that the cessation of stock- 
piling has not yet had time to show its full effect on prices. 
Again, producers of both rubber and tin have claimed that 
the agreed price must be related to the cost of the goods they 
have to buy from abroad, whereas the consumers argued that 
raw material prices were at present unduly inflated and that 
their present relationship to prices of manufactured goods 
cannot be maintained. 

As regards the period of security to be given to producers, 
the United States has been thinking in terms of one or two 
years. Producers are more anxious to get a guarantee for as 
long a period as five years, on the ground that the existence 
of strategic stocks presents a threat to the future stability of 
the commodity markets. Clearly this point is closely related 
to that of prices. If consumers were willing to give a long- 
term guarantee they might have to pay dearly in the first 
year, but they would have a chance of obtaining supplies 
more cheaply in the later years. The tin producers put 
forward a scheme i rating a maximum and minimum 


price somewhat akin to the wheat agreement. But this was 
rejected by the American delegates. 
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The possibility of international allocation is once more 
receding. The present series of meetings has brought forth 
no fresh ideas on the subject, nor.has it shown any change 
of heart on the part of the major producing or consuming 
countries. If agreement is to be reached, the only way open 
may have to be direct bargaining of dollar against sterling 
commodities. 


* x ® 


Armament Production in 1951 


The Ministry of Supply estimates that were published 
last week give a clearer picture of the size of the year’s 
armament programme than do those of the fighting services. 
All Army, Air Force and a proportion of Admiralty orders 
are placed through the Ministry, which makes progress pay- 
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ments during the year to government contractors. Its 
expenditure, therefore, bears a direct relation to work in 
hand. Service estimates relate only to equipment that 
will be delivered during the financial year and that may 
have been ordered some years before. Thus, while the air 
estimates provide for an expenditure of £81 million on 
aircraft during 1951-52, the Ministry estimates provide for 
an expenditure of £108 million on the same item during 
the same period. This is an increase of £38 million on last 
year’s figure. It will cover progress payments on the big 
supplementary orders for standard jet fighters, bombers and 
anti-submarine aircraft that were placed last autumn, and 
a varying amount of assistance to companies preparing to 
put into production new aircraft that have been ordered off 
the drawing board. 


Development work on all aircraft and engines will be paid 
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for out of the £76 million allowed for “ research and develop- 
ment.” Some of the most important military work of the 
Ministry comes under this heading. Expenditure was already 
high last year at £63 million, but the current estimates are 
£13 million higher. Development work done by industry, 
which besides aircraft development includes a large propor- 
tion of the work on guided missiles, radio and radar and 
army vehicles, accounts this year for £45 million and work 
at Ministry establishments for a further £30 million ; this 
sum includes the expenses of the Atomic Energy Research 
Establishment. Under another heading, more than £3 million 
has been allowed for new buildings for research projects, 
which will utlimately cost £34 million; a large proportion 
of this is presumably intended for new AERE plants. 

Estimated expenditure on armament and vehicles is put at 
£113.7 million, an increase of £56.6 million. Nearly half 
this total will go on “ mechanical transport”: that is, tanks 
and a relatively small proportion of army vehicles. Tank 
output at existing factories is increasing and two new tank 
factories are being prepared, one an existing Royal Ordnance 
Factory that will be tooled up solely for tank production, 
and the second a completely new building. The estimates 
show that work is due to start this year on new ROF build- 
ings that will eventually cost £3,000,000, while another 
£4.500,000 million has been allowed for grants to contractors 
for factory buildings ; for example, one of the new Rolls 
Royce engine factories in Scotland is being built by the 
Ministry. A further {10 million has been allowed for grants 
towards equipping these factories and retooling others, 
among them, presumably, the new production lines for aero 
engines being laid down by a number of manufacturers. 
This is in addition to the £30 million for a proposed pool of 
machine tools and compares with expenditure last year of 
only £1,000,000 upon buildings and a similar amount for 
equipment. This need for new factories follows upon the 
policy of attempting to implement an expanded armament 
programme with the minimum disruption to civilian pro- 
duction: with so few empty factories in existence, even those 
now authorised may not prove sufficient. 


The third large item for the services is the provision of 
clothing and general stores, £56 million compared with 
£26 million last year. Orders for clothing and textiles, 
estimated at £38 million, have more than doubled. During 
the year the Ministry will receive £314 million from the 
services for equipment delivered ; this, with other appro- 
priations in aid, will reduce the total estimate from £525 
million to £160 million. 


* ® x 


Income Tax Consolidation 


Before the limelight is turned on the first report of the 
Tucker Committee and next week’s Budget Statement, a 
word of tribute should be paid to the draft Income Tax Con- 
solidation Bill that has been laid before Parliament. This 
is a far more important measure than its charmingly modest 
preliminary note would suggest. It is true that its purpose 
is limited to the consolidation of the Income Tax and Finance 
Acts, rather than to codification in the wider sense of the 
incorporation of practice and case-law and the removal of 
ambiguities and anomalies. But even consolidation has very 
great advantages in matters on which, as in the case of the 
income tax, the law has to be traced among more than fifty 
Acts spread over thirty years. 


Reference to the table of contents proves at once how 
great a simplification can be achieved ; and if, for any reason, 
the Bill was never enacted it would remain an invaluable aid 
to all concerned with the interpretation and administration 
of the fiscal code. It will undoubtedly be a major tool of 
the Cohen Commission and its appearance is an encourage- 
ment to those who believe that tax reform is possible. As 
a piece of parliamentary draftsmanship the consolidation 
represents a considerable achievement. The existing Income 
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Tax Acts turn the scales at more than six pounds, but the 
a ee eee ee eens al. e can 

rhaps perceive in this the operation of a new le inci 
sfidlasniaaiealacauhi ade: ihe Sea 

Patient taxpayers and their professional advisers hays 
waited far too long for this consolidation. They have until 
the end of July to make suggestions for any improvement of 
an already admirable draft. Examination may reveal other 
small points besides the misprint in Clause 223, but not 
it would seem, changes of great substance. Is it too much 
to hope that the draft will be quickly enacted and that it; 
advantages and economies will persuade the Revenue that , 
quinquennial consolidation is worth while ? 


* * * 


Advisory Committee on Purchase Tax ? 


The FBI’s closely reasoned study of the impact of 
purchase tax and the utility programme on exports deserve 
to be clearly differentiated from the spate of “count me 
out” proposals that has lately been directed towards the 
Chancellor. The most immediate proposal that emerges 
from this study is that a Purchase Tax Advisory Committee 
should be set up to hear cases where it is alleged that the 
present level of tax involves a net disadvantage to the 
national economy. Although it is probably true that such 
a committee would become an all-too-general coconut shy, 
the fact must be faced that the present system, whereby the 
level of purchase tax on each category of product tends to 
be determined largely by some planner’s assessment of how 
“essential” it is, is leading to some unforeseen distortions 
of production, tastes and design. 


The most harmful effect of the present system, as the 
FBI sees it, is that it is tending to force some manufacturers 
to make an entirely artificial distinction between non-utility 
goods, which are subject to purchase tax and therefore have 
only a limited sale on the home market, and utility goods, 
which enjoy booming sales in Britain but only limited sales 
abroad. In some industries this division of production into 
two water-tight compartments reduces the economies that 
can be gained by spreading overheads over long runs ; in 
other industries (where economies of large scale are not so 
important), it is having the opposite effect of hampering the 
desirable degree of differentiation of product ; goods of 
qualities slightly above utility levels, which were profitable 
before the war because they sold well both at home and 
abroad, now fall between two stools. In many industries, too, 
the risks involved in experiment and new design are too 
heavy to be undertaken now that the fickle export market 1s 
the only testing ground; this problem is perhaps even 
more serious in the long term than in the short since Britain’s 
former leadership in many fashion trades is being gradually 
undermined by the steady growth of the British habit to 
consume utility goods alone, as well as by the decline in the 
intake of recruits to the ranks of skilled craftsmen. There 
is some evidence that the slower rate of growth since the 
war of exports of consumer goods (relative to those of capital 
goods) may have been due to factors of this sort as well 
as to the discriminatory effect on consumer goods exports of 
import restrictions abroad. Provided the floodgates are not 
opened too wide to everybody’s complaints, an advisory com- 
mittee of the sort proposed would seem to have a useful 
job to do. 


* x * 


Magnesium Production Again 


The Ministry of Supply’s decision to reopen 4 
magnesium reduction plant near Manchester is a logical 
consequence of rearmament both in Britain and abroad. 
Since 1947 British production of this ultra-light metal has 
been at a standstill, and industrial demands have been met by 
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Backroom Boy with a bucksaw Although his 
name never appears Halloran is one of the most im- 
portant contributors to the newspapers. In fact, it is 
on his bucksaw that the publication of the newspaper 
depends. For Barney Halloran* is a Newfoundland 
logger, on the pay roll of the largest paper mill in the 
world — Bowater’s at Corner Brook. His job is to fell 
and cut the trees into four foot logs, using the length of 
his bucksaw as a measure. They are then ready for the 
journey to Corner Brook by sleigh, truck, train, ship or 
most usual of all, floating down by river, there to be 
pulped and processed into newsprint. Halloran stands 
five foot eleven in his socks, and weighs 200 pounds, 
according to the Medical Officer who runs the foot rule 
over every logger at the start of the season. According 
to the camp cook, his appetite is built in proportion ! 
“ He’d eat a cow between two biscuits.” But Barney 
just smiles tolerantly, knowing that a logger without an 
appetite is as useless as an axe without a handle. 
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running down the considerable stocks that the Ministry 
retained from wartime deliveries. But since the first 
announcement of the new defence programme, demand for 
the virgin metal here has almost trebled, partly through 
increased production of aircraft but also presumably through 
the building of stocks by manufacturers expecting defence 
contracts. The aircraft industry is the largest consumer of 
the virgin metal, for incorporation in special alloys ; but it 
seems likely that this year it may be compelled to meet more 
of its requirements from secondary magnesium. 


Demand in the middle of last year was running at about 
2,000 tons of virgin metal, with perhaps 3,000 tons of 
secondary metal, of which the largest consumer is probably 
the Ferguson tractor. This year demand for the virgin 
metals alone seems likely to reach 6,000 tons, and this will be 
difficult to supply. A long-term contract has been concluded 
with Canada, and other imports are being sought from 
Norway and from France, which is a high-cost producer: 
but even with the production from the reopened British 
plant—perhaps a thousand tons this year—it will be difficult 
to obtain enough virgin metal to meet requirements, and the 
Ministry has therefore assumed control of the supply and 
distribution of all virgin magnesium. 

The Clifton Junction plant, which is owned by the 
Ministry on a site belonging to Magnesium Elektron, Ltd., 
is one of the extensions erected during the war to the com- 
pany’s original electrolytic reduction unit there. Its raw 
material is magnesite produced from sea water by a plant 
at West Hartlepool: this has not been closed, since the 
material is used for refractory bricks, but its output 
will probably be increased. Magnesium Elektron were 
the first producers in this country, and their plant 
was the last to be placed on a care and maintenance 
basis ; during the war the Clifton Junction plant and another 
near Burnley produced nearly 50,000 tons of magnesium for 
war production. The country’s peak war production was 
between 20,000 and 30,000 tons from these electrolytic 
plants and from thermal reduction plants operated by three 
other companies. The thermal plants, however, were closed 
very shortly after the war as uneconomic ; and in 1947, with 
electric power—the most important factor in magnesium, as 
in aluminium, production—costing roughly four times as 
much as when the plant was set up in the late thirties, Mag- 
nesium Elektron also closed its electrolytic plant. At that 
time the price of magnesium was down to some Is. 2d. to 

Is. 6d. a pound ; today, with the price in the region of 2s. 
and certain to rise higher, commercial production might 
again be a sound proposition, even apart from the operation 
of Government plant for strategic purposes. 


a * x 
New Prices for Base Metals 


The Ministry of Supply is gradually being forced to 
adopt an independent policy on non-ferrous metal prices. 
Since July, 1949, the Ministry has assiduously pursued its 
self-imposed policy of keeping selling prices of copper, lead 
and zinc closely aligned to those ruling in the New York 
market, altering its prices upwards or downwards according 
to changes in official American quotations. This week, how- 
ever, although American prices of the three metals have 
not altered, the Ministry has increased the price of copper 
from £202 to £210 a ton, and has put up zinc from £151 to 
£160 a ton and lead from £136 to £160 a ton. In Britain 
zinc and lead are now selling at the same price; in the 
United States zinc is officially £4 a ton dearer than lead 
and the difference is greater on the “ grey ” market. 


According to the Ministry’s announcement, the increases 
for zinc and lead are necessary to cover the higher prices 
it has to pay for some of its supplies. It may be recalled 
that the Minister of Supply recently asserted that the 
Ministry would not pay more than “ official prices ” for its 
metals, This week’s price increases suggest that the Ministry 
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is now more concerned with procuring supplies, even if this 
means paying prices above those ates in the New York 
market. The increase in the price of copper is said to be 
due to higher freight and handling charges, but the fact 
that it is as large as £8 a ton suggests that the Ministry 
might also be attempting to improve its own profit margins. 
The corresponding maximum prices for non-ferrous scrap 
have also been raised. 

It may not be a bad thing at this stage for Britain to 
pursue an independent price policy for base metals, for the 
American official market during the past nine months has 
failed to reflect the dearth of spot supplies of copper, zinc 
and lead. The shortage of metals in this country is more 
acute and the hold-up in shipments from Australia is making 
lead more scarce than either copper or zinc, though the 
scarcity is likely to be only temporary. For that reason, ex- 
ports of semi-manufactures of lead have not yet been re- 
stricted. This week the Board of Trade announced that 
exports of semi-manufactures of copper and copper alloys 
in the second quarter of this year would be limited to 
approximately half the rate prevailing in the first half of 
1950, while exports of zinc semi-manufactures will be per- 
mitted “only in exceptional circumstances.” In the first 
half of last year some 21,200 tons of copper semi-manufac- 
tures were exported and 11,800 tons of brass and other alloys 
of copper ; exports for these two groups were together worth 
£7} million. Exports of zinc manufactures were small, 
amounting to only 2,600 tons in the six months period. The 
new order will thus save some 1,750 tons a month of copper 
semi-manufactures and 1,000 tons a month of copper alloys ; 
over a year, such quantities would not be insignificant. 


Shorter Notes 


In his annual address to members of the Halifax Building 
Society, Mr Algernon Denham was able to look back on a 
record increase of assets—by nearly {11 million to {165.5 
million—in the year ending January 31, 1951. Of the 
30,793 new loans made by the society last year, however, 
less than 1,000 were for new homes financed during erection. 
The Halifax has continued its policy of cultivating the small 
investor and only £1,335,000 of the money invested with it 
is either limited company money or in a sufficiently large 
block (i.e., over £5,000) to attract the standard rate of in- 
come tax. The expected legislation in the coming Finance 
Bill to “ regularise ” the position of the surtax payer who 
invests in building societies should, therefore, have little 
effect upon the Halifax. 


* 


The Shell Petroleum Company and Anglo-Iranian have 
together organised an exhibition of the petroleum industry 
which opened in London this week and which will later tour 
a number of universities. It represents an attempt to explain 
a highly technical industry to the public, largely by means 
of photographs, diagrams and flow sheets covering every 
process from prospecting to the final stages of petroleum 
chemical production. 


* 


More insurance companies have announced modest 
increases in their dividends this week. ‘The Royal is paying 
5 per cent more for the year, raising its final dividend from 
3s. gd. per £1 unit to 4s. 9d. The Royal’s subsidiary, the 
London and Liverpool and Globe, is paying 10 per cent more 
for the year with a final dividend of 17s. 6d. per £5 share 
(against 13s. 6d. last year). The Caledonian is paying 3s. 64. 
per {1 share in equal half-yearly instalments against 3s. pct 
Share last year, and the North British and a, 

aying 8s. 6d. I s. share against 7s. per share las 
The dividend on the Pradentiahs “ B was step 


up from 1s. 6d. net to Is. gd. net per share in 1950, not ‘© 
2s. as stated in The Economist last week. 
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Company Notes 


British Aluminium.—The ae posed 
e 


by the British Aluminium pr inary state- 
ment for 1 is how far the substantial 
recovery in profits shown is due to the first 
fruits of the company’s heavy programme of 
capital expenditure and how far to the 
dramatic change in the trading situation 
during the year. It will be recalled that 
combined profits reached their peak of 
£2,341,944 in 1947 (struck after providing 
an additional reserve for fluctuations in stock 
prices) ; they fell in 1948 to £1,245,677 and 
in 1949 to £1,538,359 owing broadly to the 
decline from sellers’ market conditions and 
the exaggerated effect on profits when mills 
change from running at very high pressure 
to merely normally full production. For 
1950 the combined profit figure shows a 37 
per cent advance on the previous year at 
£2,089,259. This year the company will have 
the benefit of its largely expanded capacity 
-oinciding with sellers’ market conditions all 
the way—a combination which may well 
boost gross profits spectacularly. Apart from 
rearmament the substitution demand for 
aluminium in place of copper is likely to be 
an important factor. 


= — 
Group trading profit ......+.+. 1,558,359 2,089,259 
Total MCOME ..cccvcccacres «> 1,803,595 2,112,771 
Taxatio® «2050s cesenkveeeoee 478,262 720,547 
Depreciation, plant replacement, 

hydraulic works ntenance. 610,459 589,492 
ContingencieS .:.cecsecsseve 7 860 9,690 
‘roup earnings for ord. stock... 323,200 404,706 
Ordinary divid eveceewvever 165,000 198,000 

(10% (10%) 

Added to general reserve and c/f 158,200 7 


As a result of the issue last November of 
2,000,000 new ordinary shares at 34s. the 
issued ordinary capital now stands at 
£5,000,000. The new shares are entitled to 
half the final dividend of 6 per cent (making 
the total dividend for the year 10 per cent, 
as before). To maintain the 10 per cent 
rate on the present capital would call for 
an increase in the gross distribution of 
£140,000. The position shown by the 1949 
balance sheet suggested that the £3,400,000 
raised by the new issue would by no means 
exceed the probable needs of the development 
programme and the increasing burden of 
current finance. The £1 units are quoted at 
43s, lid. to yield £4 12s. 9d. per cent, 


* 


British-American Tobacco.—Under exist- 
ing world conditions the affairs of such a 
vast international trading organisation as 
B.A.T, can hardly be rendered realistically 
with a consolidated sterling account. How- 
ever adequate the presentation may be as a 
feat of accountancy, the shareholder who 
attempts to interpret the consolidated figures 
in terms of dividend prospects is at once con- 
fronted by such factors as the massive pro- 
vision made in the current accounts of the 
group to correct distortions due to currency 
depreciation, exchange transfer restrictions, 
and the vagaries of the incidence of taxation. 
The preliminary statement for the year to 
September 30, 1950, shows that the group has 
taken direct to fixed asset and stock replace- 
ment reserve £4,832,775, being the surplus 
due to devaluation arising on pre-devaluation 
stocks of dollar leaf used during the year 
and the senior company itself has added to 
the same account £1,000,000 from provision 
for _British taxation no longer required 
(owing to progress made in settling E.P.T., 
etc.) as well as a further £1,300,000 out of 
the free profit balance available for appro- 
priation, 

The fact that the company’s general re- 
Serve gets nil against £1,500,000 last year 
raises the question whether ed asset 
and stock replacement reserve is of the 
character of a free reserve or a specific provi- 
sion. If the latter is the case, the dividend 


is barely covered, and the directors’ decision 
to restore the rate to 15 per cent tax free 
against 14; per cent tax free would be a 
surprising gesture. In fact, shareholders can 
safely take this as a faithful indication that 
those best qualified to judge consider that 
the group’s affairs are moving in the right 
direction without spending too much time 
on the elaborate accounting notes and 
explanations which, no doubt, will again be 
found in the full accounts. 





1949 1950 
£ £ 
Group net profit ....... eeecee 15,328,761 15,157,824 
U.K, taxation ...... o eooee 17,274,003 17,059,428 
Preference dividends . . ovens 321,750 321,750 
Ordinary dividends ........... 3,365,683 3,563,664 
(144% ti.) (15% tf.) 
Fixed asset and stock reserve... [95,884  2,300,0005 
General reserve ........005 «+» 1,500,000 Nil 
Carried forward .........0. see 9,806,580 3,896,239 


(a) After deducting all charges, including foreign and 
U.K. taxes, also after transferring to fixed asset and stock 
replacement reserve {4,832,775 (nil) devaluation surplus 
on stocks of dollar leaf. (¥) Includes £1,000,000 tax pro- 
vision freed. 

The market seemed a little disappointed 
at these figures, possibly because some 
optimists had iy that B.A.T. might deal 
less conservatively than Imperial Tobacco 
with the devaluation surplus.- The most 
interesting factor in the outlook, which, how- 
ever, can hardly affect the accounts until 
1951-52, is the prospect of the end of the 
freezing of Brown and Williamson’s profits 
under the conditions of the R.F.C. dollar 
loan. In the meantime the gross yield on 
the ordinary stock of approximately 5 per 
cent at the current price of 5;% indicates that 
there is no disposition to discount a further 
dividend increase in the near future. 


* 


British Oxygen.—The preliminary figures 
of British Oxygen for 1950 show that the 
gtoup’s earnings have resumed their secular 
uptrend—as foreshadowed on the occasion of 
the placing last November of £4,000,000 32 
per cent Unsecured Loan stock and the 
rights issue of 693,820 ordinary shares. The 
group trading profit is actually up by almost 
30 per cent, from £3,264,022 to £4,225,584, 
a most satisfying achievement against the 
fact that the capital for the next stage of the 
large development programme has already 
been provided. The final dividend of 12 per 
cent is payable on the increased capital, and 
there is ample cover for the present 20 per 
cent rate to judge from the current level of 

ofits. In the circumstances, the increase 
in earnings which it seems reasonable to 
expect from the company’s expanding capa- 
city, the uptrend in prices and the secondary 
consequences of rearmament represent a 
valuable equity. 


a 1950 
4 
Group trading profit .......... 5,264,022 4,225,584 
Taxation ...... oescscdanoneus 1,290,673 1,712,167 
Depreciation .........20.ce0es “ 966,624 1,212,220 
Minority interests ........ seve 101,678 166,199 
Retained by subsidiaries ...... 251,919 319,899 
Preference dividend ...... bea 67,375 67,375 
Ordinary dividend ..... cee on 381,602 427,394a 
(20%) (20%) 

General reserve ......esss0005 350,000 ,000 
Carry forward c...c2..csceees 200,463 370,793 

(a) On increased capital. 

The final dividend with the interim 


Ordinary dividend and the Preference divi- 
dend absorbs a net amount of £494,769, 
Although the allocation to general reserve is 
reduced by £200,000, the carry forward is 
increased by £170,330 and the profit retained 
by subsidiaries by £67,980, so that the forth- 
coming balance sheet should show a large 
increase in net resources apart from the pro- 
ceeds of last year’s issues. At their present 
price of 94s. 6d. the ordinary shares show 
a gross yield of £4 4s. 8d. per cent. 
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ges | Net 
British Funds | Price, | Price, | Yield, | Gt 
and Mar. 28, Apr. 4, Ape 4, — 4 
Guaranteed Stocks | 1951 | 1951 | 1951 fos" 
jacisihieigibass-ciaieacinaih dig GM 3 cA 
; ree £34 
War Bonds 23%... 100%} | 100 |~ ... 16 3 3¢ 
Mar. 1, 1951-53 1016 4/119 9 
War Bonds 24%. 1019) | 1014; | oi ol ° 15 10¢ 
Mar. 1, 1952-54 | 1016 0}119 0 
Exchequer Stk. 24% 101% | 1013 | 0 14 10 115 7 
‘eb. 15, 1955 | | 
War Bonds 2}%...| 02% | 102% | 013 3/116 4e 
Aug. 15, 1954-56 | |018 5|2 1 31 
Funding 23%...... | 21028 | 02h) «. [112 Be 
_ June 15, 1952-57 | (1 46/210 3 
Napier | | E E1E SS 
¥ 49, . | Ol 
War Lean ee 103}xd| 103jxd 0 18 82 5 Oe 
t. 15, - i am 48 
Sovngs Bonde 3, 9 1 18 11 37 le 
ug. 15, “65 i 11} 3 2 61 
Popalng i] Mia Mad 1 18 8) 2 19 2 
pr: ’ a 4 | Of 
Funding 3%....... Qéxd | O5fxdi2 4 2 [31l 
April 15, 1959-69 [118 5|3 6 of 
romaine gg] | TH) LI 8S Sb 
ug. 4, Pa | : 
Fundi 40g ae 104gxd| 104}xd 1 153 2 | s 3 te 
ay 
sree brmaae| | EE 81S 
Sept. 1, 1960- 4 
Savings Bonds 24%; @ljxd) Qlgjxd 2110/3 5 Se 
» May 1, 1964-6 1119 5/3 210 
Victory Bods 4%. 105% | 106 | 114 _ 9 6° 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 924 | 938 |2 4 2/312 8¢ 
Aug. 15, 1965-75 i2 0 2/3 3 3 
WE ccc cas 1014 | 101) 119 11/3 16 llg 
(after Feb. 1, 1957) 
version 34% ofixai 923 \2 1 8/315 11/ 
ee » 1961) . oy | Pn as 
a, tk, Ae 67}xd| 678 | 0} 3 
after Apr. 1, | 
a 3%:| 79xd | 195 214 315 2 
ter Apr. 5, } 
Tras Stele | ME | OH LT SH as 
nidengganeve-| med OL 12 2 61S 2 
t. - 
War Lean 3} si 914 om [2 2 0) 316 1h 
er ° I j 
Consols 24% ae ceaa 68ixdi 684 : : $| : 2 Sf 
MAb 1, 1960-73. Sag Fo cla 8 tt 
- j ' 
Brit. Elect.3%Gtd..] 92g | 924 |2 1 4/3 9 9% 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 |2.0 7/3 9 o1 
Brit Elect H9,Gtd) 100 | 100 | 119 3) 31 te 
Ov. > j 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gta. eet | 88h | .<? ae 
Bait. Tt 5% Gitd..| 3x0 | 93k | P24 S130 fe 
ir » = i j 2 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 3°%..| 864xd| 87jxd 2 2 8| 312 de 
play, 1990-98 | 21/3 6& 
rit. I 
ageing parte oe | 98t |2 0 5|312 7 
Feb. 15, 1979-81 | |2 0 41312 6! 


(e) To earliest date, (f) Flat yield. (g) femenies re- 
demption in 1957. (hk) Flat yield given above. If re- 
deemed, in 1952 net redemption yield {7 8 4,gross£9 9 3. 
(i) To latest date. (mn) Net yields are calculated after 
allowing for tax at 9s. in £, * Assumed average life 
13 years 5 months, 


| 


Price, Price, | 








Last Two Ordinar Yield, 
Dividends Mar. 28,| Apr. 4,| Apr. 4, 

Stocks 1951 | 1951 | 1952 

(a) (6) () Se 
CO ee \g sa. 
60 c| 20 a'Anglo-Am. 10/-; 84 8} 10 7 
25 bi 5 a /Anglo-Iran. £1. 5¢ § 14.3 
5 al 15 b |Assoc. Elec. fl 86/3xd) 86/3 | 412 9 
74a | 20 6 !Assoc. P.Cem.{1) 93/1} | 95/- | 515 9 
40 ¢} 35 c {Austin 5/-...../ 26/9 | 27/3 |6 8 5 
#5 @jt20 6 |Bass {1....... 148/9 |152/6 |519 3 
40 cj 10 a Boots 5/-...... 47/-xd| 47/- |4 5 1 
8 c} 10 c¢ Br. Celanese 10/-| 27/- ioe 313 5 
12 b| 8 a Br. Oxygen {1..| 93/6 | 92, 6xdi4 6 6 
5 a| 736 \Coats{l....... 56/6 | 56/6 Ls & 6 
5 b| 5 a Courtaulds {1 ..| 41/9xdj 42/- | 415 3 
20 ¢| 6a |Distillers 4/- ...| 20/6 | 20/9 ies 1 
15 c|15 c\Dunlopfl..... 57/6 | 59/- |6 1 8 
10 c| 12h¢\Ford{l....... 48/9 | 48/9xdi 5 2 7 
lik c| 17g Gen. Elect. {1..| 85/- | 85/- | 4 2 4 
ll a| 21 6 Guinness £1....|129/4) [131/3 | 417 7 
15 a| 17} b |Hawker Sid. 5/-| 33/4) | 34/44 | 4 14 5 
7 b| 3 aiImp. Chem. £1.) 46/3 | 46/73} 4 5 9 
1344 | 18} 0 [Imp. Tobacco £1) 98/9 | 98/9 |6 9 7 
5 a| 76 \Lancs. Cotton £1) 41/10}; 41/103} 5.19 3 
0 ¢| 10 cjLever{1...... | 46/10}) 48/1 | 4 3 2 
15 ¢| 15 ¢ Lon. Brick £1..| 57/6 | 57/6 E 4 4 
45 6| 15 a \Marks&Sp.A5/-| 83/- | 84/9 [310 9 
4 b| 8 a|P&O Det. {1..| 55/6 | 56/- | 4 5 9 
1%46| ‘Tha |P. Johnson 10/-.| 37/6 | 38/6 | 6 910 
15, 6] 15 @ ['Shell” Stk, 41. 87/6 | 89/4614 1 4 
12}4| 12} {Tube Invst. £1.} 6% | 6% | 319 3 
a| 1646 /T. & Newall £1.) 91/3 | 93/15) 4 5 7 
8c! 8 ¢ |Union Castle £1) 37/- | 37/6 45 4 
ay 50 ¢|U.SuaBetong{l| 71/3 | 75/- 113 6 8 
b| 2ha Vickers {1.....| 42/6 | 42/6 | 3 3 6 
15 a ante iWodlworth 5/- .| 44/9 | 44/9 | 41411 





—_——— 


(a) Interim. (6) Final. (cj) Whole year. {Free of tax. 


| 
| 
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THE ECONOMIST, April 7, 1951 


Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended March 31, 1951, total | 
ordinary revenue was £77,661, 000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £114,257, 000 and issues 
to sinking funds £10,000. Thus, including 
sinking fund allocations of 
surplus accrued since April 1, 1959, is £720, 515,000 
compared with £548, 739,000 for the financial 
year 1949-50. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
— EXPENDITURE 
eceipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousand) 


| y 
\ rit 1 \April 1 Days. Week 
pe 1950 ended | ended 















E st aie. 

St os sh soeeeaccees | 
Profits Tax ... a] i 

Da ee eh dane 27 
Other Inland Rev. 
SpecialContributa. | 





| 44,6511 39,664 

eens 
Customs......s0. | 870,6 15,077; 17,480 
BO accccedsne | 713, 1 J 706, 400! | 16,600 





Total Customs and | 
Exc a eeee 


Motor Duties..... 56. 
Surplus War Stores 
Surpl’s from Tradg. 
P.O. (Net Receipts) 
Wireless Licences. 
Sundry Loans.... 
Miscell Receipts) 

(in Crown Lands) | 





Total Ord. Rev.. - 
SELF- BALANCING | \—-——— 
Post Office....... _ 0} 162,100) 171,03 
Income Tax on | 
E.P.T. Refunds. | 


73,040 77,661 





~xchequer 
to meet payments 
(g thousands) _ 


April LApril 1,5 Days! Ww eck 
1949 } 1950 jended | ended 
to | to Mar. | Mar. 
Mar. 31,|Mar. 31,] 31, 31, 
1950 | 1951 1950 | 1951 













Esti- 
Expenditure mate, 
1950-5 


£000 









Orb, EXPENDITURE | 
Int. & Man. of Nat. | 
Ot isck ce eee 1,959 2,600 
Payments to N. | | 
freland........| 36, 300, 405 
Other Cons. F unds ll, 752) 101 








POR ciaccicncve | 5 
Supply Services 












519,776, 525,37 


2, 971 3,106 
$36793)/271258 


170076, 111151 





| commana 
Total Ord. Expd.. |350832 
Sinking Funds ... see 









73087, 114257 
10 10 
Total (excl. Self-| 
Bal. Expd.).... |350832 173057/114267 
Total {incl Self- 
Bal. Expd.) 549285 5436745176255) 118904 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£63,031 to £2,723, 067, the other operations for 


the week increased the gross National Debt by 
£54,100,161 to £25,869 million. 


NET on ié thousand) 
New Towns Act, 1946, s. 12( 44 


Cinematograph Film heotaetann (Special Loans) 
Act, 1949, s. 8(1) 


PePis acu pakeebenee von Conk 78 
Cotton (Centralized Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21.. 4,000 
Miscellaneous Financial Provisions Acts, 1946 

and 1950, Civil Contingencies Fund.......... ,000 

34,122 

NET ISSUES (£ thousand) —-- 

eR CN ios 6 vive in oS ise ge BAR wi ces 305 
Export Guarantees Act, 1949, s. 3(2)........... 175 


(2 
Armed Forces (Housing Loans) Act, >. s. 1{]) 1,310 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, 8. 3(1)...... x 
Overseas Resources Development Act, “i048, s, 17(1) 
CPR BOE oi nv a's ko 06 Pod hke cabernet cbhrs 
ee Financial Provisions Act, 1946 :— 

2(1) War Damage: War Damage Commission 2,000 
viene Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Cerdits. . "292 
a. Union (Financial Provisions) 

ct 8. 








£19,357,000, the | 


2,900 4,388 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 
Receipts PAYMENTS 
its | Nat. Savings Certs. 100 


BANK OF ENGLAND 

















































Treasury Bilis .... 28,307 RETURNS 
| 3% Def. Bonds.... 590 | 24% Def.Bonds... — 445 
Tax Reserve Certs. 7,572 » " gt — 1,197 APRIL 4, 1951 
Other Debt :— er ot i— 
ie a sets ac Sel 3,195 External ....... 1,283 ISSUE ee 
| Ways & Means Ad- Treasury deposits . 500 £ f 
VaNnceS ....ceeee 7,960 Notes Issued:- Govt. Debt... 11,015,109 
ence ee a In Circulation : 1521, 707, 179. Other Govt. ' 
57,624 3,525 | InBankg. De Securities ... 1334,730,79 
partment . 28,649,644 | Other Secs. |” 742,550 
Coin (other 
FLOATING DEBT has gold). 3, $11.55 
(C mation iv age 
| Gold Coin and 
Ways & Means Bullion (at 
Advances 2483, per oz. 
BO ia bex>< 336, a23 
Bk. of ! Ratti kin 
, | Pubic | Tiae. 1350,356,823 | 1350, 356,825 
|_tand BANKING DEPARTMENT 
‘ £ | fc 
"T . Capital ....:. 14,553,000; Govt. Secs.... 371,476,441 
5168-5 Ds keewess 3,996,208 | Other Secs.:- 39,031,427 
| oe ree. - 28,620,268! Discownis and 
-O | 1861-8 ublic Accts.* 13,991,927; Advances... 14,979,999 
sone! 123.3 H.M. Treas. Securities.... 24,059,008 
3220-0 | 1844-6 Special Acct. 14,628,341 | 
ee Other Deps.:- Seana 
+0! 1842-4 ankers..... 2,838,596 | Notes........ 28,649,544 
os. 1808-1 Other Accts.. 89,811,228 | Coin......... 751,788 
3170-0 | 1801-2 ease — 
oe 439,889, 300| 459,889, 5 " 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks,"Commissioners of 
National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ million) 










TREASURY BILLS 


({ million) 
: sue 















































état ee davis 28-6 
ce getseeces 1345-7 
Pisearaes 0-7 
Wie swueebe 0-4 %3s9 3§ 39 
Valued at s. per fine oz... | 2483/0, 2485/0, 248/14 2438/0 
Banking Dept. :—~ 
Deposits :— 
Public Accounts ........ 9-3 14-6 13-8 14-0 
. , i 169-0) 11-3; 14-6] 146 
oe oe eeeD Eek SED cope vepteccne etn 285-4, 302-7) 302-4 302°8 
” F R Seiscthekivestal ea 85-4) 86-1) 89-9 89:9 
wo 2% | 240-0 | 357-8 | 240-04 10 2+92 2 SA iste 558-1 414-7) 420-1) 421°5 
Securities :— 

Feb. 2 | 230-0 | 336-4 | 230-0] 10 2-52 54 Government............ 3 
» .9 | 250-0 | 334-5 | 250-0] 10 4-51 22 Discounts, ete,.........+ Q 
» 16 | 260-0 orca | Sees 10 3-00 69 SE bi sens eeece adobe l 
» 23 | 250-0 | 351°4 | 250-07 10 35-04 67 UR ko sd iiewks ts xe 5 

Banking dept. res......... a4 

Mar 2 | 260-0 | 346-2 | 260-0] 10 2-87 65 ‘ Wh co . 
» 9 | 260-0 | 359-3 | 260-0] 10 2-97 63 * Peoportion "6000000050: 4 9-2) 1G 69 
» 16 | 250-0 | 332-7 | 250-0] 10 2-% 65 
= 4 pe os - a = * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,555,000 


Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,375 to £1,350 millioa oa 
January 10, 1951 


‘Ture Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
Prices (1927=100) 


Mar. 20, 


On March 30th applications for 91 day bills to be paid 
from April 2 to April 7, 1951, were accepted dated Monday 
to Saturday as to about 66 per cent at £99 17s. 5d. and 
applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 
Treasury Bills to a maximum of £240 million are being 
offered for April 6th. For the week ending April 7th 
the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to a maximum 


of £80 million; £40 million at 154 days, and £40 million 
at 182 days. 


| April 5S 
1951 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 




















Week Ended Apr. 1 to 
Mar. 25, /| Mar. 24, | Mar. 24, 
1950 | 1951 951 





Savings Certificates :-— 















— eid | os GOLD AND SILVER i. 
IPRS. cease 
meoeeerses . The Bank of England’s official buying price for 6° 
Repayments .......... oe 2,600 5,000 om i from 172s. - Sa. to 248s. Od. per ann come 
x Septermber 19, 1949, the selling price to , 
naar ae dealers from 175s. Od, to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot 
SNE Sc sce ated sk cash prices during last week were as follows :— 
Repayments .......... ee SILVER 
Net Savings ............ 1951 
P.O. and Trustee Savings Leeds Inew York Bombay 
Banks :— ounce|per ounce per 100 tolas 
Receipts tseeonee eeeeee *. 
Repayments ......... sci ve 
90-16 
Net Savings ..... jeneses 90- = 
90: 
Total Net Savings.. 90-16 
Interest on certificates repaid 90-16 
per aos accrued ........ 90-16 


PHA: 





co 


ac 


-—- * tt 


_ -. . 44g ec om hCUklU ee ee 6 oe oe «(bed 
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THE ECONOMIST, April 7, 1951 
COMPANY MEETINGS 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


LIFE ASSURANCE AND SAVING 


TOTAL SUMS ASSURED £285,000,000 


BONUS INCREASED TO £1 8s. 0d. PER CENT. 


MR J. WILCOCK HOLGATE’S REVIEW 


Mr J. Wilcock Holgate, the chairman, 
presiding at the eighty-seventh annual 
ordinary general meeting of the Refuge 
Assurance Company Limited, held at the 
Chief Office, Oxford Street, Manchester, in 
the course of his speech said :— 


Once again I am happy to put before you 
accounts which reflect continued progress by 
your company. During the year we issued 
over 375,000 new policies assuring a total 
sum of some £23,000,000 ; we paid in claims 
a total sum exceeding £8,500,000 ; our affairs 
continue to be economically conducted ; and 
our bonus in the ordinary branch has been 
increased to £1 8s. Od. per cent. This is a 
record of service to our policyholders—and, 
I may add, of assistance to the economy of 
the country—which the founders of your 
company, so long ago, could hardly have 
imagined. 


TENACITY OF EARLY INSURANCE PIONEERS 


It is a far cry indeed to those days in the 
1850’s when the Refuge first entered the field 
of industrial assurance and set itself gradually 
to overcome the difficulties confronting any 
new venture under private enterprise. 
Recently when reading of some of the hap- 
penings in the very early days of your com- 
pany, I have marvelled at the tenacity and 
the singleness of purpose which characterised 
the pioneers of those days. There was little 
to encourage and much to discourage them. 
But life assurance, being—as you well know 
—not a business in the ordinary sense so 
much as a service to one’s fellow men, found 
its strength in the hearts of men, and strength 
from such a source is indomitable. What 
was true then is no less true seme. The 
insurance man must still have his heart in 
the right place. 


Naturally, enthusiasm and industry were 
not sufficient in themselves to enable us to 
attain success; the fact is, of course, that 
we have had to give satisfaction in order to 
survive—that is a characteristic of private 
enterprise. Moreover, throughout the years, 
we have had to face the keenest competition ; 
but I have never regarded that as any other 
than a spur and a potent influence towards 
success, and I very much doubt whether, 


without it, we should have progressed as we 
have done. 


OVERCOMING “SALES RESISTANCE” 


We have always enjoyed an advantage in 
that we satisfy a very real and general need, 
and the service we render is the greater in 
that this need is so often not realised or is at 
least faced with reluctance. You may call 
this attitude of mind “ Sales resistance.” 
suppose it is; but it is a special form of 
sales resistance which requires a most sym- 
pathetic approach by our representatives. 
Old age or death are not inviting prospects, 
and pane pene prefer to keep them out of 
mind: it is always a ticklish matter to 
temind a man of his duty, which is, quite 
frankly, what we do when we induce a man 
‘0 provide for the future of his dependents. 
But it is a rewarding experience to see with 
what appreciation the payment of the claim 


moneys is received, and to realise how great 
is the comfort they invariably are. Our 
numerous representatives are no strangers to 
this experience ; indeed we pay in claims, 
on the average more than {£28,000 each 
working day. Without our efforts where 
would that money be ? 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


I have remarked upon our long history. 
A hundred years is a long time ; and during 
the years how many changes—what unex- 
pected and sudden changes—have we not 
seen ! We have emerged successfully through 
booms, slumps, wars, civil disturbances, 
alterations in our modes of life. But it is 
an essential feature of the operations of a 
life office that it should, as far as is possible, 
provide against the unforeseen. Indeed, how 
else should it conduct its affairs when the 
very reason for its being is to enable indi- 
viduals to secure themselves against “ the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune ” ? 


For that is precisely what it seeks to do. 
In the early days of its history it envisaged 
provision only for a man’s dependents, 
creating for him an estate which otherwise 
would have taken him years to accumulate. 
Later on, however, this provision was 
extended so that in his later years a man 
could himself enjoy the fruits of his thrift, 
by the sum assured being paid during his 
lifetime. Still later, to secure him still 
further against the risks attending the 
private investment of money, different forms 
of pension policies were devised whereby an 
income could definitely be assured through- 
out the remainder of his life. 


What this really means is that as times 
change, so the needs of men are modified ; 
and it is our function to move with the times, 
to anticipate these modified needs, and to 
provide for them. In these days, when it 
is reputed that “ Whitehall really does know 
best,” it is a pleasant thought that a man is 
still free to protect his dependents or to pro- 
vide for his old age as he himself, and no one 
else, may think fit. The individual himself 
knows precisely what he wants to do in either 
of these connections: it is his own money 
he is saving; and, fortunately, he can still 
choose as to how, and with which financial 
institution, he may provide for his need 
which only he can foresee. It would be an 
ill day for him and for thousands like him, 
if political considerations should so contrive 
as to remove from him this essential freedom 
of choice. 


“ MUTUALISATION ” 


Since the last Election we have heard very 
little of the word “ mutualisation”; but we 
are not reassured by that, and shall not be 
until we are convinced that the harsh reality 
of facts has, at last, convinced the planners 
that theory alone is a fatal basis upon which 
to conduct a business. We have learned in 
a hard school that the customer is always 
right: and for nearly a hundred years we 
have sought to satisfy him, knowing well 
that if we did not there would be no future 
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for us in the business. Dr Johnson said 
something to the effect that if a man knew 
he might be hanged in five minutes, the 
knowledge wonderfully sharpened his intel- 
lect: just so as our knowledge that we 
depend solely upon our own abilities kept 
our minds alert, and impelled us to the most 
thoughtful and economical administration 
of our affairs. 


PUBLICITY 


Until recent years we have regarded our - 
business as hardly one which called for 
advertisement. We were content to rely 
upon the traditional excellence of our services 
to make ourselves known amongst an ever- 
growing circle. Recent events, however, 
have caused us to alter our views. We are 
today much discussed in public ; and it has 
been felt that it would be well to publicise 
our business on our own account, in the 
Press and by other means, in order that the 
services we render and the manner in which 
we render them should be made known more 
widely than amongst merely our own policy- 
holders. For that reason, in concert with 
other offices, your company has been con- 
cerned in the numerous advertisements of 
life assurance which you will no doubt have 
seen in various publications. They are 
designed to make more widely known some- 
thing of what the business means and, in 
particular, to remove some of the misappre- 
hensions which, through lack of knowledge, 
have been voiced from time to time in public 
places. 


LIFE ASSURANCE AND SAVINGS 


It is not, I think, commonly realised how 
potent a force for saving is represented by 
life assurance. It is in fact the largest source 
of personal savings in this country, and there 
are very good reasons why this should be so. 


When the tax gatherer has done his work 
and the essential needs of a family have 
been paid for, the margin left for savings is 
today usually very small; and it becomes 
all the more important, therefore, to make 
such provision for dependents or old age as 
is only possible by means of a life policy. 
This aspect of our business is of national 
significance. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has told us that the present need 
is to keep down personal spending at home, 
and it is quite clear that in this respect a 
pound saved is as good as a pound extracted 
by taxation. But a man whose savings were 
diminished by the capital levy, and another 
who finds the income from his small savings 
subject to heavy taxation, may well be 
worried by a sense of insecurity which is 
precisely calculated to discourage them from 
saving. Indeed, the white paper on national 
income and expenditure published last year 
appeared to confirm that personal savings 
are decreasing: and it is at this point that 
life assurance steps in, to offer the attraction 
of the creation of an immediate estate and 
the encouragement to continuity of saving 
provided by the form of a life policy and by 
the personal influence of our representatives. 
Certainly, it is in the present interests of the 
country that savings should be regular, and 
not perhaps in too liquid a form. 


EXPENSE RATIOS 


It is traditional in life assurance, but in- 
deed absolutely essential, to maintain the 
most careful watch over the expenses of 
administration. We are in the position of 
trustees of other people’s money and we must 
see to it that no more calls are made upon 
those moneys than is absolutely necessary 
for their due care and improvement. This is 
nowadays no easy task having regard to 
increases in our costs which we can by no 
means avoid. Nevertheless, I am glad to be 
able to report a decrease in our expense 
ratio in the ordinary branch from 13.31 per 
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cent. to 13.05 per cent. In the industrial 
bramch the expense ratio remains practi- 
cally unaltered at 28.32 per cent. 


VALUATION 


In the ordinary branch the life assurances 
valued were as follows: 
Policies 


529,800 £122,031,205 


Premiums 
£6,310,087 


Amounts Assured 


The number of new policies effected was 
28,706, assuring the total sum of £10,236,831. 
The premium income increased by £166,360 
to £6,552,411 and the net interest amounted 
to £1,715,861. The life assurance fund now 
amounts to £54,155,981, in addition to which 
there are investments reserves of £2,900,000. 


The basis of valuation as regards the life 
assurances was more stringent than a net 
premium valuation by the A24/29 ultimate 
table of mortality, with interest at 2 per cent. 
The annuities were valued with interest at 
3 per cent. The resulting surplus was 
£1,546,775, which included £222,646 
brought forward from the previous year. 

In the industrial branch the policies valued 
were as follows: 

Policies Amounts Assured 
8,739,249 £163,612,809 


Premiums 
£9,105,768 


The premium income was £8,685,727, 
showing an increase over that of the previous 
year of £201,730. The life assurance fund 
now amounts to £54,264,821, having in- 
creased by over £2,278,000 during the year, 
in addition to which there are investments 
reserves which now amount to £4,575,000. 

The ‘valuation was made by the net 
premium method using the English life table 
No. 10 males, with interest at 2} per cent, 
The resulting surplus was £1,267,364, which 
included £113,174 brought forward from 
the previous year. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS 


The above surpluses have been dealt with 
- as follows: 


Ordinary Industrial 
Branch Branch 
£ £ 
To policyholders. .......00 1,222,239 932,000 
To investments reserve..... “i 125,000 
To profit and loss account. . 100,000 105,000 
Carried forward ........... 224,536 105,364 


The sum of £250,000 has been transferred 
from profit and loss account to general 
reserve. The directors recommend that 
£165,000 net be distributed to shareholders 
as dividend for 1950. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


In the ordinary branch it has been decided 
to declare a reversionary bonus in respect of 
with-profit policies, at the increased rate of 
£1 8s. per cent. on the sum assured, and 
until further notice an interim bonus of the 
same rate will be allowed on policies becom- 
ing claims by death or survivance. The cor- 
responding rate for the previous year was 
£1 6s. per cent. 


In the industrial branch the policies are, 
in form, non-profit, but as I have already 
stated an amount of profit has been allocated 
to policyholders, and out of this sum it is 
proposed to grant additional benefits to exist- 
ing premium-paying policies (with certain 
exceptions) dated prior to January 1, 1946, 
and certain paid-up policies. The sums 
assured under such policies where death or 
survival of the endowment term occurs 
within the twelve months commencing 
March 20, 1951, will be increased by 
amounts varying from {£3 per cent. of the 
sum assured upwards. Certain additional 
paid-up policies will also be granted on 
whole-life assurances, 


INVESTMENTS 


In financial matters, the past year has once 
again, unfortunately, been fruitful in its 
problems, particularly those arising from the 
unsettled international situation with its 
reflection in the rise in commodity and retail 
prices. The attendant repercussions demand 
extreme care on the part of those responsible 
for the investment of such large sums as 
those with which we are concerned. 


The discriminatory taxation levied on risk- 
bearing capital and the insufficient tax allow- 
ances for replacement of fixed assets during 
a period of increasing prices, make invest- 
ment in ordinary stocks of less value than 
formerly as a protection against the effects 
of inflation. Nevertheless, such securities 
remain of service in this connection, and we 
have therefore increased our holdings by 
over £1,250,000 during the year, making a 
total of £6,000,000 invested in the equity 
shares of a carefully selected cross-section of 
British industry. 

The total value of our stock exchange 
securities based on middle market prices at 
the year-end reflected a substantial increase 
over those of the previous year. An addition 
of £125,000 has been made to the industrial 
branch investments reserve fund, 


During 1950 there was a revival in the 
capital issues market to provide the addi- 
tional sums required by industry for expan- 
sion and replacement of plant, and for the 
financing of stocks. The opportunity was 
taken to effect an advantageous exchange of 
securities in a number of cases with a bene- 
ficial effect upon the rate of interest secured, 
These transactions did not, however, materi- 
ally affect the amount of our holdings in 
British Government and British Government 
guaranteed securities, which now stand at 
£59,017,469, representing 61 per cent. of our 
stock exchange securities and 50 per cent. of 
our total assets. 


It will be observed that both gross and net 
interest revenues in the industrial branch 
exceeded £2,000,000 for the first time in our 
history, reflecting not only the growth of the 
fund but also the improvement in the rate of 
interest obtained, which was £4 Os. 10d. per 
cent. gross and {3 17s. 2d. per cent. net. In 
the ordinary branch, where the effect of tax- 
ation is rather heavier, the corresponding 
figures were £4 2s. 1ld. per cent. gross and 
£3 5s. 11d. per cent. net. 


HOUSE PURCHASE 


One of the unfortunate features of the 
postwar existence of so many people in this 
country is their tragic housing situation. It 
is hardly possible to exaggerate the un- 
happiness and domestic unrest it can cause ; 
and I am glad that we are able, through our 
house purchase scheme, to help them to 
secure that aim common to all of us—a place 
of one’s own. It is largely the result of our 
activities in this connection that our invest- 
ments in mortgages on property increased 
during the year to nearly £10 million, the 
amount actually advanced as new house 
purchase loans during 1950 being over 
£2,735,000. 


In justice, of course, to those whose funds 
we are lending, that is to say, the other 
policyholders who are not in themselves 
borrowers, it is necessary that we should 
ensure that the loans are well secured and 
that the terms on which they are granted are 
no less favourable than those available to us 
in other directions... It was for this reason 
that last year I remarked that we were keep- 
ing a close watch over the changing i 
conditions, and that we deemed it wise to 
exercise particular care in the acceptance of 
mortgages under our scheme, Although we 
have not as yet felt it necessary to increase 
the rate of interest charged on house purchase 
advances, which remains at 4 per cent., the 
more attractive avenues of investment which 
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have become available to us in other quarters 
have necessarily accentuated the need for 
care. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


I would like particularly to express 
thanks to the staff of the company beth ‘ar 
chief office and in the field for their loyalty 
and support during a year that has been far 
from easy for any of us. We have always 
been fortunate in the number of ou; 
employees who have identified their interes); 
with those of the company, and who have 
been happy in their association with us, Of 
one thing I am sure—that the real and very 
human interest taken in the staff by the 
management is an important factor in 
encouraging and maintaining that cordia| 
relationship which means so much to the 
success Of any undertaking and of those 
dependent upon it. In this respect an im- 
portant part is played by our two staf 
associations, which have ready access to our 
Officials whenever questions affecting the 
welfare of the staff arise. We have been in 
contact with them now for over 30 years: 
and despite our differences of opinion, which 
quite naturally arise from time to time, but 
which are never left undiscussed, we main- 
tain a cordial understanding. I know quite 
well that this ready contact has been produc- 
tive of much good; and I trust it wil 
continue to operate to such effect. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





THE SCOTTISH LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


A MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS BROKEN 
MR CHARLES R. MUNRO’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of The 
Scottish Life Assurance Company, Limited, 
was held on April 4th in Edinburgh, Mr 
Charles R. Munro, C.A. (chairman of the 
board of directors), presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts for 1950 the chairman said :—The 
company, as you will have seen from the 
annual report, has had a most successful 
year, but since its close has suffered a most 

ievous loss by the death of Mr James 
Gere Guild, who died on March 8th. 
Mr Guild joined the board in 1924, and 
during this period of twenty-seven years he 
was one of the company’s most active direc- 
tors. In him the company has lost one of 
its greatest servants and we, his colleagues, 
and all the staff, one of our best friends. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


The financial year just ended broke all 
vious records, and the net new business 
of £4,167,328 shows an increase of over 
£500,000 as compared with that written in 
1949. The aggregate net new business of 
the quinquennium amounts [0 over 
£18 million, which far surpasses the busi- 
ness of any previous quinquennium in the 
history of the company. : 
The life i income has increase 
from that in 1949 by £143,000 to £1,132,000. 
Five years ago the corresponding figure was 
£631,000, so that during the quinquennium 
See a Pe ten a 
i rate of inte 
i the life — kA 9s. 34. on 
cent. as compared with s. 6d. per cent. 
in 1949, and the net rate after deduction of 
income tax was £3 14s. 7d. per cent., against 
£3 lls. 4d. per cent. Claims by death are 
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slightly higher than last year, being 76 per 
cent, of the amount expected by the ples 
tion mortality table as against 69 per cent. 


The book value of the invested funds, less 
reserves, at £11,927,856 is about £300,000 
more than in the previous year. In some 
sections, particularly in government securities 
and preference shares, there has been a 
reduction, while, on the other hand, there 
are increases In mortgages on eres in 
debentures and in ordinary shares. Your 
directors hold the view that in an inflationary 
period such as the present, the proportion of 
the fund invested in equities can with advan- 
rage be, and indeed ought to be, increased ; 
and their present investment policy is framed 
with this principle in view. ‘The market 
values of our assets have improved since last 
vear and the margin over the values at which 
they stand in the balance sheet has therefore 
increased, 


SATISFACTORY OUTCOME OF QUINQUENNIAL 
VALUATION 


I come now to the very satisfactory results 
of our quinquennial valuation as at Decem- 
ber 31, 1950. The liabilities under life 
assurance contracts have been valued as in 
1945 on a 2} per cent. interest basis and an 
additional reserve made which is more than 
sufficient to cover a reduction to 2} per cent. 
Annuity contracts have been valued, as pre- 
viously, at 3 per cent. with an additional 
reserve against increased longevity of 
annuitants. You will have noticed from the 
annual report that your directors have decided 
to increase the bonus from 30s. per cent. to 
32s. per cent. on full profits policies. It is 
perhaps appropriate that I should remind you 
that your company since its incorporation has 


never failed to declare a bonus to its policy-' 


holders at each valuation, a distinction which 
very few life offices can claim, This, then, 
is the company’s proud tradition which has 
been maintained throughout two world wars 
and which it is your directors’ special care 
to preserve, 

Interim bonus additions on full profits 
policies which become claims during the 
current quinquennium will be at the same 
rate as that declared, 32s. per cent., subject, 
in the case of claims by death, to alteration 


at any time by resolution of the board of 
directors. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The outlook for this country, and indeed 
for the world, is obscure. Increased taxation, 
and rising costs of even the bare necessities 
of life, seem inevitable. Nevertheless, the 
premiums now being charged for life 
assurance show little change from those 
charged in 1939. Adequate provision for 
dependants by way of ordinary savings has 
become impossible, and life assurance is the 
only way by which this can, under present 
conditions, be achieved. Consequently you 
will not be surprised when I tell you that 
in the first few months of this year the flow 


of ue business has been more than main- 
tamed. 


The appointment by the Government of a 
committee under the chairmanship of Mr J. 
Millard Tucker, K.C., to consider the taxa- 
bon treatment of superannuation and similar 
schemes, was indeed timely. Firstly, because 
of the anomalies which exist under present 
legislation between the taxation treatment of 
different types of scheme ; secondly, because 
of the disadvantages facing “ self-employed ” 
Persons and directors of director-controlled 
companies in providing for old age, as com- 
pared with employed persons. The problems 
before the Tucker Committee are both com- 
plex and intricate, but there is evéry reason 
10 believe that the committee will devise a 


satisfactory solution to overcome the existing 
anomalies, 


The report was adopted. 
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WESLEYAN AND GENERAL ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


ONE HUNDRED AND TENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £49,000,000 
HOUSE PURCHASE—RECORD ADVANCES 


The annual general meeting of the members 
of the Wesleyan and General Assurance 
Society was held on Apri! 3, 1951, Mr A. H. 
Sayer, M.C., J.P., the Society’s chairman, in 
the chair. 


The General Manager (Mr D. R. Wood- 
gate, M.Com., F.I.A.) presented the reports 
and statement of accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1950. 


The chairman, in moving the adoption of 
the reports, said: 


It is my privilege and pleasure to welcome 
the members of this Society to the one 
hundred and tenth annual general meeting. 
Before I comment upon the achievements of 
1950, I should like to refer to three points of 
interest, namely; (1) Since 1928 the premium 
income of the Society has more than doubled 
and now stands at over £3,500,000, and (2) 
the assets have increased in the same period 
by over three times and now stand at over 
£27,000,000, and (3) the total paid in claims 
since the establishment of the Society exceeds 
£49,000,000. 


Every year through which we pass seems 
at the time to be the most difficult and to 
give rise to more perplexities than all previous 
years of which we have experience. Last year, 
which began with the flurry and uncertainties 
of an expected General Election and ended 
with the even graver uncertainties of the war 
in Korea and’ the effort for rearmament, was 
no exception. It is a tribute to the firm 
foundations of the fimances of the Society 
that it has come through the year in the 
thoroughly satisfactory manner as demon- 
strated by the accounts which are before you 
today, and to which I shall refer in some 
detail. 


INVESTMENTS 


The marked rise in the prices of all raw 
materials has posed before many trading com- 
panies the serious problem of how to finance 
their stocks of goods in course of manufac- 
ture. High taxation has made it impossible 
for them to accumulate sufficient reserves for 
the purpose and they have had to come to 
the market for fresh capital. Unwelcome 
though this may be from the national point of 
view, nevertheless the opportunity has been 
afforded to Institutions such as the Society 
for a profitable investment of their funds. The 
influence of this factor is shown in the rise 
of £270,000 in the Society’s holding of 
debenture stocks. Another marked rise is that 
of £763,000 in mortgages on property within 
the United Kingdom to a total of nearly 
£5,500,000, which reflects the success of the 
Society’s popular House Purchase Plans and 
also the opportunity which presented itself 
during the year of making substantial mort- 
gage advances on other suitable property. On 
the other hand, the Society’s holding of 
British Government and British Government 
Guaranteed Securities fell by over £600,000. 


RATES OF INTEREST 


The gross rate of interest earned on the 
Society’s funds was £3 14s. lld. per cent., 
and the corresponding net rate of £3 9s. 6d. 
per cent. was only Id. lower than that for 
the previous year. I am hopeful that we have 
seen the end of the fall in the rate of interest 


earned which has been a feature of recent 
years and which was the result of a cheap 
money policy on the part of the Government 
and the nationalisation of many of the basic 
industries in which the Society had invested 
policyowners’ funds. 


Notwithstanding the more favourable 
investment opportunities of 1950, the market 
values of Stock Exchange securities as at 
December 31, 1950, were on the whole higher 
than those for a year earlier. The directors 
have, nevertheless, deemed it wise and 
prudent to augment the investments and 
general reserves, and the accounts show that 
£126,000 has been transferred out of ihe 
year’s surpluses for this purpose. During the 
year, £26,000 had been applied specifically 
to writing down the book values of certain 
Stock Exchange securities, the reserves now 
stand at the substantial total of £1,550,000. 


HOUSE PURCHASE 


The sorte House Purchase Flang proved 
exttemely popular last year ; in fa ord 
amount of new advances was made. That 
there is still a field for further expagsion is 
indicated by the fact that only 35 per cent. 
of dwellings in this. country are owner- 
occupied. 


The programme of rearmament on which 
the nation has embarked may cut down the 
number of new houses which it is possible to 
build. It is vitally important, therefore, that 
houses now in use, which are all too few in 
number, should be kept in good order. How- 
ever conscientious a tenant may be, he will 
never have the same pride in a house or take 
as much care of it if it belongs to someone 
else, as he would if it belonged to himself. 
Even the most willing owner of a house may 
find it financially embarrassing at times to 
effect repairs to his house when they become 
necessary. His difficulties are taken care of 
under the Society's Maximum House Pur- 
chase Plan. Under this plan a cash payment 
is made to the owner every five years to 
enable him to pay for repairs, decorations, 
etc. The usual advantages of all the Society’s 
House Purchase Plans apply in full, namely, 
should the owner die before the period con- 
templated at the outset, the advance made 
by the Society is discharged and the owner’s 
dependents or legal representatives receive the 
deeds of the property, freed from the loan. 
Furthermore, under the “maximum” plan 
an annual payment from the date of death to 
the end of the original term is made to the 
widow or legal representative. There is no 
other plan which covers so completely the 
needs of the man who wishes to buy his own 
house and its advantages are becoming in- 
creasingly known. 


NEW OFFICES 


I am pleased to be able to say that the 
Society is opening new offices in Haverford- 
west, Pembrokeshire, and in Scarborough, 
Yorkshire. These areas present an opportu- 
nity for expansion of the Society’s activities. 
I feel sure that existing policyholders in the 
areas will welcome the closer contact which 
will result from the presence of responsible 
officials in the locality. 


The report and accounts were received, 
approved and adopted. 
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BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


{NCREASED BONUSES TO POLICYHOLDERS 


FUNDS OVER £70,000,000 


Mr J. A. Jefferson, F.1.A., presiding at the 
eighty-fifth annual general meeting, said: 


Ladies and gentlemen, the company has 
again made considerable additions to its 
funds and income. The total funds for the 
security of our policyholders, at the end of 
the year, amounted to £70,545,000—an in- 
crease of £4,446,000. Our premium income 
in the two life branches amounted to 
£9,952,000—an increase of £297,000—and 
for the first time the fire and accident 
premium income exceeded half a million 
pounds. We were again able to report larger 
surpluses in both life branches and to declare 
increased bonuses to policyholders. 


GREATER APPRECIATION OF WORK OF 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE OFFICES 


The threat of state interference with our 
business has had at least one gratifying result. 
It has caused us as an industry to tell the 
world just what we are doing for our policy- 
holders and the part we are playing as an 
important savings medium in the field of 
national economy. Our policyholders have 
always recognised the worth of our work, but 
during the hundred years of this industry’s 
existence we have made little effort to bring 
to the notice of people other than our policy- 
holders the benefits of the services which we 
have been rendering—in other words we 
have in the past neglected what is now 
termed “public relations.” Today, as a 
result of our efforts to bring knowledge of our 
business to a wider audience, there is every- 
where a greater appreciation of the work of 
the industrial life offices. We are proud of 
our achievements and we are satisfied that 
if we are left free from interference we shall 
achieve even greater progress, to the mutual 
benefit of policyholders, staff and stock- 
holders, 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


The ordinary branch premium income of 
£3,260,000 showed an increase of £140,000, 
and there was an increase of £1,748,000 in 
the fund, bringing it up to £25,571,000. The 
net rate of interest was £3 2s. 5d. per cent. 
Death claims, although up by £51,000 at 
£337,000, were well within the expectation 
by the mortality table employed in the valua- 
tion. Maturities at £1,093,000 were £134,000 
less than in 1949. Expenses were again 
moderate at 11.91 per cent., compared with 
12.03 per cent. last year. Our new business 
at £7,031,000 was slightly better than in 
1949, amd there was a further increase 
in the average sum assured to £477. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


Industrial branch premiums at £6,691,000 
were up by £157,000 and the funds increased 
by £2,291,000 to £38,516,000. The net rate 
of interest was £3 13s. 9d. per cent. Death 
claims showed an increase of £32,000 at 
£1,554,000, and maturities increased by 
£77,000 to £1,573,000. The expense ratio of 
25.72 per cent. was very moderate in a time 
of rising prices, and indicates the efficiency 
with which our business is run. 


Cases on which policyholders were unable 
er unwilling to continue payment of 
premiums were actually fewer in number 
than in 1949, and it may interest you to 
know that in 39 per cent. of these cases we 
gave a paid-up policy for that proportion of 
the sum assured which the number of pre- 
miums actually paid bore to the total number 


of premiums payable—a very generous settle- 
ment. In 33 per cent. of the cases we paid a 
cash surrender value which was nearly always 
greater than that fixed by Parliament. 


In the remaining 28 per cent. of the cases, 
less than one year’s premiums had been paid, 
but on all of these we gave life assurance 
cover for a much longer period than the 
period of the premium payments ; indeed, in 
a large number of cases we received only two 
or three weeks’ premiums but gave cover for 
as long as twelve or fifteen weeks. The com- 
pany does not profit from these very early 
lapses, and if it were possible at the outset 
for our agents to identify proposals which 
were likely to lapse, they would not put them 
forward. It is of course possible for any pro- 
poser to become unable to pay his premiums, 
or to change his mind or experience a change 
of circumstances. 


In the ordinary branch the surplus was 
£1,041,530, inclusive of £256,638 brought 
forward. The directors have allocated 
£582,769 to with-profit policies which has 
enabled them to declare a reversionary bonus 
of £1 8s. per cent. of the sum assured, which 
is 2s. per cent. higher than in the previous 
year. 


In the industrial branch the surplus was 
£2,128,049, inclusive of £654,888 brought 
forward. The directors have allocated 
£740,000 for bonuses to Britannic policies, 
against £700,000 in 1949. The vested rever- 
sionary bonus scheme has again been 
improved, and inclusive of those previously 
declared the bonuses on premium-payi 
policies on which 10 years’ premiums ha 
been paid will be 6 per cent., increasing by 
1 per cent. for each additional year’s 
premiums paid, up to a maximum of 27 per 
cent. Formerly, the bonus rose from 5 per 
cent. to a maximum of 25 per cent. 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT BRANCH 


In the fire and accident branch the pre- 
mium income for the first time exceeded half 
a million pounds. At £514,000 the premiums 
were over £36,000 greater than in the pre- 
vious year. We are hopeful that this branch 
will contiue to make steady progress. 


In the ordinary branch the interests in 
the divisible surplus are contractually fixed 
at 90 per cent. to the policyholders and 10 
per cent. to the stockholders. In the indus- 
trial branch there is no contractual right by 
which the policyholders share in the surplus, 
but by voluntary action over many years we 
have established the principle of bonus dis- 
tributions, and today the major share of the 
surplus is allocated to policyholders in this 
branch. This year’s allocation of £800,000 
brings the total sums voluntarily allocated 


to industrial branch policyholders for bonuses 
to over £6,300,000. 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


With the growth of the business and sur- 
pluses, a gradual increase in the transfers to 
profit and loss account would normally 
accrue and would benefit the stockholders. 
In August, 1947, your board was considering 
a modest increase in dividend and proofs of 
the dividend warrants had been printed. In 
the very week in which we had fixed our 
board meeting for formal decision, Mr Attlee 
made his appeal for the wage-freeze and its 
complementary partnership of dividend 
limitation, and we immediately decided not 
to increase our dividend. Since 1947 the 
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wage-freeze has been allowed to th 
limitation of dividends has ee ae 
by moderation and restraint. By holding 
om coe arent until now, we con. 
s t we have n exceeding! 

and restrained. aaa 


HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 


The steadily growing popularity of o 
house purchase scheme is reflected in the 
increase Of £1,852,000 in mortgages. Our 
experience in this field goes back to 1908 
and we now have a steady stream of repay- 
ments. Last year the total repayments 
amounted to nearly £1,000,000. In cases 
which terminate through maturity of the 
policy or by the death of ‘the borrower, not 
only are the deeds of the property handed 
over to the borrower or his dependants free 
from debt, but in addition substantial bonus 
payments have accrued on the with-profit 
policies. Actual new advances during the 
year were 2,835 in number for mortgages of 
£2,838,000—an average of just over £1,000 
for each advance. There is no doubt that 
this scheme is of great benefit to our clients 
who are purchasing their houses out of 
income and who over so long a period 
have proved themselves to be thrifty and 
credit-worthy borrowers. 


INVESTMENTS 


Debentures, which include the unsecured 
loan stocks now being issued by leading 
public companies, have increased »y 
£731,000. No longer can the successful 
company finance its growth out of profits, 
facing as it does high taxation coupled with 
high replacement costs of plant and raw 
materials. Whilst we are glad to play our 
part in financing industry, I am concerned 
at the heavy increase in fixed charges with 
which industry is being loaded. If we are 
called upon to face a recession of trade at any 
time, such charges may seriously retard 
recovery. Risk-bearing capital has the 
elasticity and resilience to absorb shocks and 
should be given greater, not less, encourage- 
ment by any government seeking to lead a 
prosperous industrial nation. If you wish to 
limit the rewards for success, you should also 
be prepared to limit the losses of failure, 
and the result of this policy would surely be 
stagnation. 


Ordinary shares have increased by nearly 
£1,000,000. In selecting our investments in 
this class we have assumed that difficult times 
lie ahead, and we have therefore concen- 
trated on companies whose soundness has 
been proved in the past and whose present 
financial position appears capable of weather- 
ing any such difficulties. 


STAFF PENSION FUND 


We are again proposing to transfer 
£175,000 to the Staff Pension Fund, and I 
am certain that this will be approved by you. 
The amounts allocated to the fund now 
amount to over £3,000,000 and the staff, 
through the Staff Pension Fund, is today the 
biggest Britannic ordinary stockholder. As 
you all realise, it would be quite impossible 
to produce such excellent results year after 
year without the hard work and co-opera- 
tion of a grand staff, and the transfer to the 
Pension Fund is our tangible form of thanks. 





Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Com Meeting reports must reac 
this office not later than Wednesday 
of each week and should be addressed 
to:— 
The Reporting Manager, 
The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, S.W.1 
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NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


NET INTEREST RATE 4} PER CENT 
REDUCED NON-PROFIT RATES 


The annual meeting of the National 
Provident Institution for Mutual Life 
Assurance will be held at 48, Gracechurch 
Sueet, London, E.C. on Tuesday, April 10th. 

The following are extracts from the address 
to be submitted by the chairman, Mr Vincent 
W. Yorke: — 

Members will have had our report and I 
feel sure that they will have found much 
ground for satisfaction in the achievements 
which we record and for confidence in the 
future growth and progress of our Institution. 
During 1950 we did—though by a small 
margin—establish yet another record of new 
business. 

It is well known that life assurance per 
head of the population in Great Britain is 
smaller than that in some other countries 
such as the United States, Canada and 
Australia and that the percentage growth also 
of sums assured in force in those three 
countries during the past ten years has been 
greater than in Great Britain. Admittedly 
an important factor may be that the three 
countries that I have mentioned are at a 
more active stage of development shan Great 
Britain. 

A cause of this is the great demand for 
“genuine” hfe assurance in those countries, 
by which I mean whole life assurance, and 
policies providing an income for widow and 
children of the type that we call “family 
protection.” We are doing our best to 
encourage this by attractive forms of policies. 

Many of us somewhat regret the modern 
preference of young men for endowment 
assurances for comparatively short terms 
regardless of their real needs, and we know 
well that the same amount of premium could 
have been used to better purpose for a longer 
term policy and perhaps some “family pro- 
tection” income for the family that is left 
behind. 

For the young man taking out his early 
policies while his family are still young, I 
say “ Put your premiums to the best use by 
obtaining the largest possible cover.” We are 
doing our best to encourage this by offering 
appropriate forms of policy in attractive guise. 
_ Our claims experience continues to be 
light—over the last four years the claims by 
death have averaged only 75 per cent. of the 
amount expected according to modern 
assurance mortality tables. 


HIGH INTEREST EARNINGS 


The rates of interest earned on our fund 
were {5 14s, Ild. per cent. gross and 
£4 Ss. 6d. per cent. net, after deduction of 
tax. In a widely-spread portfolio of invest- 
ments I think we may well be proud of such 
remarkable figures. 

Most life offices, like ourselves, write down 
the book values of securities when necessary. 
We satisfy ourselves that no individual hold- 
ing stands in our books at more than its 
market selling price at the triennial valuation. 
The effect of this gradual writing down of 
book values is reflected in an increase in the 
apparent rate of interest earned. 

Tn the case of most offices the same general 
Principle is applied, with a corresponding 
effect, and you may well be pleased when 
you compare the rates quoted in our report 
with those of other offices. Our considered 
ivestment policy is active and forward-look- 
ing and we believe that it is the best to adopt 
in the interests of our members, especially in 
an inflationary period. 

For there are many signs that inflation is 
gathering pace. At such a time investment in 
ordinary shares, both at home and overseas 
and in real property, is a prudent method of 
trying to maintain the real value of capital 
and of income. 


On various earlier occasions I have spoken 
of the substantial margin between the market 
value of our assets and the written down 
figure at which they appear in our balance 
sheet. The existence of this hidden reserve 
is well known to you and the present position 
is one which gives us every confidence in 
facing the future. 


INCREASED INTERIM BONUSES 


After reviewing the position disclosed at the 
end of the first two years of the current 
triennium, we feel we can properly increase 
the rates of interim bonus which we allow on 
full profit policies which become claims by 
death or maturity, and we have announced 
“ ae increased rates as from April 1, 

Whole Life Assurance: 45s. per cent. per 
annum—increased in the case of certain 
policies of long duration. 

Endowment Assurances: 32s. 6d. per cent. 
to 45s. per cent. per annum, according to 
the maturity age. 

We have also reviewed the rates of premium 
that we charge for without-profit policies, 
under which a larger guaranteed sum assured 
is available for a given amount of premium. 

Our new scales of premium for policies 
effected since March Ist last are very 
attractive, and I would remind you also that 
we charge reduced rates of premium for 
policies of large amount. Those people who 
prefer the certainty of a guaranteed policy 
and are prepared to forego the right to share 
in profits should consider our new terms. 

I reserve my final words for the staff, and 
would like to express in the board’s name—- 
and I am sure in yours—high appreciation 
_for their sustained efforts at all times. Their 
task is two-fold, namely to give efficient 
service, and with the help of members, 
agents, and other connections to increase the 
membership of the Institution. 


BANK OF SCOTLAND 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
LORD ELPHINSTONE’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of the Pro- 
prietors of the Bank of Scotland was held 
within the head office, Edinburgh, on April 
3rd. The Right Hon. Lord Elphinstone, 
K.T., governor of the bank, presided. 

In submitting the directors’ report, the 
chairman said: —When I addressed you last 
year the outlook at home and abroad was 
clouded by uncertainty, an uncertainty which 
was the more disturbing because of the im- 
provement which seemed to be taking place 
in our trading position as a nation. The fear 
that the efforts which were being made to 
restore our balance of trade might be 
frustrated by the need for expenditure on 
defence was always present. It is therefore 
satisfactory that during the last twelve 
months we have been able to maintain our 
world trade and at the same time bear our 
share in the strengthening of the defences 
of the peace-loving nations. 

We would warmly associate ourselves with 
the recent expressions of appreciation by bank 
chairmen of the assistance which this country 
and other nations have received from the 
United States of America. Their generosity 
has helped to preserve the freedom of 
democratic countries and to restore to some 
extent their standards of living. 

Once again we contemplate an economy 
dictated by defence requirements and the 
heavy additional burden of rearmament may 
require higher taxation. No doubt our people 
will accept this in the proper spirit provided 
they can be assured of the urgency of the 
need and of the equity and wisdom of the 
measures proposed. They are, however, 
entitled to expect the most stringent economy 
in the administration of government. Re- 
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armament and defence shouid as far as 
possible be financed on a “ pay as you go” 
basis: maximum productivity should be the 
accepted and universal rule and the utmost 
economy demanded from all departments of 
governmental administration. There is need 
for public policies which will counteract the 
erosion that has been taking place in the value 
of our money through the insidious process of 
inflation. 

The Royal Commission instituted to 
inquire into the present system of taxation 
of incomes and profits will, it is hoped, press 
forward with their investigations and recom- 
mendations. 

While there was justification for a cheap 
money policy during the war and in the early 

stwar period it would seem to be of doubt- 
ul advantage now in face of an intensified 
inflationary threat. Existing rates of interest 
are somewhat unrealistic and appear actually 
to aggravate the inflationary trend. In the 
past the fluctuating bank rate proved its 
efficacy as a corrective and we believe it 
could again operate beneficially. 


LOANS AND ADVANCES 


We are pleased to record an increase of 
£4,000,000 in our loans and advances. These 
are spread over a wide range of industries 
and the increase occurred largely in the last 


quarter. We continue to find that we are | 


frequently asked to grant facilities for pur- 
poses which normally would be financed out 
of the borrower’s own resources. This is 
only one reflection of the excessive burden 
of taxation which makes the provision of 
sufficient wogking capital and the accumula- 
tion of adequate reserves for replacements 
and renewals very difficult and indeed, in 
many cases quite impossible. The steep rise 
in costs of raw materials is another explana- 
tion of increased borrowings from the banks. 

The bank’s extensive branch system 


enables up to keep closely in touch with all © 


branches of industry, particularly agriculture, 
in which we have a substantial stake through 
our advances to farmers. Shipbuilding— 
another very important industry in which 
we are much interested—is experiencing 
satisfactory trading and we are glad to think 
—_ the immediate outlook there is favour- 
able, 


LIQUID ASSETS 


It is very necessary that a strong liquid — 


position should be maintained and throughout 
the year, as always, we have observed 
orthodox principles with a good margin to 
spare. Assets in cash, bank balances, cheques 
in transit, money at call and short notice and 
in bills discounted (including Ag? mills of 
Treasury bills) amount to £35 million— 
equivalent to 31 per cent. of our total 
liabilities to the public. When there is added 
thereto our holding of Treasury deposit 
receipts and our investment portfolio of over 
£53 million we have liquid resources of 
£91,961,000, equal to 80 per cent. of our 
public liabilities. The value of the invest- 
ments, which are practically all British 
Government stocks, is greater than the 
amount at which they appear in the balance 
sheet. 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


After allowing for taxation and making 
provision for contingencies the net profits 
are slightly lower at £303,948. Adding the 
balance from last year, £191,431, there is 
available £495,379. Out of this there has 
been transferred to reserve for contingencies 
£100,000, to trustees for officers’ pension 
fund £30,000, to Bank of Scotland widows’ 
fund £15,000, and after payment of a divi- 
dend of 12 per cent. for the year (less tax) 
taking £158,400, there is left to be carried 
forward £191,979. In all the circumstances 
I think you will agree that these results are 
satisfactory. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE NATIONAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


HIGH BONUS RATES RESUMED 


The one hundred and twenty-first annual 
general meeting of this Society was held on 
April 4th at the head office, 39, King Street, 
London, E.C. 

Mr Kenneth A. E. Moore, F.C.A., the 
chairman, presided. 

The actuary and manager, Mr G. H. 
Recknell, F.1.A., F.F.A., read the notice con- 
vening the meeting, the minutes of the pre- 
vious annual general meeting and the report 
of the auditors. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: The report and accounts which are 
before you today, read in conjunction with 
the actuary’s valuation report, show in effect 
how the Society has fared during the two 
years which have elapsed since the last valua- 
tion, and the financial position at the end of 
that period, 

You will see that the Society has emerged 

from that very troublesome period financially 
strong, with a reserve fund restored to 
£1,000,000, and able to repeat the high 
rates of bonus which we had paid in earlier 
years, The increase in the reserve fund is 
made up of £259,000 transferred from 
revenue account, and £241,000 representing 
investment profits earned during the past 
pear. 
: The last two years have included many 
disturbing events and trends ranging from 
the collapse of the Dalton technique of over- 
cheap money, the devaluation of the pound 
and the loss of remunerative investments 
through nationalisation, to the Korean war 
and the immensely increased expenditure on 
defence. It is quite remarkable that through 
this depressing time the British life offices 
in general and the Society in particular, have 
contrived to remain sound and flourishing 
and more active in new business than in any 
corresponding period in the past. 


ADVANTAGES OF LIFE ASSURANCE 


The fact is that the trend of economic 
events has greatly strengthened the case for 
life assurance. The decline in the ability 
to accumulate personal savings and the 
inability of whole classes of the population, 
due to the pressure of economic changes and 
of taxation, to make adequate provision for 
their old age has led to a keener realisation 
of the advantages of life assuramce as a 
means of saving and of providing for old age 
and dependants. 

The Society has in being an active and 
well-equipped department covering pension 
schemes and is particularly concentrating on 
meeting the individual circumstances of 
smaller businesses and firms. Many repre- 
sentations are now being submitted by pro- 
fessional bodies to the committee appointed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to con- 
sider, among other things, the anomalies 
which arise from the barring by existing 
legislation of professional classes and self- 
employed persons from income tax advan- 
tages which are enjoyed by their own 
employees where superannuation schemes 
are in existence. If these representations bear 
fruit the Society will be well placed for a 
substantial extension of its activities and 
usefulness, 

In this year we celebrate our coming-of- 
age in the second century of our existence. 
The work of the board and of our staff is 
not becoming less arduous with the passing 
of the years but it is an encouragement for 
the future to know that we have such a long 
and splendid history behind us. Our most 
sincere thanks are due to Mr Recknell, our 
actuary and manager for many years past, 
and to his officials and staff for their 
stewardship. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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THE BRADFORD DYERS’ ASSOCIATION 
LIMITED 


RECORD GROSS TRADING FIGURES 
MR JAMES EWING’S ADDRESS 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
The Bradford Dyers’ Association Limited 
was held at the Midland Hotel, Bradford, 
on April 4th. Mr James Ewing (the chair- 
man), who presided, in the course of his 
speech said: 

The gross trading figures are a record in 
the history of the Association, but the net 
figures, after meeting heavy depreciation and 
severe taxation, are not the highest. The 
total yardage of wool, cotton and rayon piece 
goods processed during the year by the 
Association was 520,000,000, of which nearly 
one-third was processed by our foreign 
companies. Since 1948 the yardage has 
increased. In the consolidated profit and 
loss account we have introduced a division 
of the gross trading profits as between our 
home branches and our overseas companies, 
from which will be seen that the latter are 
responsible in a marked degree for the 
improvement in and for a substantial pro- 
portion of our profits. Part of this is dollar 
earnings. 


TRADING RESULTS 


Our gross trading profits, as shown by 
the consolidated profit and loss account, 
amounted to £2,836,523, an increase of 
£1,063,280 on the previous year. Of this 
increase, £600,000 was provided by our 
overseas companies and £464,000 by our 
British branches and subsidiary companies. 


In the last four years, our group of com- 
panies has spent over £2,000,000 on additions 
and replacements of buildings, plant and 
machinery, and outstanding commitments 
amount to £785,000. 


Your Board has decided that the charge 
for depreciation must be increased to provide 
for the wearing out and obsolescence of our 
equipment, on a basis commensurate with 
the current level of values. In 1948 the total 
provision for depreciation was £389,000. 
This was increased to a total of £652,000 in 
1949, and has been further increased to 
£792,000 in 1950. Similar considerations 
have led to the retention by subsidiary com- 
panies of a large proportion of the net profits 
they have earned during the year. Further, 
increasing turnover at rising price levels 
demands more working capi In two 
years, as shown by the consolidated balance 
sheet, customers’ outstanding accounts have 
risen by £930,000 ; our overseas companies, 
in particular, have found it prudent to con- 
serve their resources in order to meet this 
demand of present-day conditions of trade. 


After making these necessary provisions 
and deducting £752,000 for taxation— 
£208,000 more than the previous year—and 
also deducting the share of minority share- 
holders in profits of subsidiaries, debenture 
interest and directors’ remuneration, there 
remains £492,891 as the profit available. 
Adding the amount brought forward, we 
have £612,000 for disposal. £200,000 has 
been added to general reserve account, and 
£60,000 provided for staff and workpeople’s 
pensions, 


DIVIDEND RECOMMENDATION 


Since the resumption of payment of divi- 
dend on the Gvdimery stock with a modest 


4 per cent. for the year 1943, we have 
restricted the rate of distribution to 5 per 
cent. until last year, when 7$ per cent. wa; 
paid. These dividends represented only 3 
proportion of our earnings, and could hays 
been increased but for the necessity of 
rebuilding our reserves and meeting the 
request of the Chancellor for “ moderation 
and restraint” in dividend payments. This 
year, we feel amply justified in raising the 
rate to 10 per cent., the largest dividend 
we have paid since 1928. The parent com- 
pany’s general reserve now amounts to the 
sum of £1,000,000, while our properties and 
plant are carried in our balance sheet on an 
extremely conservative basis. It is of interest 
to note that, while the total Preference and 
Ordinary dividends for the year, before 
deduction of income tax, amount to 
£353,000, we have received the equivalent 
of gross dividends of £312,000 from our 
overseas companies—an indication cf the 
conservative policy of your Board in 
strengthening the Association both financially 
and technically, to enable it to face the future 
with confidence when competitive conditions 
return such as the market in textiles experi- 
enced in the decade before 1939. 


As commission dyers and finishers—-sell- 
ing our labour, skill and services—we fortu- 
nately have not to carry the risks of the 
fantastic prices of cotton and wool ; but the 
repercussion of these prices may be felt in 
due course in decreased volume. There is 
grave danger that wool and cotton fabrics 
may rise in cost beyond the purchasing 
power of the community. 


OVERSEAS COMPANIES 


BRADFORD DYEING ASSOCIATION (U.S.A.) 
RHODE ISLAND, U.S.A. 


This company has had another satisfac- 
tory year, having processed several million 
yards more in 1950 than in 1949, in spite of 
keen competition from the Southern States, 
where wages are much lower, and from the 
large vertical concerns. This is a creditable 
achievement on the part of both manage- 
ment and loyees. Large expenditures 
have been unde by the company in the past 
few years on the modernisation of its plant 
and on research, and these have greatly 
hel the company to enhance its already 

igh reputation. 

Research is continually being carried on, 
particularly in the field of the new synthetics 
such as Nylon, Orlon, Fortisan, Amilar 
(Fibre V), etc., and the company is capable 
of meeting the demands likely to be made 
upon it whether for civilian goods or for the 
Defence Programme. 

During the current year the company will 
have to meet substantially mcrenere cebu 
costs, under the provisions of an agreemen 
which has recently been entered into with 
the union, rising costs of fuel, chemicals and 
dyestuffs, and a higher rate of taxation. O 
the other hand, the volume of business 's 
increasing, and includes several contracts for 
the dyeing and finishing of cloths intended 
for the various branches of the U.S. armed 
Under the efficient management of 
the resident Board, which has recently been 
augmented by the election of three new 
directors from the company’s personnel and 
given a continuation of the existing cordial 
relations with its employees, there 1s 1° 
reason to anticipate any serious diminution 
in the earnings of the company in 1951. 
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BEIDA DYERS, S.A.E. ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 
In this company we have the majority 


holding. The yardage of cloth processed 
was in excess that in any previous year. 
Units No. 1 and No. 2 are running steadily, 
and the output of prints from No. 3 unit is 
increasing as new ny is brought into 
production. The high ty of its output 
has assured a ready et for all the cloth 
this printing unit has been able to process. 
Although the majority of fabrics produced at 
Beida are for local consumption, a very 
encouraging start has been made with an 
export trade. Overseas buyers have given 
a most favourable reception to Beida quali- 
ties, and appreciable quantitics have been 
shipped to various parts of the world. 


In view of the development and expan- 
sion, and owing to rising prices of raw 
materials, labour, etc., the capital of Beida 
Dyers, S.A.E. has been increased from half 
a million to one million Egyptian pounds. 
A new issue of ‘shares has therefore been 
made, one new £E4-share being offered to 
existing shareholders for every e already 
held, at par, plus 10 piastres to cover 
expenses of issue. Your Board has sub- 
scribed for its entitlement in the new issue 
at a cost of £282,092. The increase in 
capital reflects the further progress of the 
company and prepares the way for still 
expanding business. We are indebted to the 
Exchange Control Department of the Bank 
of England for the helpful and expeditious 
manner in which they approved our applica- 
tion to make this investment abroad. 


BRADFORD DYEING ASSOCIATION (CANADA) 
LIMITED, MONTREAL AND COBOURG 


Our acquisition of this business in August, 
1949, was followed in September, 1949, by 
the devaluation of sterling, which had an 
unfavourable influence on the Canadian 
woollen and worsted trade. In 1950 con- 
ditions still remained unpropitious. 


Prompt steps have been taken to improve 
the company’s position. One small branch 
has been closed, the building sold at an 
advantageous figure, and the machinery 
transferred to the remaining two branches 
without loss of productive capacity. Instal- 
lations of the latest types of machinery from 
the United Kingdom and the United States 
have been made and the company is now 
equipped to cater for lightweight dress 
flannels and dress crépes imported in the grey 
from the United Kingdom and for the larger 
range of domestically manufactured goods 
such as mixture ee. dyed suitings, 
serges, gaberdines, etc. company is in a 
position to give patented shrink resisting 
finishes suitable for all washable wool goods, 
and in a short time will be equipped to apply 
many of the specialised finishes available in 
the United Kingdom, with special attention 
to the dyeing and finishing of a variety of 
mixture cloths composed of wool and viscose, 
wool and nylon, wool and ardil, etc. 


Our aim is to enable this company to offer 
the best dyeing and finishing oo wo types 
and to provide in the Canadian market 
Service equal to that we give in the United 
Kingdom, 


___BRADFORD DYEING ASSOCIATION 
(AUSTRALIA) PTY. LIMITED, SALE, VICTORIA 


Last year I reported to that we had 
decided to erect, at the City of Sale, Victori 
a works for the dyeing and printing of 
types of rayon woven fabrics, and that we 
had formed a company in Australia with a 
capital of £A500,000 to carry out that project. 
It is our intention that this company should 
provide service not only for Australia’s 
domestic ater. but also me our — 
$ in the United Kingdom who cater for 
that market. Some delay has been caused 
by difficulties in regard to the supply of 
steel, but all preliminary arrangements have 


now been completed and the contracts for 
the buildings and other constructional work 
will be let shortly. We are hopeful that the 
works will be in production in the latter part 
of next year. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENTS 


Mention of several of our main develop- 
ments during the past few years might be 
interesting. Recognising the need for un- 
shrinkable and stabilised finishes in both 
natural and synthetic fibres, we have devoted 
a great deal of research to that objective. As 
finishers we believe we are unique in offer- 
ing to the trade the latest developments in 
unshrinkable and stabilised finishes in cotton, 
rayon and wool. Our trade names “ Rigmel ” 
for cotton, “ Maxifix ” for wool, and “ Quin- 
tesse ” for rayon, are household names in 
the industry and are a guarantee of the 
newest developments in these important 
fields. In printing we have continued to 
expand in both roller and screen printing. 
An ancillary to our printing is our subsidiary 
company “ Roli-Phot,” and we are now pro- 
ducing completely new styles of printing. 


Our “Rigmel” shrunk finish for cotton 
cloth ranks as one of our most prominent 
achievements and is the most outstanding 
contribution to the finishing of cotton textiles 
since the discovery of mercerising. During 
the last three years an already large turnover 
has been almost doubled. “ Rigmel” is now 
one of the best known trade names in 
textiles. Today it is advertised in about 400 
papers throughout Great Britain, with a 
monthly readership estimated at 115 million ; 
and B.D.A. has become the leading advertiser 
in this field. Already 4,000/5,000 shops 
regularly display goods with the “ Rigmei” 
mark. Demand on us for gasment tabs and 
tickets has reached the impressive figure of 
15 million in a year. As a result, some of the 
most influential shirt-makers are now realis- 
ing that it is in the public interest to identify 
“Rigmel” on their garments, and this is 
resulting in more and more collaboration 
with them. 


Despite the general encouragement given 
to research, the Government has as yet seen 
no way of helping to relieve the dearth of 
University graduates who are indispensable 
for present-day research teams, the size of 
which suffers under the continued impact 
of military service requirements. Although 
our research effort is, for this reason, much 
below the degree of intensity that we would 
like to see, we have been successful in un- 
covering a number of new and interesting 
finishes, which are the subject of patent 
applications and will improve your company’s 
competitive position by their future exploita- 
tion, 


SUPPLIES 


May I say a few words regarding the im- 
portant question supplies of raw 
materials ? The world shortage of sulphur 
is yet another of the many difficulties likely 
to affect our industry. Although in com- 
parison with other sulphur consumers our 
requirements of the country’s sulphur com- 
modities are small, the extent to which they 
have permeated our industry and dominate 
certain is perhaps not generally 
realised. Owing to the shortage, the Board 
of Trade has found it necessary to control 
sulphur itself and sulphuric acid. In this 
difficult situation your company is endeavour- 
ing to reduce the use of acid, but any worsen- 
ing in acid supplies might well have a serious 
influence on the output of carbonised wool 
piece s and of dyed wool pieces gener- 
ally. In other sulphur containing materials, 
and notably sodium hydrosulphite and re- 
lated products vital to the application of the 
highly important fast dyes, neither economy 
nor substitution appears feasible. Additional 
economy by a company already working at a 
high degree of efficiency is rarely possible. 
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and a4 rationing system hits it the harder. As 
stocks of these commodities are non-existent 
and use is on a hand-to-mouth basis, the 
future of vat dyeing and printing is precari- 
ously balanced. hrough the appropriate 
Trade Federations, which provide a necés- 
sary and powerful voice when the occasion 
demands strong representations have been 
made to the Board of Trade, and it is hoped 
that the threat to production may not 
materialise. 


It is realised that the outcome depends on 
the world distribution of sulphur, which, 
along with other vital basic commodities, 
must be discussed at the highest international 
level. Nevertheless, our own mineral wealth 
must not continue unexploited. Combined 
sulphur is available to us in our island soil. 
Its winning involves great capital expendi- 
ture and use of vital steel. With taxation at 
its present levels it is too much to expect 
the whole burden of capital requirements to 
fall on private enterprise ; it should rather 
appeal to the Government as a prudent and 
wise long-term investment, affecting the 
national well-being. 


SULPHUR SHORTAGE AND THE RAYON 
INDUSTRY 


Yet another result of the sulphur shortage 
is that which faces the rayon producing in- 
dustry, in the products of which we are so 
closely interested. I referred last year to 
the growing importance of manufactured 
fibres in the nation’s economy. Their import- 
ance has increased substantially because of 
the high and advancing price of natural 
fibres. It is all the more tragic, therefore, 
that at a time when expanded output of 
viscose rayon is required, the shortage of 
sulphur has imposed a reduction in output. 
The future of both viscose and acetate rayon 
is bright and they will continue to loom 
large in your company’s finishing production. 


As for fibres from synthetic polymers, there 
is unfortunately little immediate change in 
this country, whilst both volume and variety 
in U.S.A. continue to expand and develop. 
Announcements of projected new American 
fibres are fairly frequent. Nevertheless, we 
are convinced of the important part these 
classes of fibres will play im our textile 
industry, and in a pioneering spirit we have 
re-equipped a works solely to deal with these 
fibres. Much valuable experience is being 
gained, leading to development of new and 
novel finishes, and in this work we are 
fortunate in having access to the latest 
developments in U.S.A. through our sub- 
sidiary company there. 


Other vital supplies for our industry are 
coal and chemicals. During the past few 
months we have had to draw upon our stocks 
of coal to maintain our production. We 
record with appreciation the assistance we 
have received from the local officials of the 
Coal Board during a very difficult and trying 
time. I also wish to express our thanks to 
British dyestuff suppliers for the very 
adequate support they have given us. But 
for the protection afforded to the Dyestuff 
Industry by the Dyestuffs Import Regula- 
tion Act, which enabled this industry to be 
built wp so that it was capable of meeting 
all U.K. requirements, today we would have 
been faced with a position not unlike that 
during the World War No. 1. 


SURPLUS CAPACITY IN THE PIECE DYEING 
_ AND FINISHING INDUSTRY 


I have repeatedly urged that the finishing 
sections should take action to reduce in az 
orderly manner the surplus capacity which 
exists in their industry. The Cotton In- 
dustry Working Party Report of 1946 made 
the plain statement :— 

“There is in the Fini 
most clear case of ‘ un 
in the sense that its capaci 
than could be required 


ing Section the 
* redundancy 

is much greater 
or handling the 
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potential output of the other two Sections 
(Spinning and Weaving). .. .” 

The bleaching and the printing sections 
of the Finishing Industry have approved and 
have put into operation agreements designed 
to correct this state of affairs as it affects 
them. In the cotton and rayon piece ayeing 
industry a company—Dyeing Industry 
Reorganisation Limited—has been formed 
to promote and administer a similar scheme. 
Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of 
Association of the company have been circu- 
lated to all firms in the trade, together with 
copies of a levy agreement which they were 
asked to execute. The arrangements em- 
bodied in these documents would bring into 
being, under a continuing scheme, 
administrative machinery by means of which 
the industry could from time to time acquire 
the businesses of those who were willing 
to sell. 


If one takes the long view, confidence in 
the stability of the industry cannot be felt 
until the capacity of the piece dyeing industry 
is brought more into conformity with the 
potential output of the complementary spin- 
ning and weaving sections. It is true that 
production of cotton cloth in the United 
Kingdom last year showed a further recovery 
and that the increase in the production of 
rayon cloth was impressive. But comparing 
these figures with the production in earlier 
years, and remembering that this was the 
level of production which governed the size 
of the piece dyeing capacity which has not 
since been materially reduced, it is made 
apparent that the “ unbalanced ” redundancy 
stressed in the Working Party Report still 
remains. This is illustrated by the following 
table: — 


CLotu Propuction «tn tHe Unitep Kincpom 
(Million Linear Yards) 


Year Cotton Rayon Total Index 
Figure 
SE cvbicnnbavancnt 8,050 na. 8,050 100 
BOG 6 sc curveeesacerve 5,590 na. 5,590 70 
BOT ai ansmescoeneen 3,640 482 4,122 51 
BOOT SASS cGsenscnuad 1,622 338 2,010 25 
BOND 266 auc sedes 1,896 498 2,594 30 
SOOO t6050 ceucescven 2,003 588 2,591 32 
BOSD «0 0:0050000000<05 2,125 706 2,851 35 


The fall in exports of cotton cloth from 
the United Kingdom in 1950 as compared 
with 1949, contrasted with increases in ex- 
ports from India and Japan, demonstrates that 
cotton textiles are not a sheltered industry. 


JAPANESE COMPETITION 


Two years ago I stressed the latent menace 
to the economy of the United Kingdom of 
Japan’s re-emergence as a textile exporting 
nation. Events in 1950 have demonstrated 
that such fears were not groundless. The 
United Kingdom’s production in 1950 of 
cotton piece goods increased by 6 per cent., 
and her production of rayon and rayon mix- 
ture cloths by 20 per cent. in comparison 
with 1949. Japan’s output in 1950 of cotton 
piece goods increased by 55 per cent. and 
her output of rayon cloths by 200 per cent. 
(estimated) in comparison with 1949. Despite 
this very marked increase in production, the 
volume of Japan’s output of cotton cloths 
and rayon cloths combined still amounted 
to only 75 per cent. of the volume produced 
in the United Kingdom ; but her exports 
exceeded United Kingdom exports by 28 
per cent. Japan has exported in the past 
two years nearly 75 per cent. of her total 
production of cotton cloths. 


The United Kingdom’s lower volume of 
exports of cotton piece goods in 1950 com- 
pared with 1949 was attributable more to 
insufficiency of production than to competi- 
tion from Japan and other exporting nations. 
Whatever the cause, Japan is gaining a grip 
on consumer markets which it will be prac- 
tically impossible to loosen. It must be 
realised that many of Japan’s former markets 
are now closed to her, and this will intensify 
her efforts to penetrate into British Colonial 
and other markets. 


At the time of the visit to Japan, in May, 
1950, of the Anglo-American Cotton Textile 
Industries Mission, labour costs there were 
reported to be one-fifth of those in Britain ; 
machinery was being worked two shifts of 
48 hours per week (they are now stated to be 
contemplating the adoption of a 7-day week 
system of operation, with an increased labour 
force so as not to violate the Labour Stan- 
dards Law). In contrast to the United King- 
dom they have an almost unlimited supply of 
labour, consisting mainly of young girls of 
between 16 and 21 years of age. 

It is patently impossible for any country 
with Western European standards of living to 
compete with the costs of production possible 
under the conditions ruling in Japan. The 
position of the United Kingdom has not been 
made easier by S.C.A.P.’s removal of the 
limitation on Japan’s spindleage, nor by the 
inadequate allocation of American cotton to 
the United Kingdom in contrast to the much 
more generous treatment accorded to Japan— 
an ex-enemy country. 


THE COTTON BOARD 


As provided under the Industrial Organisa- 
tion and Development Act, 1947, the Board 
of Trade has been reviewing the Cotton 
Industry Development Council Order, 1948 
(which put the wartime Cotton Board on a 
peacetime footing as The Cotton Board 1948) 
and has consulted the organisations of wor- 
kers and employers in the industry. The 
representatives of the Finishing Employers’ 
Organisations have recommended, without 
reservation, the continuation of the Cotton 
Board on the same basis as at present. The 
new proposals to allocate the costs of the 
Board berween the different sections of the 
industry cannot logically be assailed ; but I 
question whether it would not be more 
economical to revert to the method of levying 
the cost directly upon cotton, preferably in the 
raw state. The Cotton Board has played a 
major part in the recovery that has been made 
by the industry from its shrunken state in 
which concentration and the shutting down of 
its export trade had left it at the end of the 
war. Because of its fundamental importance, 
the rebuilding of the industry’s labour force 
may be counted as the Cotton Board’s out- 
standing achievement. To this task it has 
applied itself with energy and imagination, 
with the result that the employees in the 
industry have reached a number well above 
that which was thought to be possible at 
the end of the war, even though the pre- 
war number has not been recovered. It 
has served to fuse the activities of the 
several sections of the industry and, being 
a body established by Statutory direction, 
it has been able to represent the industry 
authoritatively to an extent which would have 
been beyond the power of any sectional 
organisation or combination of organisations. 
As the representative body of the industry in 
negotiations with the Government, it has 
saved the different sections much frustration 
and delay which could not have been avoided 
if they had been left to deal directly with 
the various Government departments—a form 
of decentralisation which could, with much 
advantage to industrialists, be extended. It 
was the first development council to be 
established in any industry, and it will serve 
as a model to any that have been or may be 
established later. 


MONOPOLIES AND RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 
ACT. 1948 


Much has been heard of late of this Act 
and of restrictive practices in industry. It is 
very right and proper that there should be an 
inquiry into such matters, but it requires a 
true and balanced perspective. In modern 
society the citizen is governed by a large 
number of restrictive practices devised by the 
State for his own watt belan. and similarly in 
industry, practices, apparently restrictive, 
may in fact be the attempts of an industry 
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to enforce a self-discipline which redound, 


to the common good. It is by this criter; 
that such practices must be judged. oe 


Collective price maintenance is 4 : 
maligned and misunderstood term. . 
commonly regarded as a device for keeping 
prices up. Rather is it a method of prevent. 
ing prices from falling to levels which are 
disastrous to employee and employer alik. 
and to the community. In short, it is to pre. 
vent competition in its most vicious forms, [; 
is this principle which has resulted in collec- 
tive price maintenance to provide security 
and a fair reward both to worker and indus. 
trialist, Indeed, it is the very essence of the 
Board of Trade Utility Scheme, which fixes 
prices to provide a reasonable return to qi! 
involved in production and distribution of 
utility articles. The maintenance of an 
economic price level not only ensures to the 
worker and the employer their due reward, 
but it removes the serious danger of degrada. 
tion of quality, which is the usual corollary 
of unbridled price competition. ; 


The Monopolies Commission has usefy! 
work to do, but it may suffer because of the 
narrowness of its terms of reference. An 
inquiry into monopoly should consider the 
whole field of industrial activity, whether 
private or public and irrespective of whether 
the activity emanates from organised capital 
or organised labour. Only such a compre- 
hensive review can be justified. 


THANKS TO MANAGEMENT, STAFF AND 
WORKPEOPLE 


Once again I express on your behalf 
thanks to our management, staff and work- 
omg for their loyal and devoted service. 

© company could be better served. If I 
might sum up the objectives of the Associa- 
tion, they are threefold: to give to our 
customers the most up to date and efficient 
service and reliable workmanship; to earn 
for our stockholders a reasonable return on 
the capital provided ; and to provide for our 
employees good wages and conditions of 
employment. These three objectives, I 
believe, we are today fulfilling. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Last year I endeavoured to forecast our 
immediate prospects. Today the future is 
too obscure because of the uncertainty of the 
raw materials supply position to which I have 
already referred. All I can say is that our 
branches today are fully occupied and I can 
foresee no immediate diminution in volume 
of work. We are fortunately placed in having 
interests in substantial producing units in 

t, U.S.A. and Canada, which will not be 
ected to the same degree as the United 
Kingdom in proouring supplies. For the 
first quarter of this year our figures compare 
favourably with the corresponding period of 
last year, and our stockholders may rest 
assured that the Board is fully alive to the 
situation and that nothing will be left undone 
to ensure a further year’s satisfactory trading. 


Demands of the Defence Programme on 
the engi ing and metal using industries 
mean that exports by these industries, which 
ne greatly in recent years, will be 
reduced. If we are to maintain our overall 
balance of payments, the consumer goods 
industries, in particular the textile in- 
dustries, must increase their exports 1. 
this gap. It is unfortunate that at this me 
they have to face aaeees handicaps - 
posed the shortage of raw cotton, hig’ 
prices "% wool, and shortage of sulphuric 
acid for the making of rayon. The situation 
demands renewed effort by all sections of the 
textile industry, both management and em- 
ployees, directed towards obtaining expanded 
and more efficient production and towards 
—_a our products competitive in quality 

in price in the international markets. I 
believe the industry will rise to the occasion. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE STEETLEY COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED PRODUCTION AND SALES 
EXPANSION OF DOLOMITE BUSINESS 
MR N. M. PEECH’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
The Steetley Company, Limited, was held on 
March 30th, at the Royal Victoria Hotel, 
Sheffield, Mr N. M. Peech (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 

The acting secretary (Mr G. M. Norledge) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1950, and was taken as read: 

In submitting the annual report for the 
year 1950, I should point out that the group 
production and sales were again higher than 
in any previous year. 


DIVISIONAL REPORTS 


In the Dolomite division, the main pre- 
occupation of the management has been the 
re-equipment of the Coxhoe (Co. Durham) 
and Taffs Well (South Wales) works. The 
former was completed by the end of the 
year and some progress was made with the 
latter but it will be the summer of 1952 
before this works is completed. Simultane- 
ously with rebuilding large sections of these 
plants on restricted sites, high productions 
had to be maintained at both works, and this 
factor, coupled with delays in delivery of 
machinery, retarded progress. 

In the refractory brick division, a measure 
of re-equipment proceeded at the Oughti- 
bridge and Worksop brickworks. This work 
will continue for two or three years and will 
be financed from year to year out of current 
resources. New and larger machines will be 
installed and an improvement in working 
conditions obtained. The capacities of both 


the Oughtibridge and Steetley brickworks. 


were increased during the year. 

In the magnesia division, the extension to 
the Hartlepool works of the Ministry of 
Supply, for whom we act as managers, is 
now coming into operation. This extension 
will increase the capacity of the works by 
40 per cent. A notable feature of the year’s 
work was that we established an export 
market for British magnesite of which a con- 
siderable proportion went to the United 
—_ and the output for this year is fully 
solid, 


PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY AND 
SELLING PRICES 

Many shareholders are aware that the new 
Cadeby works and the re-equipment of the 
Coxhoe and Taffis Well works are part of a 
song term development programme entered 
into several years ago. That programme had 
two principal objectives, namely, an increased 
production of dolomite refractories (heat re- 
sisting materials) and greater efficiency in the 
works operations. We were anxious to en- 
sure our ability, particularly in winter 
weather, to meet an increasing demand for 
this product. The Cadeby works, which 
bears some resemblance to a small but 
modern blast furnace plant, has been success- 
ful in achieving these objectives. It has re- 
sulted in better working conditions and has 
Proved to be a well-conceived project, the 
justification for which is manifest in times of 
ising wages and the national necessity for 
using manpower to the best possible advan- 
tage. The production per man employed is 
as good as the best American results. The 
Te-equipment of the Taffs Well works will 
complete the amme. 

To illustrate the extent to which selling 
Prices have been kept down in relation to the 


bills we have to meet for fuel, raw materials, 
repairs and maintenance materials, wages, 
€tc., a table is attached to this report. Fuel 
prices at December, 1950, had increased by 
186 per cent, compared with 1939, yet the 
prices of the three principal products made 
by our group had increased by only 83 per 
cent in the same period. 


DEVELOPMENT 


It has been decided to develop and expand 
the existing finely ground dolomite (magne- 
sian limestone) business particularly for agri- 
culture. Orders for new plant have been 
placed amounting to £100,000 which will be 
provided out of current resources. Produc- 
tion from the first unit has now commenced. 


REGROUPING AND EXTENSION OF 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 

The development referred to in the preced- 
ing paragraph is being undertaken by a sub- 
sidiary company named. Steetley Ground 
Limestone Company, Limited. 

Two new subsidiary companies, namely 
Steetley Dolomite (Quarries) Limited and 
Steetley Doloma (Processing) Limited have 
been formed and subject to the necessary 
consents being obtained, it is intended that 
the issued capitals of these two companies 
will be increased to £400,000 and £500,000 
respectively. 

By this arrangement of wholly owned sub- 
sidiary companies in the Dolomite division, 
The Steetley Company will become a holding 
company which will facilitate organisation 
and administration. 

In the Refractory Brick division, the 
business of the Steetley Refractory Brick 
Company has been consolidated with that of 
the Oughtibridge Silica Firebrick Company, 
Limited. 


GROUP BALANCE SHEET AND PROFIT AND 
LOSS ACCOUNT 

The issued capital remains unchanged at 
£1,163,760. 

The additions to plant and machinery 
during the year amounted to £326,712, and 
the authorised expenditure on capital account 
outstanding at December 31, 1950 amounted 
to £227,500. 

The group trading profit at £508,563 com- 
pares with £474,773 last year. After deduct- 
ing depreciation amounting to £130,325, 
taxation amounting to £191,104 and direc- 
tors’ fees amounting to £5,317, the net profit 
is £187,990 compared with £168,007 in 1949. 

The revenue reserves have been increased 
by £100,000 and the balance on profit and 
loss account, after making this allocation and 
providing for recommended dividends 
amounting to £73,632, will be £75,680. 


DISPOSAL OF INCOME 


You may be interested to know how each 
£1 of sales, which amounted to approximately 
£3,000,000 in 1950, was spent:— 


s. d. % 
Raw materials, works maintenance, 
repairs, stores, €tC, ......655-0+- 28 
PO) soo. cn cd neeenee cusstenersts ) 274 
Wages and salaries ..............- 3 1 20 
Delivery charges .....-.ceesereees 12 
Cia ae 
Making a total of ........ 17 6 873 
The remaining 2s. 6d. was spent on: 
Te ook oic nese ewends on tens - 7 
eserve for new works and expansion 
of the business .......-  taneeeees 7 3 
DD ovo pec puns keds qesvas 6 2h 
20 0 100 
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It is thus clear that even it no dividend 
were paid to those who provide the capital 
to build our works, the reduction in the price 
of the goods we sell would be only 6d. in the 
£, or 24 per cent. 


THE DIVIDEND 


Your company is proud to be a part of the 
free enterprise system of this country which 
was the backbone of the economic recovery 
made last year. Your company is also proud 
to be able to afford to pay a very slightly 
larger sum, amounting to £8,540, out of the 
year’s surplus of £187,990, to those who 
founded, established and have extended this 
business so substantially and created employ- 
ment thereby. The return to them is meagre 
rather than generous for the risks they have 
taken. This larger payment we believe is 
due to those people who have been hard hit 
by taxation and the cost of living and have 
not had the benefit of higher wage earnings. 
We are grateful to our shareholders who have 
backed our judgment to the extent of invest- 
ing £700,000 in the last three years in this 
business and so enabled the building of the 
new works and re-equipping and extension 
of our other works. 


MANAGEMENT 


Firstly, I should like to express our thanks 
to everyone who works for us. Their united 
efforts have increased production and im- 
proved efficiency. All who are interested in 
the company’s and consequently in our con- 
tribution to the country’s welfare, should be 
grateful to them. This year I would like to 
refer particularly to the importance of the 
work done by management. The success of 
a company depends largely on whether the 
day-to-day management of the business is 
good and in the more distant future on the 

rogressive development of the undertaking. 

t is often not appreciated that a small differ- 

ence in management, hardly perceptible on 
the surface, can bring about vastly differing 
results by a works or company. One wrong 
decision can ruin a whole works or delayed 
decisions, perhaps through remote control, 
can ruin morale and the works will soon drift 
downhill. 


Referring to the development of our own 
undertaking, the production of magnesia 
refractories using dolomite and seawater as 
raw materials, stabilised dolomite refractories 
and the design of the new Cadeby works, 
were all original ideas of the board and senior 
executives—a hard working section of the 
community. Nothing like these enterprises 
existed in the world at the time we embarked 

n them. To bring them from the stage 
of original thought in 1936 to today’s posi- 
tion when the domestic magnesia produc- 
tion is 55,000 tons per annum (handling 
15,000,000 gallons of seawater each day), 
stabilised dolomite production is 20,000 tons 
per annum, and the Cadeby works finished 
product output is 150,000 tons per annum, 
required a great deal of hard and intelligent 
work on the part of the management. I 
believe that shareholders will join with me 
in wishing to pay a special tribute to all who 
have had a hand in these developments in 
recent years. 


We intend to develop not only original 
——- but also to apply thought 
to adapting production methods and prac- 
tices in our existing plants and facilities in 
otder to improve efficiency. It is therefore 
essential that we should remain young i 
outlook and our young men should be given 
the fullest possible scope and encouragement 

use initiative and enterprise. The staff 
tining scheme is working well in providing 
¢ initial background and scientific training 
our works managers find time to further 


and to develop human 
i s and judgment in these young men. 
It is tragic that so much of management’s 


ih 
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time is taken up in complying with Govern- 
ment regulations affecting the operations of 
industry. 


PROSPECTS 


The re-equipment of the Coxhoe works 
will not show such tangible results as those 
achieved at the Cadeby works, partly 
because the quarries have been mechanised 
for some years. A benefit however will be 
felt this year from the new large crushing 
and screening plant and the new processing 
works. No benefit will be felt from the 
capital expenditure proceeding at Taffs 
Well works until the middle of next year. 


Uncertainties at present exist as to the 
availability of raw materials for some of our 
principal customers and for this reason their 
demands on us may be rather lower than 
in 1950. On the other hand improved 
efficiency in our works should go some way 
to offsetting a possible lower demand that 
may arise for our products. 


Unless industrial production is dislocated 
due to a fuel, electric power or other 
national crisis, we expect to be able to 
present another acceptable report at the next 
annual general meeting. 


The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted, and a final dividend on the 
ordinary shares of 11 per cent., less tax, 
making 15 per cent., less tax, for the year, 
was approved. 


The retiring director, Mr Stanley Brooke, 
was re-elected; Mr C, F. Penruddock was 
elected a director ; and the remuneration of 
the auditors, Messrs. John Adamison, Son 
and Co., having been fixed, the proceedings 
terminated. 

Table illustrating the increases in selling 
prices, between December, 1939, and December, 
1950, of our products and the prices of the 
materials we have to buy and what we have 

to pay for wages and delivery. 
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ERICSSON TELEPHONES, 
LIMITED 


NEW RECORDS 


The forty-eighth ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held on March 30th, in 
London. 


A. Wernher, G.C.V.O., the 
» in the course of his speech, said: 
At the last general meeting I concluded with 
the words “ we have every reason to look to 
the immediate future with confidence.” Now 
that you have seen the accounts I think you 
will agree that my confidence was fully justi- 
fied. For the third year running, and in the 
face of many difficulties, new records have 
been established, both for output and profit. 
Once again a very large proportion of our 
sales has been to overseas customers. 

At home, ones: om that there are 
approaching applicants awaiting tele- 
phone service and with very little sales effort 


this number could be increased cqnaidoasis. 


There are, in addition, 300,000 s 


who share a line. On several occasions during 
the past few years I have drawn attention to 
the inadequacy of the Government’s building 
programme for housing public exchanges. 


This is causing disquiet in the telephone 


industry because the position seems to 


deteriorate. 


The gross profit amounted to £1,188,223, 
compared with £1,051,071 for 1949. Taxa- 
tion takes £655,609 or nearly 56 per cent. ; 
this load, together with purchase tax, National 
Insurance contributions, etc., bears very 
heavily upon industry. There is already 
sufficient evidence to justify me in saying 
that we should be able to meet you again 
next year with another satisfactory report. 

The report was adopted and a final divi- 
dend of 12 per cent. and a bonus of 5 per 
cent., both free of imcome-tax, on the 
ordinary stock were approved. 


JAS. WILLIAMSON 
AND SON 


(Manufacturers of Linoleum, Felt Base, 
Leathercloth and Lancaster Cloth) 


RECORD TURNOVER AND ACTUAL 
TONNAGE SOLD 


RISING DEMAND AT HOME 
AND ABROAD 


THE RT. HON. THE EARL PEEL ON 
THE YEAR’S TRADING 


The twentieth ordinary general meeting of 
Jas. Williamson and Son, Limited, Lancaster, 
was held on April 3rd at Lune Mills, 
Lancaster. 


The Right Hon. The Earl Peel, chairman 
and managing director, presided. 


The following is his statement which was 
circulated with the report and accounts: 


Last year I began my statement by saying 
that the turnover of your company had 
reached a record figure during 1949. I am 
pleased to be able to tell you that during the 
year under review this turnover has not only 
been maintained but has been increased, 
despite rising costs and shortages of certain 
caw materials. The actual tonnage sold is 
itself a record. We are still unable to 
satisfy the demand at home and abroad for 
the majority of our lines, and our export sales 
have continued to rise during the year. Our 
new pattern book, issued in June and con- 
taining a range of all types of linoleum, has 
been extremely well received and we have 
every justification for the belief that our 
products are in the forefront of design. 


SHORTAGE OF RAW MATERIALS 


Raw materials continue to be a cause for 
concern. The shortage of hessian, which I 
have mentioned for the past two years, has 
been felt even more keenly and there seems 
to be little prospect of improvement in the 
near future. The number of employees has 
increased satisfactorily .during the year, 
special attention has been paid to training 
methods, and the keenness and interest of 
” operatives is proved by the large number 
of suggestions aimed at improving our 
methods of manufacture put cians and 
accepted during the past year. 

Your directors have continued their policy 
of improvement to plant and equipment and 


capital expenditure during the year has 


amounted to £180,583. 
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We shall obtain a further initial wear ang 


tear tax allowance, and to meet the incr 

* “ee . . . e 
tax liability which will arise in future co 
your directors have placed the appropriate 
proportion to reserve, bringing the initial tay 
allowance reserve to £185,000, : 


STOCK POSITION 


You will note from the balance- 
that the value of our stocks has eee 
sharply to £2,138,112 as compared with 
£1,306,697 in 1949. e have for the first 
tume a bank overdraft amounting to 
£495,480, compared with cash at bank of 
£319,557 last year. The rise in the stock 
figure is due partly to holding a larger 
volume of goods partly to higher prices 
consequent upon the devaluation of sterling 
and the deterioration of the international 
situation. A shortage of working capital 
under current conditions is indicated by the 
reduction in our cash balances and the 
creation of a bank overdraft. To those of 
you who studied my statement last year this 
will not come as a surprise, since taxation 
has withdrawn so much from the earnings 
of your company that it has not been pos- 
sible to build up sufficient reserve to meet 
the inflated costs of the post-war period. 


After very careful consideration of this 
problem your s have decided to 
exercise their borrowing powers under 
article 100 of the company’s articles of asso- 
ciation and to issue £1,000,000 of debenture 
stock. Application has been made for 
Treasury consent to make this issue and a 
reply is awaited. 


heet 


DIVIDEND OF 10 PER CENT 


Your directors have again recommended 
that £75,000 be placed to the development 
reserve to meet the increased costs of 
replacements over and above the normal 
depreciation set aside annually, and that a 
further sum of £100,000 be placed to general 
reserve. You will note from your directors’ 
report that a final dividend of 7} per cent. 
is recommended, which, with the interim 
dividend of 2} per cent. already paid, makes 
a total for the year of 10 per cent. 


It is with regret and with a sense of per- 
sonal loss that I have this year to record the 
death of one of your directors, Mr J. C. L. 
Parsons. Mr Parsons, who joined the firm 
in 1931, had been a director continuously 
since 1941, and had for many years been in 
charge of production. Your board has 
secured the services of Mr I. D. Taverner, 
who took up the appointment of works 
manager on January 1 this year. 

You will observe from the notice of meet- 
ing that Mr H. E. Sier, F.C.A., the deputy- 

i of your has reached the age 
anies Act, 1948. 


In conclusion, I : like to express 
thanks to all those employed by the com- 
pany for their co-operation and _ loyalty 
throughout the year and for the efforts they 
have made, and are making, to increase our 
turnover and the reputation of our products 
still further. You not me to 
make any forecast of the future, for it 1s 
only too well known that industry is today 
dominated by conditions quite outside 1's 
control. I can say that I have every confi- 
dence in the i business and, 
given reasonable conditions, we have 


z 


every hope of achieving satisfactory results. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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RYLANDS AND SONS, LTD. 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


SIR EDWARD RHODES’ STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Rylands 
nd Sons, Limited, was held on March 30th 
at 6, High Street, Manchester. Sir Edward 
Rhodes (chairman and managing director) 
presided. 

The following is his statement which was 
-jrculated with the report and accounts :— 

In April last your directors appointed Mr 
Alexander Hamilton Dunbar, C.A., to a seat 
on the board. Mr Dunbar joined us in 1930 
and became secretary of the company four 
vears later. In that important position he 
has shown outstanding ability and thoroughly 
merited his promotion. He is an added 
strength to the board. 

lt is gratifying to be able to report another 
successful year, to which all sections of our 
organisation have contributed, 


HOME TRADE CONTRIBUTION 


The largest contribution, as usual, has been 
made by the home trade, in spite of many 
obstacles: on the one hand, an all-round 
increase in expenses, including a new advance 
mn wages, and, on the other, reductions in 
permitted margins of profit. 

It cannot be denied there is a confused 
state of affairs in the home trade, and now, 
with the impending demand for large supplies 
for the defence programme and the Govern- 
ment’s determination to maintain, and if pos- 
sible increase, the export trade, the share for 
the home market may run the risk of being 
reduced. Only a higher production can meet 
the situation. 

The restrictive utility plan and the oppres- 
sive purchase tax are the undesirables of the 
home trade, and the Government would do 
well to consider making the utility scheme a 
much more flexible one and also making a 
radical reduction in the purchase tax on 
essenual goods. 


BETTER EXPORT RESULTS 


Our export department and overseas com- 
pany have done well and have shown much 
better results than in the previous year. In 
my statement a year ago I expressed the 
hope and expectation that the advantage of 
the large stocks which were held up owing 
to lack of import licences would be gathered 
n 1950. That turned out to be the case. 
Whether we shall, in these days of scarcity, 
be able to obtain sufficient supplies to meet 
the continuing demand from overseas is a 
problem which must be faced. 

We are still short of operatives at our 
Wigan spinning and weaving mills. This 
means idle machinery and the irksome neces- 
sity of refusing considerable orders owing to 
the long delivery required by us. Notwith- 
standing the many and increasing difficulties, 
the final result for the past year in the manu- 
facturing section, taken as a whole, is a much 
better one than the year before. 

Our allied company, Thomas Witter 
and Company, Limited, of Appley Bridge, 
Heapey_ and Chorley, linoleum and felt- 
base  floor-covering manufacturers, had 
another successful year and paid us a 
good dividend. They have now started 
production _at the new big works at 
Heapey, which is one of the finest and best 
€quipped in the world. We have high hopes 
for the continued prosperity of this excel- 
lently managed concern. 


ACCOUNTS 


_ 1 will first draw your attention to Rylands’ 
balance-sheet and to the fixed assets. 
end buildings, plant. machinery and equip- 


ment amount, after 


£1,069,675. 

Current assets are stocks, which stand at 
£1,106,458, debtors and payments in advance 
£670,762, investments £1,698,458, tax reserve 
certificates £253,175 and balance at bankers 
and cash in hand £180,661. 

Turning now to the liabilities side, the 
capital is .still £3,000,000 and capital reserve 
£534,666. We have added to the capital 
reserve £8,084, which amount has been spent 
during the year on capital re-equipment. The 
balance of the excess profits tax refund now 
stands at £2.795. 

The general reserve remains at £200,000. 
The contingency reserve will be increased by 
£110,000 to £810,000 and the profit and loss 
balance carried forward will be £92,471, 
against £90,635 brought in, if the recom- 
mendations of the board are approved. Thus 
revenue reserves and surpluses will become 


depreciation, to 


£1,102,471, against last year’s total of 
£990,635. 
-Consolidated profit and loss account: . 


Profit on trading is £460,173, an increase on 
last year of £60,347. As I have already men- 
tioned in my reference to our allied company, 
Thomas Witter and Company, Limited, we 
have again received a good dividend. This 
amounts to £54,545. Income from invest- 
ments is £54,529. Last year we were able to 
include an item of £35,255 interest on war 
da.nage claims which had been settled during 
that year ; we have no such item to include 
this vear—the only amount is a small one 
withdrawn from provisions no longer required 
of £2,628. Nevertheless, the total profit is 
£571,875, against last year’s total of £534,716. 

On the other side of the consolidated profit 
and loss account the directors’ total emolu- 
ments are £25,739. United Kingdom profits 
tax for the current year is £87,500 and income 
tax £185,136, a total of £272,636. The net 
profit for the year comes to £243,836, against 
last year’s £239,993. 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 


The directors recommend: 

(a) That for the half-year ended January 
19, 1951, a dividend of 6 per cent. per annum, 
less income tax, on the preference stock shall 
be paid. 

(b) That for the year ended January 19, 
1951, a participating dividend of 2 per cent., 
less income tax, on the preference stock shall 
be paid. 

(c) That the dividend for the year ended 
January 19, 1951, on the ordinary stock shall 
be increased to 8 per cent., less income-tax. 

(d) That £110,000 shall be transferred to 
the contingency reserve, increasing it to 
£810 000, and, finally, 

(e) That £92,471 shall be carried forward 
to the next account against £90,635 brought 
in. 

The coming year is likely to be another 
difficult one. But past years have not been 
free from serious problems. Your board 
will therefore strive to surmount ll 
obstacles and thus get its full share of what 
business is passing in the company’s several 
sections. 

Once more I offer my grateful thank to 
my colleagues on the board and to the man- 
agement and staffs of every department for 
their able and loyal support. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

Mr William Emmett Ainley, Mr Charles 
Joseph Franklin and Mr Alexander Hamil- 
ton Dunbar, C.A., were re-elected directors 
and the auditors, Messrs Cooper Brothers and 
Company, chartered accountants, reappointed. 
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ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
Associated Electrical Industries, Limited, 
was held on April 3rd in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Oliver Lyttelton, D.S.O., 
M.C., M.P. (the chairman), said that 1950 
had once again been a year of increased 
production. but they had not maintained the 
same rate of increase which had been 
achieved over the last three years. The 
figures had been affected towards the end of 
the year by the decision of the hourly rated 
employees at the Trafford Park Works of 
Metropolitan-Vickers to work only on day 
work and to abandon piece work. Piece 
work had, however, been resumed in Feb- 
ruary, 1951. Deliveries of finished apparatus 
amounted to more than £55 million sterling 
during the year. That result was due in the 
main to the large sums which the group 
companies had expended upon new equip- 
ment since the war. However highly 
equipped their factories might be, that mas- 
sive output could only be gained through 
the keenness and enthusiasm of all those 
employed by the group. 


It was again necessary that stockholders 
should realise how heavy a burden of taxation 
the company had to bear. During the three 
years 1948-1950 the company had paid in 
income tax and profits tax more than 
£10 million, and the ordimary stockholders 
had received dividends amounting to 
£,3,000,000 before the deduction of income 
tax, or £1,650,000 net. The figure paid out 
for wages and salaries for the period was 
£57 million, and included an increase of 17 
per cent. in the average earnings of those 
employed. In the current year the company 
would have paid. in taxation more than five 
times the distributed profits. From the net 
profits of the year £1,250,000 had been 
transferred to general reserve, which now 
stood at £8,250,000. Other reserves stood at 
£2,290,000. 


ORDERS EXCEED £100,060,000 


The total orders on the books greatly ex- 
ceeded £100 million in value, but they were 
well spread out over the next three or four 
years. 

The stockholders would expect him to say 
something about the effects of re-armament 
upon the company’s fortunes. Their principal 
preoccupation, of course, concerned the main- 
tenance of a free flow of raw materials for 
their manufacturing plants. The difficulties 
were likely to be serious ; at the same time 
he must point out that in any rearmament 
programme the electrical industry must be 
one of the highest priority, and they had 
some hopes that those shortages would only 
affect a small part of their business. 


They must, however, expect difficulties in 
maintaining the production of certain types of 
their lighter electric appliances. Any falling 
off was likely to be more than offset by 
armament orders in the heavier sections. 
They had planned, as the armament pro- 
gramme advanced, that those of their factories 
engaged on such products as domestic 
appliances should be organised for the manu- 
facture of components for the heavier side. 


The products of the group were essential 
to the life of the country. Whatever the 
future might hold, the A.E.I. Group had an 
indispensable part to play. The stern tasks 
of rearmament and the threat of war brought 
many new problems. They could face them 
in the confidence that they were well 
equipped with machines and loyally served by 
all those who worked in their factories. 

The report was adopted. 
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LEWIS’S LIMITED 


LORD WOOLTON ON “WHAT HAPPENS TO THE 
PURCHASER’S POUND” 


The forty-second annual ordinary general 
meeting of Lewis’s Limited was held on 
April 3rd in Liverpool. The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Woolton, P.C., C.H., D.L., LL.D. (the chair- 
man), in the course of his speech, said: 
Although our primary business is that of 
operating departmental stores, which in them- 
selves contain large retail food and catering 
sections, we also have banking, manufactur- 
ing, and wholesales interests, and carry on a 
substantial food, catering and milk distribu- 
tion business independently of our main 
organisation: our final profit result is built 
up from the successful operation of all these 
many different interests. I mention this lest 
anyone should draw the inaccurate and mis- 
leading conclusion that all our profits arise 
from the operation of our departmental 
stores, 

We have enjoyed another successful year of 
trading. In Lewis’s group the consolidated 
net profit, after deducting debenture and note 
interest, depreciation, amortisation of lease- 
holds, and all taxation on current profits, is 
£923,902, against £782,303 last year. In the 
L.LT. group the corresponding figures are 
£519,038, against £380,589. After making 
various further adjustments for inter-company 
dividends and including the results of Lewis’s 
Bank, Limited, the total net profit, after tax 
earned by the organisation as a whole, was 
£1,258,418, against £1,014,213 last year, an 
increase of £244,205. This is a result with 
which we have reason to be satisfied. 

Taking our eight major stores together, the 
turnover on the year increased, but not 


to the same extent as in _ previous 
years. Our increased turnover reflected 
a real imcrease in volume as well as 


the rise which has occurred in retail prices. 
For many years past we have had to rely on 
this increase in sales to make up for the 
ever-increasing expenses of doing business. 


REAL “ CAPITAL” 


The practice which we have now pursued 
for several years past of retaining in the busi- 
ness some 60 per cent. of the net profit we 
earn after tax, has an important bearing on 
the real capital employed. There are many 
different formule for determining the amount 
of such “capital,” but for the purpose of my 
argument I have begun with the total net 
assets of the combined businesses. I have 
then excluded all inter-company holdings 
and disregarded intangible assets such as 
goodwill and the premiums paid on the 
acquisition of shares in subsidiaries. This 
gives me a total of £14,741,191, which you 
will see is much in excess of the total issued 
capital as shown on the two balance sheets 
of £6,571,640. The total gross amount paid 
by way of dividends on shares and interest on 
loan capital, excluding inter-company pay- 
ments, is £1,018,698, which represents 6.91 
per cent. on the capital employed computed 
as I have described. I do not believe that 
by any standards this figure could be regarded 
aS am extravagant return on the actual capital 
employed in such a risky and speculative busi- 
ness as retailing. 


THE CUSTOMER'S POUND 


My argument may not appeal to the retail 
customer who wants to know what happens 
to the £1 which she spends in a shop and 
who may be inclined to suspect that the 
retailer takes too much in return for the ser- 
vices which he renders. Here, unfortunately, 
the retailer has always suffered, and continues 
to suffer, from ignorance, if not deliberate 
blindness, about the way in which he con- 
ducts his business. I have spent much time 
trying to increase public knowledge about the 


facts of distribution, but am conscious that 
growers, manufacturers, or retail customers 
are still little the wiser about the essential 
service which the retailer performs, namely, 
that of making available to the public the 
goods that are grown or manufactured in a 
place where the purchaser can easily get at 
them. I have, therefore, had our trading 
results last year broken down into the various 
parts which together add up to the £1 which 
the customer spends. 

In the first place out of the 20s. which she 
hands over the counter 14s. 10d. is accounted 
for by the price we had to pay for the goods 
which she buys, less any cash discounts which 
we may have received from our suppliers. 
This figure represents the average cost price 
of all the goods we sell, utility and non-utility, 
food as well as clothing, and of this 14s. 10d. 
purchase tax takes 1s. 4d. It is, unfortunately, 
an all too common illusion that the balance 
of 5s. 2d. which remains in the hands of the 
retailer is net profit. This, of course, is far 
from being the case. Out of it we first have 
to pay 3s. 5d. to meet the expenses of carrying 
on the business. Of this amount 2s. 2d., or 
about two-thirds, is accounted for by salaries, 
wages, pensions, etc., and the balance by 
general expenses such as rent, rates, repairs 
and renewals, wrapping paper, etc. Deben- 
ture and other interest, depreciation, and 
amortisation take a further 2d., and taxation, 
including income tax and profits tax, requires 
10$d. (In passing, it is interesting to note 
that (a) in 1939 wages represented barely half 
of our total expenses, whereas now they 
account for nearly two-thirds ; and (b) in- 
cluding purchase tax, the State takes 2s. 24d. 
out of the consumer’s £1, which is a larger 
proportion than that accounted for by 
salaries, wages, pensions, etc., put together.) 
It is only after all these charges have been 
met that we arrive at the balance which 
remains at our disposal, and of this balance 
we have retained in the business 5id. and 
distributed in dividends 3}d. There you have 
a picture of what happens to the £1 note 
which the retailer takes over his counter, and 
from it it is not hard to reach the conclusion 
that if he distributed no dividends at all the 
difference in the ultimate selling price to the 
consumer would be negligible. 





THE OUTLOOK 


To give some forecast of the prospects of 
the coming year in present circumstances, is 
more than usually hazardous. Although sales 
as a whole are increasing, extreme pressure 
on certain merchandise and particular depart- 
ments has gone hand-in-hand with uneven 
results in others where there is no apprehen- 
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how the impact of national 
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am satisfied, however, that if 7 
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cancel out a still further rise in expenses : 

In spite of this background of “tisi 
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INFLATION FEEDING INFLATION 


We deplore the levels to which the Price 
of many necessities is now rising. In this 
connection the public should be made aware 
of the impact of purchase tax on consumer 
goods when prices rise: the higher the whole. 
sale value of the article the greater is the 
amount of tax imposed. It is at least peculiar 
that while the Government continue to 
express regret at the increased cost of living, 
they should maintain a tax which rises with 
wholesale price increase and therefore adds 
to the burden on the customer. This js 
Government feeding on inflation. 

I feel compelled once more to condemn 
the whole principle of the purchase tax. It 
is both unjust in its operation and against 
the interests of the public. : 

As a result of the recent quinquennial 
valuation we decided to increase our annual 
contribution to the non-contributory pension 
fund which we maintain for our staff to a 
round figure of £100,000. This sum is 
deducted before we strike the net profit out 
of which shareholders receive their dividends, 
and to this extent our staff can feel that their 
pension provisions have the first charge on 
@he trading profits which we earn. The other 
milestone which we hope soon to reach is 
that this year the amount of the pension fund 
should exceed £1,000,000. 

The report was adopted. 





BREVITT LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULT 


The second annual general meeting of 
Brevitt Limited, was held on March 29th in 
London, Mr E. S. Harding, chairman of the 
company, presiding. : 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended December 
31, 1950: 

I am again pleased to report a satisfactory 
result of the year’s trading by the group, the 
accounts showing a net profit of £220,477 
before taxation. This is an increase in trading 
profit which is very satisfactory in view of 
the many adverse conditions and difficulties 
with which the company has had to contend 
during the past twelve months. Having 
regard to the results achieved the board feel 
justified in recommending that an increased 
dividend at the rate of 20 per cent. per 
annum (less tax) be paid for the year. | 

My reference last year to the continued 
and increasing demand for the Brevitt shoe 
has been fully justified. There has been 4 
substantial increase in sales, both at home 
and abroad and the company’s factories have 
been fully employed in meeting the demand. 
Your board has been greatly concerned by 
the steeply rising prices of raw materials and 
other marked increases in the costs of pro- 
duction, but it is their policy not only t 
maintain the high quality of the Brevitt shoe, 
but to make it available at an economic price 
to fashionable women throughout the world. 

The entire production of the group ; 
fully booked up for some months ahea¢. 
Much has been done to establish more 
securely a world-wide goodwill for that 
Brevitt look” and, therefore, we can 
forward with every reasonable confidence. 

The report was adopted. 
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BORAX CONSOLIDATED, 
LIMITED 


RECORD PROFITS 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
Borax Consolidated, Limited, was held on 
April 2nd in London, Mr D. Abel Smith, 
M.C. (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


Trading profits of the Perens company for 
the year have attained the record figure of 
£1,407,774. This compares with £629,057 
in 1949, £857,571 in 1948 and our previous 
record of £995,978 in 1947, After taking 
into account our investment income and 
exchange profits and after charging directors’ 
remuneration, depreciation and debenture 
interest, profits before taxation are £1,558,601 
compared with £920,667 last year. Taxation 
accounts for £907,000 against last year’s 
figure of £512,000. This leaves a net profit 
for the parent company of £651,601 compared 
with £408,667 in 1949, the group figures being 
£687,062 (1950) and £416,602 (1949). 


We have transferred £85,000 to exchange 
reserve. After making provision for the above 
dividends the balance to be carried forward 
is £1,066,573, an increase of £398,8F1 on 
the previous year. 


INCREASED DISTRIBUTION 


As you will see from the directors’ report 
and the accounts, your board has resolved to 
recommend an increase in the total distri- 
bution on the deferred ordinary stock from 
124 per cent. to 15 per cent. For the last 
three years the deferred Ordinary stock- 
holders have received a dividend of 10 per 
cent. plus a bonus of 24 per cent. Although 
the distribution proposed this year on the 
deferred ordinary stock is 15 per cent. on the 
nominal deferred capital of the company, it 
represents but 4.38 per cent. on the actual 
equity capital employed in the business. 
After taxation, the amount paid in cash to the 
deferred ordinary stockholders is reduced to 
the equivalent of 2.41 per cent. on the actual 
equity capital employed in the business 
which is not excessive. The company’s 
business is world-wide and a great part of 
the profit is earned overseas. We have 
achieved new records of production and sales. 


As you can see from the balance sheet, since 
October 1, 1946, we have ploughed back into 
the business for buildings, plant and machinery 
over £1,150,000. This has enabled us to 
mcrease our productive capacity all the way 
down the line and, although at the time this 
increased plant was installed the — 
demand had not yet developed, we foresaw 
its advent as new uses for our products 
became more widely known and adopted. 


BRISK DEMAND FOR PRODUCTS 


At the present time a brisk demand for all 
our products continues in this country and 
abroad and subject to any unwelcome events, 


such as a severe curtailment in ction of 
consumer or a further uction in the 
supplies of sulphuric acid, of which there is 


a serious shortage both here and in the U.S.A., 
we can look forward to the future with reason- 
able confidence. 


During the year considerable work has been 
accomplished in the field of research and out- 
lets under dev t continue to maintain 
good progress. -time records have been 
reached in the extent to which boron products 
are used in agriculture, glass, porcelain enamel 
and for preventing corrosion of metals, while 
consumption by other industries has been well 
maintained, Our technical service at the 
disposal of consumers continues to render 
valuable assistance. 


The report was adopted. 


ANGLO-MALAY RUBBER 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR H. ERIC MILLER’S SPEECH 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
The Anglo-Malay Rubber Company, Limited, 
was held on March 29th in London, Mr H. 
Eric Miller (the chairman) presiding. 


The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: Last year and the year before I referred 
to the subject of amalgamation, and ex- 
plained that the Malayan Income Tax 
Ordinance of 1947 had been so framed as to 
penalise amalgamating companies quite 
heavily by additional taxation arising out of 
their rehabilitation expenditure. This 
impediment was not removed until October 
25, 1950, by which time we had entered a 
phase of steeply rising profits. Our taxation 
experts advised us that amalgamating com- 
panies would then have to face much heavier 
payments of income tax than would be pay- 
able if they continue their separate existence 
until they have been through a couple of 
years or so of stabilised or declining profits. 
We have therefore relegated the matter to 
cold storage for the present. 


For the current year our crop is estimated 
to be much about the same as last year, but 
we have the advantage of an appreciably 
higher price level. Forward sales are con- 
fined to sole crepe, in which we have special- 
ised, and which has been a valuable standby 
in. lean years. To cater for this seasonal trade 
we afe participating in some group forward 
sales extending a few months ahead. 


NATURAL OR “MAN-MADE” RUBBER 


Following Sir Stafford Cripps’s visit to 
the U.S.A. in the autumn of 1949 the 
American Government relaxed for a period 
their regulations for the mandatory use of 
synthetic rubber, but in August, 1950, the 
R.1 order was tightened up to limit the use 
of natural rubber, so that more might be 
available for the stockpile. In spite of this, 
U.S.A. manufacturers consumed 714,000 
tons of natural rubber in 1950 as against 
574,500 tons in 1949. This is not without 
significance when one recalls the virtues 
claimed by leading manufacturers for their 
“ man-made ” rubbef. 


The Wall Street Journal, of March 14, 
1951, contains an interesting article by one 
of their staff correspondents, who was then 
in Akron collecting views from some of the 
leading works’ chemists in the industry there. 
These men recognise that, although they have 
at their disposal synthetics which can out- 
perform natural rubber in one respect or 
another, the resiliency of natural rubber is 
a major characteristic which they have not 
yet succeeded in reproducing. It is up 
through our own research and 
organisations, to tell the 
to make the best use of 
what we have to sell, and on our estates, 
to do all we can to ensure that Nature’s 
wonderful product reaches the user in the 
most acceptable condition of cleanliness and 
uniformity. In this respect well-equipped 
estates have an undoubted advantage over the 
smallholders whose methods of preparation 
are n ily more primitive. The large 
discount which has to be accepted nowadays 
for grades below standard quality smoked 
sheet or crepe emphasises this point. 

Because of the U.S.A. Government’s 
desire to acquire as much No. 1 rubber as 

sible for their strategic stockpile, pressure 
1s being put on manufacturers to e do as 
far as t can with the lower grades of 
natural rubber. When the stockpilé goal has 
been attained we hope they will allow natural 
rubber freely to enj 


trade which its merits will attract. 


The report was adopted. 
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JOHN EMSLEY LIMITED 
CONSERVATION OF RESOURCES 


The fourth annual general meeting of 
John Emsley Limited was held on March 
30th at the Bradford Chamber of Com- 
merce, Cheapside, Bradford, Mr Harold 
Jaques (chairman and joint managing 
director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s circulated statement: 

_The net profit for the year, after charging 
directors’ emoluments, depreciation of fixed 
assets, and taxation, amounts to £227,621, as 
compared with £227,811 for the previous 
year. 

The Board recommend a final dividend of 
15 per cent. which, with the interim dividend 
paid of 10 per cent., gives a total dividend for 
the year of 25 per cent., compared with a 
total dividend of 223 per cent. for last year. 
The directors’ recommendations as to divi- 
dends follow the policy of moderation and 
restraint, and the profits retained should 
enable the company to finance both the 
future expenditure on fixed assets and the 
continually increasing costs of raw materials. 

During the past year another subsidiary— 
John Ems}ey (Exports) Limited—has been 
formed to take charge of three American 
companies which have been taken over to 
facilitate and increase the distribution of the 
companies’ goods to America. 

While the cautious policy is continued in 
regard to commitments, the Board recom- 
mend an increase in the reserve for contin- 
gencies of £49,500, making a total reserve of 
£174,500. 

With regard to future prospects it is not 
possible, with conditions as they are today, 
to give any decided opinion. Delivery of 
raw materials does not improve, but given 
the same flow and the absence of anything of 
an unforeseen nature, another satisfactory 
year’s trading may be looked forward to. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


BEANS INDUSTRIES 
RECORD PRODUCTION 


The seventeenth annual general meeting 
of Beans Industries, Limited, was held on 
March 30th in Tipton, Staffs. 

Mr J. H. Bean, C.B.E., the chairman, said: 

The net trading profit, after all charges 
including taxation, amounts to £103,868 
compared with £57,561. 

The Board are of opinion that it is equit- 
able that the ordinary shareholders whose 
dividend has remained stationary for many 
years should now participate to some degree 
in the increased prosperity of the company. 
They therefore recommend that a bonus of 
10 per cent. be distributed for the year ended 
November 30, 1950. 

The capital of the company is considerably 
out of line with that actually employed in 
the business. It is proposed to increase the 
authorised ordinary capital to £400,000 by 
the creation of 1,040,000 new shares of 5s. 
each, and to capitalise £50,000 from the 
general reserve to be applied in distributing 
a bonus issue of 200,000 ordinary shares, 
fully paid, at the rate of one new share for 
every two shares held. 

Last year I reported a substantial increase 
in output over the previous level. This 
upward trend has continued and the ali- 
round volume of production in 1950 was 
approximately 34 per cent. higher than in 
1949, constituting, apart from the war years, 
a record for the company. It is only by effect- 
ing improvements in our efficiency through 
the installation of the finest plant possible 
that we have been able to supply our 
customers without increasing or only slightly 
increasing our prices which have remained 
stationary until recently. 

The report was adopted and the bonus 


issue approved. 
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THOMPSON AND NORRIS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LIMITED 


YEAR OF CONSIDERABLE PROGRESS 
INCREASED PRODUCTION AND TURNOVER 
MR K. N. BEACH ON IMPROVED EFFICIENCY 


The seventieth ordinary general meeting of 
the Thompson and Norris Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, was held on April 4th 
at Brentford, Middlesex, Mr K. N. Beach 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The secretary (Mr K. S. A. Wright) read 
the notice convening the meeting and report 
of the auditors. 


The chairman said:— 


Ladies and gentlemen,—Since we last met, 
your previous chairman, Mr H. Minch, 
decided to retire from the directorate on 
January 6th last, when he had completed 50 
years’ service with the company. Although 
I am pleased to say he is still available to us 
in a consultative capacity, I am quite sure 
you will echo my feelings of regret that he 
will no longer represent you on the board. 
During the 50 years he has contributed much, 
not only to this company but to our industry 
as a whole, and, as chairman, I am glad to 
have his presence at my first annual general 
meeting. 


I am very conscious of the honour of being 
elected to the chairmanship of your company 
and you may rest assured that, as in the past, 
I shall continue to use my best endeavours 
in the furtherance of its interests. I would 
like at this point to emphasise that this com- 
pany was originally a family concern, of 
which I am the third generation, and built 
up by private enterprise with initiative and 
personal responsibility. It is my opinion 
that private enterprise, because of its inherent 
qualities of intitiative and personal responsi- 
bility, must still be an important factor if 
this country and its people are to attain 
some measure of its former greatness and 
prosperity. 


TRADING RESULTS 


I should now like to turn to the accounts, 
which have been in your hands for the last 
three weeks, and I am confident that the 
results shown will give you cause for satis- 
faction. 


The net profit has increased from 
£170,662 to £257,283, due entirely to 
increased production, turnover and increased 
efficiency, and of this I will speak later. Your 
directors have decided to transfer £45,000 to 
general reserve, £10,000 to dividend equalisa- 
tion account and £45,000 to stock reserve. 
After these appropriations and taking the 
balance of profit and loss into account, you 
will see that the total of reserves and undis- 
tributed profits amounts to £721,018, a not 
unsatisfactory amount when compared with 
the issued capital. 


You will also notice variation in the com- 
parative figures of current assets, which is 
caused by the increased turnover and the con- 
tinued rising costs of raw materials. 

The figure for trade investments has also 
increased substantially and results from the 
continuation of our policy of acquiring 
interests in related companies from which 
material benefits are being obtained. 


IMPROVED PRODUCTION AND TECHNICAL 
EFFICIENCY 


Following the period of consolidation re- 
ferred to at the last annual general meeting, 


we have made considerable progress, despite 
all the difficulties which have been common 
to industry generally. Much energy has been 
exerted to improve the productivity and tech- 
nical efficiency of all our factories. We have 
continued to re-equip with the latest 
machinery when available to us and, as a 
result, have very materially increased our pro- 
duction and so held our rightful place as 
leaders, as well as pioneers, of our industry. 


With regard to this, you will note that 
there is a commitment of capital expenditure 
amounting to £276,000, which represents new 
machinery on order and other necessary 
equipment. These orders have been placed in 
view of the delay in obtaining new machinery 
and will fall to be delivered over the next 
three to five years. 


On profits generally I would like to spare 
a few moments in view of the ill-informed 
talk these days on such matters. It has always 
been the policy of the company to plough 
back a considerable proportion of its profits 
into the business. These profits have been 
used for factory development on the most 
modern lines, equipping with the latest 
machinery and technical developments to the 
benefit of our customers, employees and the 
ultimate advantage of your company. As a 
result, we have five modern factories, which 
are now taking their part in the rearmament, 
dollar export and other priority programmes. 
During the year and since, in common with 
other commodities, there have been very con- 
siderable increases in the costs of our main 
raw materials, and our profits have only 
been achieved as a result of the increase in 
output made possible by increased efficiency. 
These profits are arrived at after absorbing 
part of the rise in our raw material prices 
against our profit margins. 


As your new chairman I would like to 
emphasise that whenever possible it is my 
policy to look after the shareholders as well 
as our employees. The latter are well taken 
care of with good wages and a non-contribu- 
tory pension scheme—the former, when 
results justify it, will receive adequate rewards 
to Offset the lean years, 


In view of this and because of the excep- 
tionally good results the board has declared 
a second interim of 30 per cent., which makes 
45 per cent. for the year, and it is not intended 
to pay anything further for the year under 
review. This increased distribution represents 
38.5 per cent. of the net profits and continues 
our policy of ploughing back a large propor- 
tion of the profits earned, as well as providing 
the increased funds necessary under present 
trading conditions. 


CHANGES IN DIRECTORATE 


Continuing our policy of appointing direc- 
tors from within the organisation, and in view 
of Mr Minch’s retirement, the board has 
a aig we a members, Mr K. N. 

enley, who has obtained a very good general 
knowledge of the business shreaicn the 
Previous positions he has held, including that 
of secretary, and is now our buyer and Mr 
J. J. Harper, who has been responsible for 
the works management of several of our fac- 
tories and will bring great experience of these 
matters to the board. I trust that our action 
will be approved by your reappointment of 
these two gentlemen. With these appoint- 
ments the average age of your directors is 
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under 50 and their average 
the company over 20 years. W 
and enthusiastic board of ve 


employment with 
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confidence. 


Present trends make it very difficult for 
to forecast the future, but you may a 
assured that my ‘colleagues and myself oo 
making, and will continue to make ‘eee 
endeavour to maintain supplies of essentid 
materials, to ensure that production continu 
to be maintained at its highest efficiency a 
that you, the shareholders, our employers 
and our customers shall continue to shir. 
fairly in the results of our efforts. ae 


The fine results of the past year ¢ 
have been achieved without the 
operation of all employees—both fa 
office—and I would like to thank ¢ 
sincerely for their efforts, 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividends, as recommended, Were 
approved. 

The retiring directors, Mr J. N. Beach. M- 
H. N. Barclay, Mr K. N. Henley and i 
J. J. Harper, were re-elected and the proceed. 
ings then terminated with a vote of thanks to 
the chairman, directors and staff. ; 
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THE ALLIANCE TRUST 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 
MRW.D.MACDOUGALL’S STATEMENT 


The sixty-third annual general meeting of 
The Alliance Trust Company, Limited, wil! 
be held in the company’s office, Meadow 
House, 64, Reform Street, Dundee, on 
April 27th. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman (Mr W. D. Macdougall) circulated 
with the report and accounts :— 


INCREASED REVENUE 


The improvement in our gross revenue by 
£92,855 to £988,529 in the accounts now 
submitted brings the earnings for our ord nary 
stock to the high level of 66.21 per cent. 
against 53.97 per cent. last year. Your direc- 
tors have accordingly thought it proper to 
raise the dividend further from 33 per cent. 
to 40 per cent. After this payment it is still 
possible to add to the company’s reserves 
£151,358 out of the year’s revenue (over 27 
per cent. of the income available for interest 
and dividends) and £2,786 tax recovered in 
respect of earlier years. Out of this surplus 
it is proposed to transfer £150,000 to general 
reserve fund bringing it to £1,050,000 and 
leaving £138,158 to be carried forward to 
next year. 


EFFECT OF DEVALUATION ON DOLLAR INCOME 


These high figures are largely due to our 
return to the United States of America in 
recent years including, for the first time, the 
effects of devaluation over a full year. Thi: 
higher dollar income is reflected not only i 
our gross income but, due to double taxation 
relief, in a reduced tax liability on_ that 
income. On the conservative basis employ 
such tax relief represents in the accounts 
under review earnings of some aoe cent. on 
our ordinary stock. The bulk of our funds, 
however, still remain in United Kingdom 
holdings and although these have necessarily 
been reduced to finance US purchases the 
amount of our sterling income has been 
virtually maintained. 

The valuation of investments shows appre- 
ciation of 53.85 per cent. against 37.37 pet 


cent. a year earlier, and the proportion of out 
funds invested in the U.S.A. stan 


ds at 21.76 
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per cent. apart from mortgage and real estate 
assets, Which it is impossible to value. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


I imagine that you will approve of these 
figures as such and there is no reason now 
evident for supposing that they may not be 
equalled in the current year. But it would 
be a wholly different matter to suggest that 
they should give equal satisfaction as a 
measure either of sound economic conditions 
or of the real value to our stockholders of 
the dividends which they receive. A year 
aco it seemed possible to discern signs of a 
return to more normal conditions in which 
one might expect a freer interplay of purely 
economic forces and some stability of money 
values. The need for rearmament has now 
led us back full circle to the feverish condi- 
cons of inflation which governments induce 
when they become peremptory buyers of a 
large part of the world’s output. We are 
faced, therefore, with a return to shortages, 
controls, raticning, increased taxation and 
renewed inflationary pressures, to the last of 
which the devalued pound may make us more 
vulnerable. At this moment living and other 
costs have still to reflect the full weight of 
the rise in commodity prices. There is grow- 
ing understanding that the published profits 
of many industries are illusory in reflecting 
both under-depreciation and profits on 
essential trading stocks. At the same time, 
due to fallacies in our tax system, many com- 
panies are deprived of the cash resources to 
replace these trading stocks let alone to keep 
up their fixed plant. It must continue to be 
our concern therefore to try in our opera- 
tions to take into account all these trends in 
seeking to improve both the amount of our 
income and its security. 


MUAR RIVER RUBBER 
COMPANY 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
the company was held in London on 
April 3rd. 

Sir John D. Barlow, Bart., the chairman, 
in the course of his speech said: The profit 
for the year was £91,341 against £19,927 for 
1949. In view of this satisfactory result your 
board propose the payment of a final dividend 
of 15 per cent., which with the interim of 
> per cent. will make 20 per cent. for the 
year. Taxation requires £50,000 ; we pro- 
pose placing £10,000 to replanting reserve 
and the dividend absorbs £26,400, which will 
leave a balance of £21,213 to carry forward. 

Your board hopes that this rate of dividend 
will afford some com tion for many lean 
years. Chamek Estate’ had a successful year’s 
working, but had not declared a dividend 
by the end of the financial year. 

The Muar River crop for the year was 
1,363,500 Ib., and the estimate for 1951 is 
1,370,000 lb, No. 1 rubber is sold in the 
form of latex to a neighbouring estate at the 
average monthly prices. 

Labour is becoming increasingly difficult 
to recruit, and, iding the necessary labour 
18 obtainable, it is hoped to continue the re- 
planting i poseramme, and 100-150 acres are 
scheduled for this year. 

Last year I dealt at some length with the 
position in Malaya. In spite of reassuring 
statements made in Parliament, the reports 
We receive from reliable sources indicate that 
conditions show little, if any, improvement. 
We can only hope that when what has 
become known as the Briggs plan becomes 
fully operative, conditions will gradually 
improve, 

The year’s excellent results could not have 
been secured without the most praiseworthy 
<0-operation of all concerned—the 
and Asian staffs, our Eastern the 
ities, To all 
of them we owe a debt of gratitude. 

The report was adopted. 


THE HALIFAX BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS 


The ninety-eighth annual general meeting 
of members of Halifax Building Society was 
held in Halifax, on April 2nd, the president 
of the society, Mr Algernon Denham, J.P., 
presiding. In moving the adoption of the 
accounts the president said: 

The balance sheet as at January 31st last 
discloses assets at £165,487,783—an increase 
of £10,949,627 over those of a year ago and 
an accretion without equal in our history. 

The amount due to our shareholders and 
depositors totalling £155,224,657 has in- 
creased by £10,350,915 during the year. 

Mortgage business has continued to be 
available in satisfactory volume throughout 
the period wnder review and we have made 
advances of £28,062,600 in 30,793 new 
accounts. 

In addition, £2,437,678 has been advanced 
to 15,152 existing borrowers taking advantage 
of our facilities. 

Our lending policy has continued to be 
based on prudent lines. We feel it still 
desirable to relate our loans to real rather 
than to inflated values, and as always we look 
upon the provision of a personal cash stake 
by the borrower to be a vital pre-requisite to 
the making of an advance. 

The demand for houses remains unsatisfied 
and ruling prices of the more attractive pro- 
perties are still considerably higher than the 
present day cost of building. This is an 
unhealthy and, in my view, an unnecessary 
state of affairs for which the Government 
must bear responsibility as an ample and 
effective remedy is in their hands. 


CONTINUED DISCRIMINATION, HOME 
OWNERSHIP 


I realise full well that the rearmament 
programme must have its effect on the capital 
available for housing and it may well be that 
economic circumstances will necessitate a 
restricted building programme. But that 
there should be a continuing discrimination 
against those who wish to become home 
owners rather than to become municipal 
tenants does not seem to me to display 
common sense. From whatever angle the 
problem may be considered it stands out 
clearly that a higher proportion of new 
licences should be allocated to private enter- 
prise to build for home ownership and I 
would suggest that a 50-50 basis would be 
fair to all concerned. 

This suggested increase in the allocation of 
licences for houses for sale to occupiers would 
in my view have the effect of bringing down 
vacant possession prices which are far too 
high and, in addition, relieve both Govern- 
ment and Local Authorities of subsidy obliga- 
tions which they can ill afford. But the 
greatest advantage of all would be the direct 
stimulus to saving, for, strange as it may 
sound, the most consistent savers amongst 
building society members are the borrowers. 


IMPETUS TO INFLATION 


Unfortunately for all of us, a rearmament 
programme of a magnitude unequalled in 
times of peace has been forced upon us and 
this, following devaluation of the pound and 
accompanied by the crazy scramble amongst 
nations for raw materials, has given a new 
impetus to inflation which will require 
political courage of a high order to control. 

In order to win the fight for the stability 
of the pound (and win we must), it is 
obvious that we shall have to accept a long 
period of high taxation. This, though dis- 


, inting, is, I venture to say, a hardship 
which 9 


will be stoically borne provided we can 
be assured of an absence of extrav: t ex- 
penditure by our Government Local 
Authorities. 
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VINE PRODUCTS LIMITED 
HIGH QUALITY MAINTAINED 


_ The twenty-fifth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Vine Products Limited was. held on 
April 3rd at Surbiton. 

The Viscount Marchwood, K.C.V.O., the 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 

The year 1950 was a happier year for your 
company since, for the first time in four 
years, no alteration was effected in the exist- 
ing fates of duty and therefore it was. pos- 
sible to develop sales along the lines laid 
down in the previous year. 

It is on quality that our success has been 
built, and it is no exaggeration to say that our 
wines are accepted throughout the trade as 
representing the highest quality produced in 
this country. 

I am happy to report that our “ Votrix ” 
Vermouth has continued to find favour with 
the public in spite of the influx of imported 
Vermouths which, because they are produced 
in continental countries, are proclaimed as 
being the only “real” or “genuine” 
Vermouth. ~ 

We continue to be actively interested in 
the importation and distribution of Empire 
Wines, and these have also contributed to 
the very satisfactory results disclosed by the 
accounts. 

Turning to the accounts, £100,000 has 
been placed to general reserve as against ~ 
£50,000 in the previous year, bringing the 
total up to half-a-million pounds. 

_I am pleased to say that our financial posi- 
tion is the strongest yet attained, owing to the 
conservative dividend policy followed in past 
years. In view of this position and the profits 
earned, we feel stockholders are fully entitled 
to a higher distribution from the company’s 
profits. I am pleased to say that our sales to 
date have been most satisfactory. 

The report was adopted. 





INTERNATIONAL 
COMBUSTION (HOLDINGS) 


SOUND ORDER BOOK POSITION 


The seventeenth ordinary general meeting 
of International Combustion (Holdings) 
Limited was held on April 3rd in London. 

The following are extracts from the review 
by the chairman (Mr: G. R. T. Taylor): — 

Sir George Usher, who was appointed 
managing director of your company on its 
incorporation in July, 1934, tendered his 
resignation as such as at September 30th last 
upon taking up permanent residence in South 
Africa, He will continue as from October Ist 
last to serve on the board as resident director 
or to look after the company’s interests 


e. 

I am happy to inform you that Mr F. G. 
Penny, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., who has 
been general manager of the company since 
September, 1942, has been appointed manag- 
ing director of the company. 

Still further expansion of output and in- 
creased profits of overseas and other sub- 
sidiary companies has resulted in a record 
trading t of the group for the year being 
achieved. 

The increase in the distribution on the 
ordinary stock is being provided from in- 
creased dividends received on investments in 
our subsidiary companies in Australia and 
Africa. 

Our order book continues to increase and 
shows steady and hard work in hand for some 
years ahead. 

Our output for the past year constitutes 
another record and has enabled us to main- 
tain promises made to most of our customers. 
Subject to current events, we hope to at least 
maintain the present rate of production and 
to even improve upon it so as to fulfil the 
extensive programme we have in hand. 

The report was adopted. 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


< in the Colony of Hong Kong) - 

The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner preacribed by Ordinance No. ‘ 
of 1929 of the Colony 

CAPITAL ISSUED ANDO FULLY PAID U - - - - $20,000,000 

RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - . . ee 


{ABILITY OF MEMBERS - - - + 
ee en Head Office: HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF MANAGER: HON. SIR ARTHUR MORSE, c.8.6. 
Lendon Office : Gracechurch Street, E. 
London Managers: 3. A. Gray, M.C., A, M. Duncan Wallace, H. A. Mabey, O.BE. 
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CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER 
THE REFUGE 
WILL SAFEGUARD THE FUTURE 






Director and Company Secretary of a larga Engineering concern 
London, Applications are invited from well-educated men 
with commercial experience in the Engineering industry. Knowledge 
of the Statutory and Legal duties of a Company Secretary, together 
with experience in Income Tax procedure, mechanical Cost accounting 
and budgeting is necessary. Applicants should be between 30 and 40 
years a age. Contributory superannuation scheme in operation. 
Commencing salary not lews than £1,250 per annum, plus bonus, with 
exceptional prospects.—Write, giving full particulars of qualifications 
and experience, to Box 623. 


CCOUNTANT, age 37, with five years’ experience of Investment 
+% Research work with old-established Stockbrokers, and practical 
knowledge of Trust ny administration (gained with Scottish 
Group), seeks responsible position in Investment Management, 
First-class references.—Box 621. 


A CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT required to understudy the 
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TT ECONOMIST Intelligence Unit requires assistant research 
workers aged 20-24; salary to begin at £375-£450 according to 
ualifications.—Please send full particulars to 22, Ryder Street, St. 
ames’s, S.W.1 
'I\HE Institute of Bankers has a vacancy for a male administrative 
assistant. Applicants should have a degree of a United Kingdom 
university and some experience of banking or kindred matters. Age 
should be preferably not more than 35 years. The post will be 
pensionable and the commencing basic salary £750 per annum or 
more, according to experience, plus a cash payment at present of 
17% per cent. of basic aaer- 
Apply in writing, by May 1, 1951, giving full details to the 
Secretary, The Institute of Bankers, 11, Birchin Lane, London, E.C.3. 


PRIVATE SECRETARY required for Chairman of a large group of 

public companies holding a dominant position in a major industry, 
The post calls for a lady, preferably aged over 25, who, in addition 
to being a highty competent shorthand typist, has a quick intelligence, 
poses and mental energy, some e lence, and a good general 


ckground, Terms and prospects excellent.—Write, with full i 
to Box 798, Dorland Advertising, 18-20, Regent Street. SW, — 





MURRAY-WATSON 


Advertising & Marketing 
Home and Overseas 


58, BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1. GROSVENOR 35089 
DUDLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE. DUDLEY 3162 


nted in Britain by St. CLzMants Pass, Lr. 
at 22, Ryder madly hag hme London, swit 


THE ECONOMIST, April 7, 195) 


Branches throughout 


EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 
ESTO. 1825 


LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, W.1. 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken 





B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & Co. 


Established 1858 


BANKERS 





We specialise in all financial transactions with 
The Netherlands 


54, 55 & 56, Threadneedle Street, London, £.02 


GLASGOW SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
THE ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, GLASGOW 


‘The Department of Industrial Administration offers a fifth full-tima 
nine-weeks’ course in 


WORKS MANAGEMENT 
and 
LABOUR RELATIONS 
Commencing April 2, 1951 
Fee, £18 18s. 


The Course is primarily intended for persons of 25 years of ag 
and over, who have been nominated by their firms and who are 
expected to take increasimg responsibility in the future. 

urther detailed information as to the aim, grape and content of 
the Course can be obtained from the Head of the Department of 
Industrial Administration at the Royal Technical College. 








THE MANGANESE BRONZE AND BRASS COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Preference and Ordinary 
Share Transfer Books of the Company will be closed from May li 
to May 24, 1951, both days inclusive. 

By Order of the Board, 
W. K. GIBB, Secretary. 
AVE YOU A GRASSHOPPER MIND? A mind that nibbles at 
everything and masters nothing. Pelmanism will enable you to 








concentrate and develop your mental pore merally. Reduced | 


fees for serving and ex-Service members Forcez.—Write for 
a free copy of ** The Science of Success,”’ which describes the Course, 
Pelman Institute, 87, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore St., London, W.L 


A PEUsCATIONS are invited for the position of Executive in charg? 
of the Sales Office of a large firm producing Metals, Pigments an! 
Chemicals selling to wide variety industrial users. Applicants 
should be between 30 and 40 years of age and have had experience 
of sales office management ; an accounting qualification or experienc 
would be an advantage. Location, London. W.1. Starting salary 
gocor ding to experience, with a minimum of £750 p.a,—Write fully 
ox . 


Rocks Bought: Please send lists of any ard or rare books, 
runs of learned journals, for disposal.—W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd. 
Petty Cury, Camniiton. 


FIRE! 


WHERE’S YOUR 


NU-SWIFT? 


The World's Fastest Fire 
= for every Fire Risk 
Presoure-operated by sealed CO, Charges 
NU-SWIFT LTD. © SLLANO + YORKS 


In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 
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